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Otp Days anp EArty AUTHORS OF 
MicHIGAN STATE COLLEGE 


By Henry A. Haicu 
(Class of 1874) 


R. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

First let me thank you and your committee for the 
pleasure of being present and specially for the honor of being 
asked to speak at this meeting of your interesting organiza- 
tion. 

I esteem it a great honor to address an audience of authors, 
though it may be a serious honor, for writers may write some- 
thing down and the written word is potent. It lasts. The 
trite, timely and truthful word, which is your weapon—some- 
times cutting—perhaps lasts as long as anything we have. 

The subject assigned to me by our genial and beloved Dr. 
Fuller, is a very happy one, for it brings back the happiest 
of recollections,—the early days and authors at old M. A. C. 
I will have to call it M. A. C. for awhile, until I can get used 
to the more modern name, though to be frank I must say that 
we did not use those or any letters in referring to the College 
at my time there. That contraction was the product of 
speedier times that followed. We just called it the “College,” 
though the good people of Lansing often referred to it as the 


Address delivered at a meeting of the Michigan Authors Association Oct. 27, 
1928. The address is er from the manuscript as submitted; the jokes 
and funny stories which made it diversive, are necessarily omitted. As the 
author perhaps truly says, “You can not print a joke and keep its tang 
nor a humorous story and retain its spice.” 
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State Farm School, I suppose to distinguish it from the State 
Reform School, another institution nearby. But as to the 
inmates many made no distinction. However, I am told, some 
good men came out of both institutions. 

The early days at the College were the best days of all. For 
they were the glorious days of youth, the days of unbounded 
expectation and of undaunted confidence. They were the 
bright, enchanting days of the morning of life when every 
thing was wonderful and beautiful. 

And there was a joyous freedom and a tender, careless 
grace about those dear old days that are dead that can never 
come back again. 

We were so young and everything seemed so new! Even 
the State of Michigan was young and the old College was crisp 
and new. Its founders and its first great Faculty of teachers 
were in vigorous hey-day. Their eyes were set upon a goal 
beyond our sight. And giants walked in our world unknown. 
They didn’t realize it and we didn’t know enough to know it, 
but measured by environment and by achievement and results 
they were big, strong, fearless, far-seeing men! 

And this great College, where we meet tonight, measured 
by the limitations of those early, meager, doubtful days, its 
limited plant and mean equipment, but with an inspired gov- 
erning board and a faculty small but approaching close to 
genius, and with a band of students, a few brilliant but all 
devoted,—this college—was as really great then as it ever has 
been since! 

Glance at our surroundings at the close of the first decade 
of the institution’s life: 

The campus was here, but not by that name. It was just 
an expanse of but recently timbered beautifully rolling land 
along a pleasant stream, with a wealth of native forest coming 
right down to the river on one side and right up to the road 
on the other. It was a beautiful scene but at that time largely 
one of natural beauty. And the buildings—two only—save 
the four faculty houses—Old College Hall and the dormitory, 
known as the “Saints’ Everlasting Rest” seemed to us so fine 
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and stately, standing against their background of dense green. 

That was the College plant,—“Old College Hall” and “Old 
Saints’ Rest,”—to which was added “Williams Hall” where we 
all went in to eat and where we hence were happy. Yet these 
old structures served well their time in those old days of long 
ago; but two went up in smoke that floated in dense clouds 
across the wood-land, and one went down in glory to be en- 
shrined in loving hearts with cherished memories,—all to be 
later replaced by the present clustering circle of stately 
edifices—fine, serviceable and suitable, and surrounding a 
campus that is now becoming one of the most beautiful in the 
world! 

It is comforting to note that Old College Hall which sur- 
vived to shelter many years of profound pioneer study and 
successful developments in applied science, and to build tradi- 
tions of far-reaching significance and memories of inspiring 
import,—is now to be perpetuated by a splendid monument and 
memorial, the joint offering by a devoted and worthy son, 
our beloved brother alumnus John Beaumont, and his wife,— 
the former a student of those old halcyon days. 

Now, Mr. President, it would be pleasant to me, if I had 
time, to tell of early incidents in the history of this College, 
thrilling and inspiring phases of American aspiration and 
rugged practicality, involving the enlightened struggles of 
Senator Justin S. Morrell and his determined associates for 
industrial education, and the affectionate foresight of Abraham 
Lincoln who signed the Land Grant College Bill. 

But time compels the limiting of my observations to the 
period of my own experience and the confining of my narrative 
to the early days embraced within my own happy sojourn as 
a student at M. A. C. 

So then to get to the “Early Days,” as I knew them, let me 
begin by telling something of the early conditions and some- 
thing of the wonderful governing boards of the College, some- 
thing about that wonderful first faculty of teachers and the 
wonderful courses of study, and follow with something about 
the students,—-specially about those who learned how to write. 
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For my title requires me to tell of the early authors and I 
propose to show to this meeting of authors and writers that 
though we were supposed to be farmers some of us could write 
and write quite well. 

As to the Early Days at M. A. C. let me tell you truly that 
those old days were good days, to me they were the best days 
of all! That of course may be just common loyalty to one’s 
own time. 

















CO-EDS OF AN BARLY PERIOD 


All graduated from the Agriculture course and later all married 
. C. graduates 


In the first place we were all poor,—that is, we were pretty 
poor; and poverty, if not too pinching, is not so bad, it is 
really often a blessing. Moral progress often springs from 
moderate poverty. Careers often start from some stress of 
penury that tries and tests the powers of their possessors. 
Has not this nation made its best moral strides in periods of 
depression ? 
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The early days of M. A. C. were very intimately associated 
with the Governing Boards and with the officers of the College. 
There was a close personal touch between the authorities and 
the students that cannot now obtain in these days of greater 
numbers. The early Boards of Agriculture were splendid 
specimens of strong, rugged, wise and frugal Michigan citizen- 
ship. The Board that governed in the days of which I speak 





SENIOR CLASS 1875 
Photographed in front of the class rock erected by class of 1873 


and that had in it Hezekiah G. Wells, a seer and prophet, 
and Franklin Wells, a versatile, persistent worker, was one of 
the best that ever bore the burden of pioneer educational 
leadership or that ever blessed this or any other College! 
And as to that great pioneer faculty of inspired teachers,— 
what words of mine can truly tell of those really great men! 
How can I hope to adequately portray the qualities of that 
coterie of educators that made those old days,—those trying, 
crucial typifying days—the classic days of this old School! 
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How can I fairly set forth the hearts and souls of those old 
path-finders, those fearless fate-determiners, that put this 
college in the van of all the illustrious line of America’s great 
practical, popular industrial institutions of learning and so 
fixed it by demonstration and by test of work and worth and 
by established traditions as to keep it there! 

Fortunate it was indeed for the future of American practi- 
cal education in agriculture, industry and mechanical art, 
that Four Stars of the first magnitude in the new lines of 
education were in-conjunction at this College in those determ- 
ining days. 

Let me write their names in underscored italics: 

Abbot, the tactful administrator, the cultured kindly har- 
monizer that held those old eager War Horses in steady step. 

Miles, the first professor of Agriculture in the first agricul- 
tural College in the world; the greatest teacher of practical 
agriculture of his time; that brought order in the farmers 
art—of which the science was then chaotic, that inspired his 
pupils to spread the gospel of improved scientific processes in 
the great essential indispensable avocations that feed and 
shelter and clothe the race! 

Kedzie, the great pioneer of practical chemistry, the chem- 
istry of the farm, the factory and the forest, the chemistry of 
the future, destined to become the super-science of them all, 
dealing with physical forces of immeasurable potency and 
holding within its fateful grasp the power to bless and to 
save or to curse and destroy human civilization and mayhap 
the human race. 

Fairchild, the inspiring professor of language and literature 
and belles letters, who knew well the inestimable worth of 
words, the clear expression of human thought and the honest 
utterances of the human heart, a gentle intriguing teacher 
who unawares would thrill and bind you to the beauty of his 
theme. 

Cook, the first graduate teacher, whose sincerity and zeal, 
whose ardor and anxiety and whose optimism and enthusiasm 
and whose devotion to a high ideal of persistent determined 
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usefulness, served as a mental and moral mentor to us all, 
and—lastly— 

Good Old Dr. Beal, the botanist, the lover of flowers and 
shrubs and trees, of fields, forests and the big out-doors, who 
for fifty years by unfailing kindliness and unfaultering faith- 
fulness, as well as by work and worth and merit, endeared 
himself perhaps to a greater number of individual students 
than any other member of that rare Faculty, a quiet splendid 
teacher whose quaint, homely rugged character was a great 
asset to this College during all those early years. 

These six were our Big Four, rolled together, blended into 
united force they were like the morning stars or brilliant 
constellations—brightest of our College skies in that early 
morning of its useful life. 

One or two paragraphs must serve to tell of the hapless 
handful of hungry, hopeful students of the early days at 
M. A. C. We numbered not much over a hundred on the 
average and we all slept the sleep of the Saints in the “Saints’ 
Everlasting Rest’, that is we slept there till Williams Hall 
was built where some of us got roomier quarters. But all of 
us ate in the basement—which has given me a kindly feeling 
for basements ever since. 

Our daily routine of duties, as I recall those happy days, 
was about as follows :— 

6 A.M. Rousing Bell 

7 “ Breakfast 

7:45 A.M. Chapel Service 

8 “ Class Recitations till noon 
5 ins M. Dinner 

1 P.M. Work 3 hours 

4 + “ Free till 6 

6 “« . Supper 

7 “« Study 3 hours 

10* “ Lights out 

Friday nights were given over to meetings of Literary, 
Debating and other societies, the Cincinnatus Lyceum being 
the oldest one in my time. 








THEOPHILUS CAPEN ABBOT, A. M., LL. D. 


President, 1862-1884. Constant defender of the new education and the 
manual labor system. “The formative President” 
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Saturdays: Free all day. Those who wished to work could 
usually do so and they received 1214 cents per hour. 


Sundays 8 A.M. Breakfast 
1 P.M. Dinner 
. Chapel Services 
“ Bible Class 
- Supper 
Prayer meeting in Chapel 


Om ~~ & 


The College year began about March 1st. There was a 
Summer Vacation of two weeks beginning July 1st. The 
Junior Exhibition was held on or about August 15th and 
Commencement was on or about Nov. 15th. 

The winter vacation lasted three months and four months 
were allowed to those students who taught a four months term 
of district school as many did. 

It should be remembered that nearly all the students taught 
school in winter. My brother Richard taught the school near 
Dearborn where Henry Ford later attended, and I taught the 
Ten Eyck School one term, where Titus Dort, prominent in 
early Michigan history, was moderator. 

The foregoing schedule of events at M. A. C. may seem harsh 
to modern students, but it wasn’t so to us. There was no - 
hardship in that seven o’clock breakfast, nor in the three 
hours daily labor on the farm, or in the gardens, or in develop- 
ing the grounds. In fact most of us much liked that work. 
It was educational and was so designed. And the small com- 
pensation came in handy to help pay board bills which we 
thought were very high,—around $2.50 a week. But it was 
good board; good quality of meats, plenty of milk, cream and 
butter from the College Dairy, vegetables from the garden, 
fruits—sometimes strawberries and even honey. The College 
had an apiary in charge of Prof. Cook who wrote the book 
on “Blessed Bees.” He kept the bees in winter in the base- 
ment of Saints’ Rest and one early spring some got out and 
came up in our rooms. But they were well behaved. The 
Professor by precept and example had taught them not to 

















ROBERT CLARK KEDZIE, A. M., M. D., Se. D. 


Professor of Chemistry, 1863-1902. Builder of the first separate laboratory 
on the campus, 1871. Active in many fields but always at work 
for the College 
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sting. “Blessed bees” could hardly sting with any sense of 
self respect and such a name! 

We did not seem to mind that we had to take care of our 
rooms, bring water in a pail and keep the wood-fire burning 
in the cheerful little stove. We were above being particular 
about detail conveniences, and the fact that we had no baths 
never seemed to bother us a bit. We washed in the pail or 
went swimming in the Red Cedar River when the weather 
warmed. Napoleon often had no tub. Alexander bathed in the 
Kuphrates and Ptolemy in the Nile. Pompey swam in the 
Bay of Naples when he went down to Herculaneum and his 
wife who was afraid of water took along a drove of She Asses 
and was washed in their milk. But that would have been too 
much trouble for us at M. A. ©. 

There was no hardship in the Chapel Exercises. We ail 
attended them as a matter of course. Nothing was really 
compulsory, so we did the things as planned. One could get 
excused from work for almost any reason. But only few 
wanted to. To plan, lay out and dig a ditch or drain or 
sewer, or build a barn or piggery under Dr. Miles was little 
less than a delight. It should be remembered that Dr. Miles 
was an experimentor, and his students were inspired by his 
experiments. Tests were made with Portland and Natural 
cements by mixing them with sand and gravel. “Grout” we 
called it then. Now it is called concrete and it is used in 
all construction and in “Good Roads” that lace and span the 
whole country. Also tests were made with coal tar mixed 
with sand,—the forerunner of our modern asphalt. Reflect for 
but a moment and you will see that we were occupied with 
fateful things. 

Those Sunday afternoon services in the College Chapel were 
conducted by the Lansing clergymen who took turns in com- 
ing. If one failed to show up President Abbot or Dr. Kedzie 
or Prof. Fairchild could take his place and preach as well or 
better. Dr. Beal was a Quaker and couldn’t preach much, 
but his daily life was a sermon, and his smile a benediction. 
As I have said there was nothing obligatory about attending 
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the Sunday services in the Chapel or the Bible Classes follow- 
ing, but many attended both, and those who were fortunate 
to be in President Abbot’s class were furnished a rare treat, 
for he could expound the Bible beautifully, in fact he could 
interest you in anything. 

The Junior Exhibitions and the Commencement Exercises 
were events of immense individual and personal interest to the 
students involved. At the former every junior spoke his piece 
and at the latter every Senior delivered an oration, many of 
them fine. These events were Red Letter Days at M. A. C. 
The old chapel was decorated and trimmed with flowers and 
filled with fine people from Lansing and more distant places. 
At the Commencement of 1871 President Angell of the Univer- 
sity made the formal address, a masterpiece of his earlier 
days. He was then about 40. 

In handing out the diplomas President Abbot, and I think 
on one or two occasions the Hon. Hezekiah G. Wells, Presi- 
dent of the Board, made wonderful little speeches to the recipi- 
ents ‘which fired them with a determination to do something 
worthy of their Alma Mater. 

Perhaps I should say a word or two about the “co-eds” who 
came to the College that year for the first time. There were 
five or six of them all refined and worthy young women and 
all, as it seemed to me, very beautiful, jolly, happy girls, that 
set our hearts atingle! It was fortunate for the future of 
co-education, then somewhat tabu, that these first students 
at M. A. C. were so really good and fine. 

I fell in love with all of them, sometimes several at the 
same time, and it was hard to see them picked off and carried 
away by lucky seniors who on graduation had places waiting 
for them as teachers in other Colleges. None of those co-eds 
remained to graduate. They were too choice to be left. 

It was my hope to have time to tell about the leading 
courses of study at the College in those early days, and to 
show some of the wonderful results. The course in chemistry 
produced some great and distinguished chemists, and the 
course in agriculture sent out a dozen or more graduates who 














MANLEY MILES, M. D. 
First Professor of Practical Agriculture in America, 1861-1875. Inspiring 
leader of his students whether in class room or digging a ditch 
on the farm 
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almost at once became prominent, some as teachers, some as 
writers, several of nation-wide renown. Likewise the courses 
in botany and in horticulture produced some very outstanding 
men. 

3ut I feel forced to limit my lecture in this regard to one 
particular line of study, namely that of English Literature, 
which we took under Professor Fairchild, and which will be 
of the most interest to you as members of the Authors craft 
and devotees of the glorious art of letters. It would seem 
interesting to an audience of writers to tell about the course 
in literature and how the study of English literature affected 
some of us in those early days at M. A. C, 

When I entered College in 1871, we took up the ordinary 
grind of academic studies,—mathematics, history, rhetoric, 
ete., and I suppose we liked their dry old bones, at least 
enough to pass. But I do not think we enjoyed them as much 
as we did the three hours daily labor, which was also educa- 
tional, and for which the State of Michigan paid us seven 
cents an hour, if we were good and five cents an hour if we 
were poor, as many of us were. 

But when came the next—the sophomore year—little did 
I realize the joy that was in store. [For then we took up 
English literature, described by Professor Fairchild, as the 
“Story of the race”. Under his deft guidance we saw that 
letters showed the heart of humanity, its hopes and aspira- 
tions, its passions and despair, its loves and hatreds, its good 
and evil, its salvation and its fate. In other words the human 
soul and human life were laid before us, and as we progressed, 
little by little, all the world from the bright beginnings to the 
splendid future seemed to be ours. In a very real sense we 
took the human universe into our grasp and our minds began 
to broaden. 

The inspiring effect of the study of literature, as it came to 
me at least,—a boy of seventeen,—was remarkable. I had of 
course read in a desultory way some current and standard 
works, as most boys had, but I realized nothing of the joy of 
literary creation, or its appreciation, and nothing of the real 























GEORGE THOMPSON FAIRCHILD, A. M., D. D. 


Professor of English and Literature, 1865-1879. Strong upholder of literary 
culture in a College devoted to practical science 
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significance and the fateful power of literary expression in 
the progress of humanity. 

We took this study under Professor Fairchild, whose quali- 
ties I have tried to describe; and it will require more skill 
than I possess to portray to you even the semblance of his 
picture of the progress of English letters and of their power 
and purpose and effect, as the mental vision comes back to me, 
like a glorious panorama in the golden light and that still 
glistens and scintillates through the misty distance of over 
half a hundred years. 

As the mystic scroll was enchantingly unrolled, we seemed 
to see away back among the early literary impulses, the shim- 
mering twinklings of the lights of Greece and Rome and the 
distant East and then the later literary flashes of the middle 
ages, specially those of Italy and Spain, all casting a sort 
of prophetic glow which seemed in some way to herald the 
approach of a mysterious and wonderful procession of—shall 
I call them-—Super-humans, or were they demi-gods ?—emerg- 
ing into view in the treasure island of our literary dreams,— 
the Happy Isle of Albion—IEngland—Britain—the breeding 
nest and birthplace of the Anglo-saxon tongue,—the cherish- 
ing home of that human inspiration known as English Litera- 
ture. And what a vista opened! 

The procession, dim, almost celestial, began slowly to show 
characters. We could catch glimpses of their glistening ban- 
ners away on the far side of a sort of misty haze, a wavering 
curtain of tradition and imagination, hanging athwart the 
scene of early English history. 

A few majestic figures gradually grew more distinct. 
Among the first to focus our rapt fancies were those of Arthur 
and his gallant Knights,—-Arthur, at once a Saxon sovereign, 
an Author and a King. 

You know those rare old pioneers of English letters! You 
Authors who are carrying on their royal line. They are the 
early morning stars of your bright literary firmament,— 
Saxon, Angle, Scot, Norman and Celt-—merging into English, 
the early English of the Old Chroniclers, the Romancers, the 


























ALBERT JOHN COOK, M.S&., Se.D. 


Professor of Zoology and Entomology, 1867-1893. Enthusiastic teacher 
and investigator : 
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Knights in shining Armour and the squires of high degree. 
They were the heralds of the “Bands sublime, whose mighty 
footsteps echo through the corridors of time”. 

Suddenly there looms up a distinct and stately figure, that 
of rare old Chaucer. Chaucer, typical of early English, the 
“well of English undefiled”, a super-wonderful writer, a trav- 
eller who had known Petrarch at Padua, the delineator of the 
Canterbury Pilgrims, the depictor of the typicals of his time, 
of knights and nuns and priests and priors and the living 
people of those old romantic days. Chaucer, first outstanding 
figure of our literature, forerunner of great followers, fixer of 
true English, crystalizer of the national mind and the herald 
of the final hero and God-given genius of the English tongue 
—Shakespeare! 

If Arthur and his Knights were morning stars, Shakespeare 
is the dazzling sun of midday, never to be eclipsed, nor even 
dimmed. 

Presently the line grew larger—Ecclesiastics came and used 
your sacred art, Saintly figures. Old John Wickleffe, cultured 
Oxonian, translator of the Bible. Reformer of his Country’s 
faith. Then great people,—James of Scotland, Thomas Earl 
of Surrey, and the Duke of Norfolk, took up literature. Then 
Nobles, like Sir Thomas Wyatt and Sir Thomas Moore, who 
gave us the word Utopia. 

And, by ‘the way, it is you Writers and Authors who have 
largely made and still are making our language,—the greatest 
possession of humanity, the language destined to be universal! 
Caxton, the Printer, Latimer the Reformer, John Fox with his 
“Book of Martyrs”; and Baxter, Bunyan and Locke. Do you 
not see their significance? If it hadn’t been for Bunyan we 
would not have had Saints’ Rest! 

Then the light falls on gay cavaliers, all Sirs—Sir Walter 
Raleigh, Sir Philip Sidney and all the bright stars of the 
Golden Age of Elizabeth. They come on in double line now. 
Beaumont & Fletcher, Edmund Spencer and rare Ben Jonson. 
And presently in majesty and might, the great Shakespeare. 
It matters not whether Shakespeare was Shakespeare or some- 
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body else was Shakespeare! The name stands, like sparkling 
diamonds set in glistening gold, as the epitome and personi- 
fication of the power and genius of English Language and 
Literature, and that name with all that it implied came to us 
with a sense of possession. It was ours! 

Now note how the giants clustered and came forth. Lord 
Bacon one of the three greatest human minds, and Alexander 
Pope, Joseph Addison, John Dryden, Jonathan Swift and 
the mighty Milton! Think of that name as a fixer of men’s 
faiths! 

Then followed a name great in English science and in 
English letters, Sir Isaac Newton, the greatest natural philos- 
opher of all time! You may say he did not write pure litera- 
ture. But he found out and wrote out, in letters of adamant, 
the fundamental physical law of the Universe. He put Kep- 
ler’s formulas into final test. His statement of the underlying 
law of physics still stands unchallenged and unchanged! 

Soon the line swells into a crowd: Cowper, Thompson, Sam 
Johnson, Oliver Goldsmith and good old Dr. Watts. And 
Thomas Gray! How many millions quote his Elegy. How 
many use it as a soother for restless nights! 

Then came triplets and quartets, great romancers, writers 
of pure literature,—Steele, Smollet, Fielding, Lawrence Stern, 
Southy, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Walter Scott, Byron, Brown- 
ing, Bulwer and “Bobby” Burns! 

By this time I think we were out of breath and flushed with 
following that dazzling procession. And my recollection is 
that after bringing us face to face with the great leader of 
modern verse—Alfred Tennyson—that Professor Fairchild’s 
lectures closed. He may have given us a glimpse of the classic 
moderns,—Dickens, Thackaray and the rest. But it was enough 
to stamp our minds indelibly with the beauty, perfection and 
mighty power of English letters. It was not needful to bring 
us back across the waters and to show us that here in our own 
beloved land there had been produced, meanwhile, the equal of 
those consummate English moderns, our own great constella- 
tion of American immortals,—Irving, Hawthorne, Lowell, 
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Longfellow, Bryant, Holmes, Whittier, Poe, Cooper, Emerson 
and Harriet Beecher Stow. (I included the latter not for liter- 
ary merit but for the wonderful effect of her one great story.) 

That inspiration was perhaps wisely left for us to follow out 
ourselves. 

Such was one of the courses of study in the Early Days 
of M.S. C. It was a wonderful historic review of English let- 
ters. And it was more than that. History is not all. Facts 
however full are not full truth. Life must be added. And 
literature is the life,—the sacred insight to the hidden heart 
strings of humanity. 

T have told so much, my author friends, because to so many 
of you literature is your life. 

I come now to the second division of my theme—the “Karly 
Authors of M.S.C.” and begin by asking what was the effect 
of the studies here, particularly the course in literature which 
I have tried to describe, on the young, impressionable minds 
fresh from the farms of Michigan. 

You will, I think, be surprised by the amount of literary im- 
pulse and output of those early days: 

Dr. Frank 8S. Kedzie, the official historian of the College, 
has furnished the following list, which I append, almost as 
it appeared without much comment or any criticism further 
than to say that everything written by the authors of M.S.C., 
that got on the Kedzie list, was good. It had to be. This I 
know because I was on the list myself, once, but was marked 
off. The omission was due, quite justly, to the fact that my 
effort was not authorship but only compilation, an attempt 
to set forth the laws of Michigan and other States as appli- 
cable to farm life and rural transactions. 
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Tue Kepzie List or M. 8S. C. AurHors, ARRANGED 
= ? 
CHRONOLOGICALLY 


The dates in the list are the years of graduation. 


Wirtu a Frew AppiTIons AND COMMENTS BY HEeNry HAIGH 


Frank Hodgman, 1862. 
“A Wandering Singer and His Songs.” 
First graduate to write a book. A pleasing Collection 
of little poems, many relating to the College and the 
rest relating to rural life or to the Author’s experi- 
ences. 
Albert N. Prentice, 1862. 
“Natural Distribution of Plant Seeds.” 
A very delightful and instructive brochure on nature’s 
method of distributing seeds. Took a prize. Prentice 
was Professor of Botany at Cornell University for many 
years. 
Albert J. Cook, 1862. 
“Beekeeper’s Guide” 
“Birds of Michigan” 
Practical and useful; also author of many articles. 
Oscar Clute, 1862. 
“The Blessed Bees” 
“Education at the Michigan Agricultural College,” 
and other writings. . 
Will W. Tracy, 1867. 
Articles on Horticulture, Seed Production, ete., and on 
other subjects. Said to be excellent. 
Chas. J. Monroe, 1867. 
Articles on Horticulture and Fruit Growing, all good. 
Daniel Strange, 1867. 
Many articles on Pioneer History, including History of 
Eaton County. All of high order, also “Farmer’s Man- 
ual of Tariff.” 
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Alfred G. Gulley, 1868. 
Articles on Agriculture. He was Professor of Agricul- 
ture in the Connecticut Agricultural College for many 
years. 
Charles EK. Bessey, 1869. 
Many Articles on Biological and Educational subjects, 
etc., of great merit. 
William K. Kedzie, 1870. 
Agricultural Geology. 
Charles W. Garfield, 1870. 
Many articles and addresses on Forestry, Horticulture, 
Civic Improvement and Welfare Work, Recreational 
and Educational subjects. All of very high order. 
R. M. Slocum, 1871. 
“Krom Nebulae to Man and Beyond.” 
Peter H. Felker, 1871. 
“The Grocer’s Manual”. 
Said to have been a useful book. 
Idward M. Shelton, 1871. 
Notable literary work in the field of agricultural edu- 
cation. 
Rolla C. Carpenter, 1873. 
Contributions to the Subject of Experimental Engineer- 
ing Research. 
Iugene Davenport, 1878. 
“A Son of the Timberlands,” an autobiography. 
Frank A. Gulley, 1880. 
First Lessons in Agriculture, a Text Book for Students. 
Liberty Hyde Bailey, 1882. 
“The Holy Earth”. 
Two books of Poems. Encyclopedia of American Horti- 
culture. The standard work of its kind. “The Evolu- 
tion of our Native Fruits.” Technical Treaties on 
Fruit Development. Many brochures and Articles on 
Rural Science. Perhaps the most voluminous writer of 
M. S. C. 
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Herbert W. Collingwood, 18838. 


“Adventures in Silence” and “Andersonville Violets”. 
Two very good books. “The Business Hen”. “Hope 
Farm Notes”. Mr. Collingwood was Editor of the Rural 
New Yorker for many years. 


M. D. Chatterton, 


“The Immortality of Man.” 


Theries D. Heinbaugh, 1885. 


“Corn Culture in the North and Northwest”. 


Nelson 8. Mayo, 1888. 


“The Care of Animals”. 


Ray Stannard Baker, 1889. 


The most famous of the M. S. C. writers and perhaps 
the most prolific. His books comprise the following: 
“Boy’s Book of Inventions”, 

“Boy’s Second Book of Inventions’, 

“The Friendly Road”, 

“Scenes in Germany”, 

“Adventures in Contentment”, 

“Adventures in Friendship”, 

“Following the Color Linc”, 

“Our New Prosperity”, 

“Woodrow Wilson, President of U. 8S.”, 

“Woodrow Wilson and World Settlement”, 

“Woodrow Wilson—Life and Letters”, 

“An American Pioneer in Science—The Life and Service 
of William J. Beal”. 

Under the name of David Grayson, Ray Stannard Baker 
has become well known. He is Associate Editor of The 
American Magazine. Still a young man and still writ- 
ing. 





James W. Tuomey, 1889. 


Foundations of silviculture from an ecological basis. 


Howard E. Weed, 1889. 





Writer on Landscaping. Author of “Modern Park Cem- 
eteries”’. 
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W. J. Meyers, 1890. 
“Straight Line and Circle”, 
“Straight Line and Curves”. 
Kenyon L. Butterfield, 1891. 
Writer of books relating to Rural Life, viz:— 
“Chapters on Rural Progress”. 
“Christian Program for Rural Community”, 
“Country Church and the Rural Program”, 
“The Farmer and the New Day”, 
“The Farmer’s Book Shelf”. 
All books of great merit and great influence. 
Wilbur O. Hedrick, 1891. 
“The Economics of Food Supply”. 
A careful treatise on a most important subject. 
Frederick B. Mumford, 1891. 
“Lessons from European Agriculture”. 
Herbert W. Mumford, 1891. 
“Beef Production”. 
Ulysses P. Hedrick, 1893. 
Book on Fruits :— 
“The Cherries of New York”, 
“The Grapes of New York”, 
“The Pears of New York”, 
“The Plums of New York”, 
“The Small Fruits of New York”, 
“Cyclopedia of Hardy Fruits”, 
“Systematic Pomology”, 
“Notes on Edible Plants”. 
Maurice Kains, 1895. 
“Plant Propagation”, 
“Principles of Pruning”, 
“Culinary Herbs”, 
“Poultry Production”, 
“Ginseng”’. 
Herbert E. Van Norman, 1897. 
“First Lessons in Dairying”. 
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Iizra D. Sanderson, 1897. 
“Insects Injurious to Crops”. 
Philip 8S. Rose, 1899. 
Editor of Country Gentleman. 
Bert Vermuth, 1902. 
Editor Michigan Farmer. 
If. Karl Young, 1902. 
Editor Farmers Review 
Arthur J. Anderson, 1905. 
_ Editor Pennsylvania Farmer. 
RK. S. Clark, 1920. 
“Rime of the Plowman”, a poem as good as many of 
Whitcomb Riley’s. 
Rose Coleman, 1916. 
“The Gypsy”, a poem 
Mrs. Scot Lilly (Jean McCoy) 
Novelist—“The Seven Sisters” published by Dutton. 
Publisher calls it the best mystery story of the year. 
A thrilling, gripping story. 
Joseph Rosen, 1908. 
Wrote on Agriculture and Jewish Settlement problems. 
Wrote in Russian. The only graduate to write books 
in a foreign tongue. 
This list is not complete, but contains all that I can get 
track of up to this time. 

You will see from the foregoing list that the literary impulse 
emanating from M. 8S. C. has been prolific and the output 
meritorious and large. The Kedzie list was alphabetical and 
divided the authors into writers of real literature and writers 
of technical works. I have taken the liberty of arranging the 
writers chronologically and without reference to the character 
of their work. . 

Much of the technical work, so-called, is of high order of 
literary merit. Also I have added the names of several writ- 
ers whose excellent work has found publication in magazine 
and newspaper articles and in public addresses, such means of 
expression being as important as publication in book form. 
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Such, my dear friends, are my crude Flemish pictures of 
those dear old College days, and such is the list of the im- 
portant, meritorious and promising writers of Michigan State 
College. I thank you for good attention, your wonderful 
patience. The old days can never come back. They are dead 
and gone forever. But their influence, the writings they 
inspired, the ideas they engendered and the forces and pur- 
poses they put forth have gone far and wide on missions of 
great human welfare. 











Micuican’s Karty Mirirary Roaps 
By Grorce B. Cariin 
(Librarian Detroit Vews) 

N 1818 the war department of the United States under 

John C. Calhoun, Secretary of War, began the construction 

of the first military and post road in Michigan. In his report 

of January 14, 1819 Mr. Calhoun published an outline of his 

plan for improving communication and gave his reasons 
therefor: 

“A judicious system of roads and canals, constructed for 
the convenience of commerce and the transportation of mail 
only, without reference to military operations, is itself among 
the most efficient means for the more complete defense of the 
United States. Without averting to the fact that the roads 
and canals which such a system would require are, with few 
exceptions, precisely those which would be required for the 
operation of war, such a system, by consolidating our union 
and increasing our wealth and fiscal capacity, would add 
greatly to our resources in war. 

“Many of the roads and canals which have been suggested 
are no doubt of the first importance to the commerce, the 
manufactures, the agriculture and political prosperity of the 
country, but are not, for that reason, less useful or necessary 
for military purposes. It is, in fact, one of the great advant- 
ages of our country, enjoying so many others, that whether 
we regard its internal improvements in relation to military, 
civil or political purposes, very near the same system in all 
its parts is required. - — -— If those roads or canals had 
been pointed out which are necessary for military purposes 
the list would have been small indeed.” 

Special government funds for road building were not then 
available, so Mr. Calhoun decided to undertake the building 
of military roads as a government necessity and to employ 
troops of the government garrisoned at various posts in the 
building of such roads. 
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Part of the first battalion corps of United States artillery 
was then stationed at Detroit. Captain Henry Leavenworth 
appears to have been the ranking officer at Fort Shelby during 
this period and in his absence the command fell upon First 
Lieutenant Neucas Mackey from January to June, 1818 and 
upon Capt. John Farley! later. The construction of a military 
road from Detroit to Saginaw was done in sections under vari- 
ous contractors. Stephen Mack and Shubael Conant built the 
road from the Campus Martius in Detroit to the six-mile road 
in 1818 at $1,000 per mile. Horatio Ball carried the work on 
from Royal Oak to Pontiac but the section between the six- 
mile road and Royal Oak was through a morass and private 
contractors would not undertake it, so Capt. Leavenworth 
directed troops of the artillery company in that construction. 
About two miles of that section were built upon log cribs 
sunk in the marsh. 

Another military road undertaken at the same time between 
Detroit and the Maumee River consisted in some improvement 
of the old trail known as the river road and then for the 
greater part of the route, an improvement of the pioneer high- 
way ent out by the soldiers led from Ohio to Detroit by Gen. 
William Hull in 1812. Attempts were apparently made to 
finance the building of a portion of this 'road by the sale of 
lands in the vicinity of Wyandotte and Monroe. These lands 
were advertised for sale and afterward sold at auction. This 
was perhaps the first real land boom which was staged in 
the vicinity of Detroit, for the men of means in the town 
appear to have risen to the bait in fine style. John R. Williams, 
Stephen Mack, Shubael Conant, Gen. Alexander Macomb, 
Major John Biddle, Solomon Sibley, Major Jonathan Kearsley, 
and Dr. Delevan or Dilivan bought tracts along the proposed 
road, some of them bidding up to as high as $40 per acre. 


Capt. John Farley and Lieut. Otis Fisher both served in the campaign on 
the Niagara frontier in the war of 1812. Fisher lost an arm in the battle of 
Lundy’s Lane. Farley was promoted to the rank of Captain and Fisher thought 
he was entitled to equal promotion, and occasionally made comparisons of 
his own service with Farley’s. In the spring of 1820 Farley challenged Fisher 
to fight a duel. They crossed the river in separate boats and the combat 
took place on the bluff between Windsor and Sandwich. Fisher fell dead 
while Farley escaped unhurt. 
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These men made an effort toward promoting a town settle. 
ment at Wyandotte and laid out town lots along both sides of 
the government road at what is now Biddle Avenue in Wyan- 
dotte, but town lots did not sell and the scheme failed. In 
later years, their enthusiasm cooled, most of the speculators 
sold out to Major John Biddle who held fast to the property 
for many years. 

The road building went on intermittently. Swampy 
stretches were laid with corduroy and rude log bridges were 
built at the Huron, Raisin and other streams, but the road 
was at best a mere rough trail. When the road had been 
opened to a point about 10 miles south of Monroe work ceased 
for a time but later it was carried on to the Maumee and then 
terminated at Perrysburg and was known as the Detroit & 
Perrysburg road. 

The original military road between Detroit and southern 
Ohio was cut out hurriedly by the troops led by Gen. William 
Hull from Dayton to Detroit during the month of June, 1812. 
During the necessary halts on that march Gen. Hull estab- 
lished Fort McArthur, named for Col. Duncan McArthur, 
near the present town of Kenton; Fort Findlay, on the site of 
Findlay, and another post or fortified camp on the east side of 
a bend in Portage River. This camp, of which little is recorded, 
was known as Hull’s Camp. About the only trace left of it is 
a well 20 feet deep and stoned. This may have been dug by 
other troops at a later date. These forts were probably little 
more than hurriedly built blockhouses. “Hull’s Trail” led 
via Urbana, Fort McArthur, Findlay, to the east of North 
Baltimore, a little west of Cygnet, northward through Portage 
and Bowling Green and crossed the Maumee near Turkey- 
Foot rock. The trail then led down the river through the site 
of Maumee, thence to Toledo where the route is known as 
Detroit Avenue, then to the River Raisin at Monroe (French- 
town) and on to Brownstown on the Huron. There it 
adopted the route of the old river-road trail to Monguagon, 
Wyandotte, Ecorse, Springwells and Detroit. The last camp- 
ing place on the route was at Springwells. The towns then in 
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‘existence in the region traversed were Chillicothe, Urbana, 
and Frenchtown. The other settlements were all of later date. 

The little army recruited in Ohio had a cavalcade of 70 
pack horses and a herd of 300 cattle for food. For a consider- 
able part of the distance the route was directed by the compass 
across a terrain that had never been traversed before by any 
considerable number of civilized men. Many of the men were 
armed wita keen axes with which they felled trees and cleared 
away the brush of thickets. The march progressed slowly for 
the Indians of the region had been carefully schooled to an 
implacable hostility toward all Americans and so, while some 
worked at clearing out a way for the march of the little 
army the others had to stand guard. At nightfall camps were 
pitched beside a stream of water, the horses were relieved of 
their heavy pack saddles, spancelled or hobbled and turned 
loose to graze. There were among the other supplies carried 
14,000 pounds of flour to make bread for the defenders of 
Detroit when they should arrive at their destination. This 
had to be carefully protected from the weather. 

Pickets were posted all around the camp and relieved every 
two hours to guard against a surprise attack at the hands of 
hestile Indians. There were wide stretches of swampy land 
to be laid with brush and corduroyed with logs. Streams too 
deep to be forded had to be hurriedly and crudely bridged 
with logs. Thus they made their way across Miami, Shelby, 
Au Glaize, and Allen counties and, swinging eastward, crossed 
Hancock, Wood and Lucas counties which were not surveyed 
until several years later. Crossing the then undetermined 
line between the State of Ohio and the Territory of Michigan 
they followed the old trail northward a short distance back 
from Lake Erie, crossing many creeks, some of them large: 
and deep, until they arrived at Frenchtown, a little hamlet 
and trading post on the River Raisin, after traversing the 
future townships of Erie, La Salle, and Monroe. 

After a brief rest to graze their horses and cattle they 
crossed the Raisin and continued across the township of 
Frenchtown to Swan Creek and there crossed into Berlin 
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Township where they had to make the crossing of the Huron 
River. At that time all this Michigan area was a part of 
Wayne County. A later delimitation made what is now 
Berlin Township of Monroe County the Township of Browns- 
town of Wayne County, but afterward the dividing line of 
Wayne and Monroe was fixed at the Huron River and the 
Township of Berlin was created out of the portion detached 
from Brownstown. 

The survey map, drawn by Joseph Fletcher in 1817 shows 
the Hull Military Road as crossing the Huron in a short 
bend or loop of the river in section 23 of Brownstown. From 
that point the trail ran due north across sections 14 and 11 
to Brownstown Creek and from there the trail veered east- 
ward again toward the mouth of Detroit River and led past 
Slocum’s Island, Elizabeth Park, Trenton, Monguagon or 
Wyandotte, Ecorse and Springwells to Detroit. 

During all this time war was only an expectation and a 
probability. The Hull expedition was not informed promptly 
when war was declared, but the British posts at Malden or 
Amherstberg and even at Mackinac was promptly notified by 
couriers. During the march across Ohio the baggage had 
been a serious impediment and there were officers, soldiers 
‘and a few civilians who accompanied the little army who suf- 
fered from fever and ague and were too weak to keep up when 
the expedition would strike a better trail. 

At the mouth of the Maumee was a small schooner, the 
Cuyahoga, and this was chartered by Gen. Hull to carry his 
baggage, including his private chest containing all his maps 
and plans, the roster of the mustered troops and his personal 
effects. Two or three officers and their baggage, some ailing 
privates, and Aaron Greeley, the official surveyor, who had 
been down in Ohio on business, went aboard with all their 
effects. Mr. Greeley carried with him his survey maps and 
notes of land surveys in and about Detroit. 

Instead of taking the Trenton channel on the west side of 
Grosse Ile, as they would have done had they known that war 
had actually been declared, they sailed boldly up the channel 
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east of Bois Blanc Island. As the schooner approached the 
Fort at Amherstberg a cannon shot was fired across her bow 
and she was hailed with an order to stop. Then for the first 
time they were told that war had been declared and that the 
schooner and all on board were captives of war. 

Gen. Hull and his officers were dumbfounded when on-arriv- 
ing at. Detroit they learned of the interception and capture of 
the schooner with all the papers of the commanding officer 
and much of the baggage and the provisions of the troops. 
The enemy were thus fully informed as to the number and 
character of the recruited troops which the roster of the 
volunteers would reveal. Hull’s embarrassment was so acute 
that he foolishly sent a communication to Fort Malden 
demanding a return of the schooner, troops, supplies and 
records. This demand was naturally met with derision on the 
part of the British commandant. 

The food supply at Detroit was hardly sufficient for the 
civilian inhabitants and all the men of the town of military 
age had been enlisted as volunteer militia under Capt. Elijah 
Brush and were being drilled daily under direction of Judge 
James Witherell, who had been a soldier of the Revolution. 
They were armed with any sort of weapons that could be pro- 
cured, hunting rifles of small caliber, old flintlock muskets 
from the arsenal in various states of disability, hunting knives 
and tomahawks or hand axes. The most pressing necessity of 
the moment was food, so Gen. Hull dispatched messengers to 
Gov. Meigs at Chillicothe, Ohio, 200 miles in an air line from 
Detroit and much farther by the crooked trail through the 
wilderness. 

The messengers reached Chillicothe July 18 after six and a 
half days travel and delivered the following note to Gov. 
Meigs: 

“Detroit, July 11, 1812. 


Dear Sir:—The army arrived on the 5th Inst. and I have now only 
time to state to you that we are very deficient in provisions and I have 
authorizéd Col. Piatt to furnish a supply for three months. The com- 
munication through to, Detroit must be preserved by your militia or 
this army will perish for want of provisions. We have the fullest 
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confidence that you will do all in your power to prevent so distressing 
a calamity to this patriotic army. I am, very respectfully 

Your obedient Serv’t 
W. Hull.” 


Gov. Meigs immediately called a mass meeting of citizens 
and 95 men of Chillicothe voluntered for the emergency ser- 
vice of rushing supplies to save the garrison at Detroit., They 
were merchants, mechanics, lawyers and farmers of little if 
any military experience and many of them were unaccustomed 
to harships. They loaded 70 pack horses with 200 pounds of 
flour each and gathered 300 head of cattle, which were assem- 
bled at Urbana and on the morning of July 21 this relief 
expedition was on its way to Detroit in command of Capt. 
Henry Brush, a noted lawyer of Chillicothe. 

They marched from 25 to 30 miles a day over the greater 
part of the way, as fast in fact as the packhorses could be led. 
At Urbana they were reinforced by a few government troops 
of the Fourth U.S. Infantry who had fought at the battle of 
Tippecanoe in the previous year. At a distance of a quarter 
of a mile in advance of the main body a squad of four or five 
men marched as scouts to prevent a surprise by ambushed 
Indians. The trail was the narrow road cut out by Gen. 
Hull’s troops a few days before and badly rutted by the wheels 
of his heavily loaded baggage wagons so the expedition gen- 
erally travelled in single file. On each side of the trail, when 
possible, a flank guard of eight or ten men marched at a dis- 
tance of about 200 yards from the‘main column and the regu- 
lar troops, under command of Sergeant Story followed as a 
rear guard. 

Each man carried on his back a pack of 30 pounds ‘in a 
knapsack and on top of that a rolled blanket and an oil cloth. 
No tents were carried and the men, most of whom were accus- 
tomed to indoor life, slept on the ground at night without 
bedding or shelter with their loaded arms by their sides. 
Each man carried a musket, a tomahawk, a butcher-knife and 
a bayonet in a sheath. The cooking was divided into messes of 
five or six men. At night, when they halted to rest, camp 
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kettles were distributed with rations of flour, bacon or salt 
pork. The flour was poured into a camp kettle, mixed with 
water and kneaded into dough with a little salt. This dough 
was coiled around poles of green saplings in a mass about an 
inch thick and the poles were laid across the camp fires, sup- 
ported by forked sticks and turned to insure even baking. 
When it was cooked the “pole-bread,” as it was called, was 
broken away from the pole and eaten and a supply was pro- 
vided for the march of the following day. 

The pork or bacon, which was very fat, was cooked in like 
fashion, being sliced and each slice impaled in a sharpened 
twig of a long stick that was selected for its closely set 
branches. These poles were also turned over the fire until 
the meat would be cooked. A short distance above Fort Find- 
lay the expedition entered the broad expanse of the great black 
swamp and the progress of the march was much slowed by the 
bad condition of the road, the numerous bog holes and con- 
tinuous mud. 

Near the rapids of the Maumee they emerged from the 
swamp and the march was speeded up again. The expedition 
arrived at the River Raisin near Frenchtown, (Monroe, Mich.) 
without incident but there they were warned that a large 
band of Indians under Tecumseh and a few white troops from 
Fort Malden had-crossed to the American shore to intercept 
them and bar their passage to Detroit. Capt. Brush proved 
the report to be true by sending scouts toward the river 
Huron where they found a formidable force awaiting the 
expedition at Brownstown. 

Then messengers were sent by a wide detour to the west to 
ask Gen. Hull for a military escort to bring the expedition 
and its supplies through to Detroit. Gen. Hull, whose morale 
had been badly shattered by the unexpected loss of his bag- 
gage and by the neglect of the government at Washington to 
notify him of the declaration of war, sent an insufficient force 
toward the Raisin under Major Van Horne. That expedition 
was ambushed and routed by the Indians at Brownstown. 
When it returned to Detroit badly demoralized and with exag- 
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gerated reports as to the number of Indians and Canadian 
troops Hull sent a little larger expedition under Col. Miller 
which in turn ran into an ambush at Monguagon. But fore- 
warned of the presence of the enemy in force Col. Miller con- 
ducted a successful engagement which routed the enemy and 
sent them flying to their boats after a considerable loss of 
men on both sides. 

Instead of proceeding on to the Raisin and adding the 
force of more than 100 men under Capt. Brush to his own, 
Col. Miller, disabled by being thrown by his wounded horse, 
ordered his men back to Detroit carrying their wounded. Gen. 
Hull then ordered Colonels Cass and McArthur to take another 
company of troops by a wide detour to the west to meet 
Brush’s force at the Raisin. While this third expedition was 
on its way Gen. Isaac Brock arrived at Fort Malden with 300 
troops to reinforce the garrison. Massing his regulars and 
militia and all the Indians under Tecumseh he crossed the 
river at Springwells and intimidated Hull into surrendering 
Detroit on August 16, 1812. Besides the garrison and all the 
public supplies at Detroit Hull also signed an agreement 
for the surrender of the troops absent from the fort under 
Cass & McArthur and the men and supplies under Capt. 
Henry Brush at the River Raisin. 

The relief expedition returned and was surrendered but 
when Capt. Elliott of the Canadian troops was sent to notify 
Brush of the surrender and to conduct him and his supplies 
to Detroit Brush refused to believe the report and started 
back over the trail for Ohio taking Elliott with him under 
suspicion that he was a spy. The Indian runners brought a 
report of this to Detroit and Tecumseh with 300 of his war- 
riors started in hot pursuit of the Brush expedition. An 
examination of the trail below the Raisin showed that Brush’s 
expedition was too far on its way to warrant further pursuit 
and Capt. Elliott, having been released, came back to join 
Tecumseh with the report of his own adventure. 

The skirmish in which Major Thomas B. Van Horne’s force 
was defeated, near the site of the present village of Trenton, 
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then the Indian village of Monguaga, has come down in his- 
tory, as the battle of Monguagon; that of Col. James Miller 
farther south at the Huron river is recorded as the battle of 
Brownstown. Maj. Van Horne lost 17 men killed and several 
wounded who were left behind in the rout. His troops were a 
part of Col. Findlay’s Ohio regiment. Col. Miller had 18 men 
killed and 57 wounded in a running fight in which he pur- 
sued the enemy all the way from Monguaga to the mouth of 
the Huron River. They counted 40 dead bodies of the enemy 
along the way but the main body of the enemy escaped across 
the river in boats and canoes. 

Gen. Hull was bitterly censured by his subordinate officers 
and charged with cowardice for his surrender of Detroit, 
because the fort was amply defended by a force superior in 
numbers to that of the enemy and was amply supplied with 
ammunition for a siege. But Gen. Hull knew that there was 
food for only a few days and that there was little hope of 
bringing Brush’s small force and its supplies through to 
Detroit. He was threatened with a massacre of the civilian 
inhabitants as well as of his troops if they should undertake 
to stand seige until they would be starved out. Starvation 
was certain in such a case because there was no hope of further 
relief because of the remoteness of Detroit and because the 
Indians and Canadian troops could be expected to bar the 
way of any emergency expedition that could be mustered in 
Ohio. The standard American histories have undoubtedly 
done Gen. Hull a great injustice. It is true that he was tried 
and convicted of showing cowardice in the face of an inferior 
force of the enemy, but he was tried by men who were bitterly 
prejudiced against him and the sentence was set aside as too 
severe if not entirely without warrant under the circum- 
stances. 

The necessity for highways connecting the military posts 
of this region had been sufficiently demonstrated by this ex- 
perience but years passed with no attempt to build them. 
Another necessity for roads was manifest in the delays in the 
transporting of mail and the perils which often attended it. 
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Mail was supposed to reach Detroit via Cincinnati and the 
Maumee once a week but sometimes the condition of the road 
caused intervals of three weeks. 

James Abbott was postmaster at Detroit and the transport 
of mail was delegated to a wiry Frenchman named Baron who, 
because of his blindness in one eye, was known as “Baron le 
Borgne.” Baron made his long journeys on the back of a 
shaggy pacing pony which was notable for its speed and 
endurance and which could swim the rivers and creeks as 
easily as a muskrat. Travelers who set out from Detroit to 
journey into Ohio used to wait for Baron to pilot them through 
the bogs of the black swamp which was filled with dangerous 
quagmires. ‘ 

The Detroit Gazette of September 12, 1817 contains this 
apologetic editorial: “In consequence of the failure of this 
week’s mail no foreign or other interesting news has been 
received. A person >as been sent out by Postmaster Abbott 
to ascertain the cause of this delay, which occurred somewhere 
beyond Fort Meigs.” In the issue of the Gazette of Sept. 19 it 
is explained that the delay and loss of the mail was due to the 
fact that the mail-carrier’s horse was drowned while crossing 
the black swamp east of Fort Meigs. Such conditions attracted 
the attention of the authorities at Washington and gave sup- 
port to Secretary Calhoun’s plan for the building of govern- 
ment roads in this region. 

A few years later, in 1825, the road between Detroit and 
Fort Dearborn was surveyed by government engineers and 
construction was begun. It followed along the general course 
of the old Pottawatarhie Indian trail and was laid out 100 
feet wide from the Campus Martius in Detroit to Fort Dear- 
born on the Chicago river. It was known as the Chicago 
Road. This highway followed the course of Michigan avenue 
in Detroit and entered Chicago on Michigan avenue. 

The first fortified post established on the waterway between 
Mackinae and Lake Erie was a stockade built at the foot of 
Lake Huron by Du Luth in the summer of 1686. That post 
was destroyed in 1698 but in May 1814 Major Thomas Forsyth 
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was sent by the government of the United States to build a 
new fort on the same site. The work was in charge of Captain 
Charles Gratiot and the second fort was named Fort Gratiot, 
which was abandoned in 1827. In that same year another 
military road was surveyed and construction was begun 
to provide a highway between Fort Gratiot and Detroit. The 
construction was under direction of Col. Charles Gratiot and 
the survey was made by Hervey Parke. Between Detroit and 
Mt. Clemens it is still known as Gratiot avenue. The road 
should have connected with Monroe avenue at Randolph street 
making a straight broad thoroughfare from the heart of De- 
troit to Mt. Clemens but Edmund A. Brush had a fine orchard 
which would have been spoiled had that connection been made 
so an attempt was made to bring Gratiot avenue into Detroit 
through Adams avenue. A compromise was made by which 
Gratiot avenue was connected with the east end of State 
street at Randolph and years later that portion of State 
street east of Woodward avenue was renamed Gratiot avenue. 

This diversion makes a very serious break in what otherwise 
would have been one of the finest main avenues of Detroit. 
The blunder was further aggravated by making Gratiot avenue 
a narrow street instead of a broad avenue like Monroe. The 
widening of it, which is contemplated as a future necessity, 
will cost the city of Detroit many millions of dollars. 
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GRAND RAPIDS 


HEN I was a boy in school, I desired to*know some- 

thing of the history of the country around about me, 
and after that, the surrounding states and the whole of the 
country, and then of the world. I became imbued with the 
idea that all the history that there was, was outside of Michi- 
gan, or at least, far away from western Michigan. As time 
went on, I learned that Grand Rapids had been founded about 
the year 1834 and that Louis Campau was our first white 
settler, and that there had been a man called Rix Robinson. 
I drew the deduction, perhaps erroneously, that this was a 
country that had not been known by white men previously, 
and that these first settlers came in and it was as though it had 
never been known before, and I have gained the idea from 
talks that I have had, that a large proportion of the people 
in Michigan have no idea at all that they have a very interest- 
ing history. 

If history is of any value, it seems to me, if my conclusions 
are correct, that our educational system as respects history, 
should be revised to include something of Michigan history in 
the course. The facts that I am about'‘to put before you, to 
my mind are not known to the general public at all, and very 
much to my surprise, these are not facts that are any way 
hidden but are part of the historical records of both Wiscon- 
sin and Michigan. I think that the reason for this is the fact 
that we have not had very many writers who thought it worth 
while to tell anything about Michigan history, and by that 
history, I mean a history that would be contemporary with 
the history that we learned in school books involving New 
England and New York and the other sea coast states dating 
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back to the time of settlement. In our first settlements here 
—and therefore it is history—I am prepared to show very 
interesting events going back just as far as those of the 
original colonies. At a breakfast which I attended once in 
this city with Col. Roosevelt, he spoke of the injustice that 
was done in the history of the Civil War in not giving credit 
to some of the governors of the western states, such as Gover- 
nor Morton of Indiana, who, in the Civil War, with both 
houses of the State Legislature hostile to him, staked his 
personal fortune to send troops to the defense of the Union. 
He gave as his reason for this, the fact that most of the writers 
were in the east and gave the credit, where they could, to 
eastern states, and this may be the reason. 

If we wanted to go back geologically we probably could 
make a fair comparison with other parts of the country. I 
am not a geologist and I do not know as to that, but I can go 
back to certain beginnings of things in our own vicinity. It 
has been a certain fad with me, and I have collected in the last 
twenty years certain articles which were the production of the 
inhabitants of the Grand River valley long before a white man 
came here. Not long ago I had a portion of the most out- 
standing of the collection photographed for the University of 
Michigan, and | have had these photographs reproduced for 
your benefit tonight. Most of these articles are of stone or 
copper and were used mostly for weapons and personal adorn- 
ment. The history of the people that used these articles is, of 
course, buried and we can only gain some glimmerings by the 
inspection of them. 

When I speak of our history, I do not refer to these articles, 
I mean history that would be comparable to the history such 
as we have been taught in school as bearing upon the long 
contest between the French and the English for the possession 
of Canada and this part of the country, and leading through 
the Revolutionary War in commemoration of which our so- 
ciety is organized. As I have stated before, I perhaps errone- 
ously gained the idea that no white man had ever been here 
before 1834. In later years I was advised that the French had 
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first come to Michigan, at least to the northern part, about 
1634, and had had continuous settlements there since that 
date, which was only a few years after the landing of the 
Pilgrims. One evening I was looking through a book called, 
The History of Expeditions in the Northwest and I noticed 
an old map of Michigan which had been printed in Paris in 
1688 by a cartographer named Francquelin, who was the 
French government cartographer. It was a very fair map of 
our Great Lakes region, including all our rivers such as our 
own La Grand Riviére, and then at one of the branches of one 
of these rivers I noticed a little blot, and getting out the read- 
ing glass I read the word “Portage” between the head waters of 
the Maple, one of the rivers emptying into the Grand, and the 
head waters of one of the rivers which leads into the Saginaw 
Bay, which was proof to me that a white man had been com- 
ing through, not Mackinac, but our own country here, some 
years before 1688. I was interested enough to see if there was 
some reference to this route in the Jesuit Relations but found 
none except in one paragraph about Cadillac and his opera- 
tions around Detroit, in which he speaks of going around the 
lake from Detroit through the straits into Lake Michigan and 
the Illinois country. He says at Saginaw Bay that it is not 
necessary if one wishes to go to the Illinois country, to go all 
the way around by way of Mackinac, which undoubtedly refers 
to this route. Later on I discovered more maps, and I have 
a copy of the original map which I found, with other maps 
here tonight giving some indication to you of the fact that 
the country was known and traveled over long before most of 
you here tonight, I venture to say, had any idea. 

It would be very interesting historically to go into the 
details of some of the early doings of the French who governed 
this whole country from that time on, but I have limited my 
sketch tonight to events that took place around the period of 
the French and Indian War and the Revolutionary War, and 
its relation to our part of the country and our relation to it. 

I find that in preparing a paper on the subject it will be 
necessary to bring a large part of the events around the name 
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of a man that took a very important part. Perhaps it is 
natural that this should be so, inasmuch as this is human 
history, and human history is built about leaders. I refer to 
a man who was an inhabitant of our State and was born at 
the tip end of the lower peninsula of Michigan, namely old 
Mackinac, about 1732. His father was a Frenchman descended 
from an aristocratic family in France who had gone through 
Canada and from there to Mackinac to recoup the family for- 
tunes in the fur trade. His mother was a young Indian 
woman, the sister of a chief. Various of the Indian tribes had 
been quarreling from time immemorial, and when the French 
and English appeared on the scene in different parts of the 
country, various tribes attached themselves to one or the 
other interest. His mother’s tribe had been in conflict with 
a tribe that were friendly with the English for a great many 
years, and had always been defeated. The French, at the time 
this boy was five years old, had urged the Ottawas to go out 
against this other tribe but they did not dare to do so until 
his mother’s brother had a dream in which the Great Spirit 
directed him to take the little boy with him and promised him 
a victory if he would do so. The boy’s French father finally 
consented to this, but enjoined upon him that he must be 
worthy of his French blood, and the story goes that the battle 
was entirely successful for the Ottawas, for which the Indians 
gave full credit to the presence of the little boy, and he was 
later the man of the most influence in the whole northwest. I 
refer to Charles Langlade, whose name is hardly known in 
Michigan, and yet whose history is intimately connected with 
us, and particularly with us in the Grand River valley. 

In Wisconsin, we may note in passing, his name is borne by 
a county, and he is given considerable space in the Wisconsin 
Historical Society’s writings. I understand that there is a 
whole volume of his history written by a grandson named 
Grignon, who lived at Green Bay where the Langlade family 
moved after the Revolutionary War, and where Langlade died 
about 1800. 

When the contest between the French and English for the 
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dominance of western United States and Canada first began, 
the French naturally called to their assistance their Indian 
allies. Racially there was a difference in the treatment of the 
Indians by the French and English. The French intermarried 
with the Indians and treated them as brothers, whereas the 
English treated the Indians with contempt and themselves 
as masters. It is, therefore, to be supposed that the Jarger 
proportion of the Indian tribes should ally themselves with the 
French, and this was true of nearly all the tribes except the 
Iroquois of New York, who were allied with the English, 
which was due to the fact that Champlain endeavored to com- 
mand this tribe instead of winning their friendship in 1611, 
and thereafter they always had an enmity for the French. 

In the year 1755 an event occurred which every school boy 
is familiar with, and that was the defeat of General Braddock 
and George Washington in their efforts to capture the French 
Fort Duquesne, which is now Pittsburg. As I have stated 
before, the French called out their Indian allies and naturally 
a man of Langlade’s influence was the leader and was com- 
missioned in the French service. He called members of his 
tribe together and led them down to the French assistance at 
Fort Duquesne. As to what followed, I will quote from 
Wisconsin Historical Collections: 

Langlade arrived at Fort Duquesne in the beginning of July, 1755. 
Le Sieur de la Perade, as well as some French and Indians sent to 
observe the hostile army whose least movements were watched, an- 
nounced on the eighth of July that it was only a half day’s journey 
from the Monongahela—the Malenguelee of the Canadians—and that it 
was advancing in three columns. On the receipt of these tidings, the 
commandant at Fort Duquesne decided to oppose the advance of the 
enemy; and, for this purpose, De Beaujeu organized a force of about 
two hundred and fifty French and six hundred and fifty Indians. 

Leaving the fort on the ninth day of July, at nine o’clock in the 
morning, De Beaujeu found himself at half past twelve in the presence 
of the English, just at the instant when they halted on the south shore 
of the Monongahela, to take their dinner. The French and Indians 
had not yet been perceived by the enemy; and they placed themselves 
carefully in ambush in the ravines and thick woods, which formed an 
impassable belt on the steep bank in front of them. 

Langlade comprehended at once all the advantages of the position, 
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und hastened to De Beaujeu to beg him to commence the action; but 
that officer turned a deaf ear to his entreaties. Unwilling thus to 
relinquish his purpose, he then called together the Indian chiefs, 
showed them the importance of an immediate attack upon the English 
and advised them to go and demand an order to commence battle. 
De Beaujeu gave them a no more satisfactory reply. Langlade then 
made a second appeal to the French commander, and insisted ener- 
getically upon the necessity of an immediate attack upon the enemy. 
“If we are going to fight,” he said, “we must do it while the English, 
not suspecting danger, have laid aside their arms, or when they are 
fording the river, -for they are too far superior in numbers for us to 
resist them in open country.” De Beaujeu was evidently discouraged 
by the strength of the enemy, and hesitated what course to take; but 
finally putting an end to his indecision, he ordered the attack. 

The action commenced with vigor, and took the army of Braddock by 
surprise. Officers and soldiers ran to their arms with such precipita- 
tion that many of the leaders still had their napkins on their breasts 
when found among the dead. As they occupied lower ground than the 
French, they fired over their heads, and only hit-a small number. The 
French and Indians, meanwhile, concealed behind the trees were, so to 
speak, invisible; and they returned the fire of the enemy by a terrible 
fusilade, which scattered death and consternation among the English 
battalions. At last the soldiers of Braddock took flight, and both the 
Canadians and Indians charged upon them with tomahawks, forcing 
them to throw themselves into the waters of the Monongahela, where 
many of them were drowned. 

This was a disastrous day for the English. Braddock, who wished 
to make war after the European manner in the forests of the Ohio. 
and had been unwilling to take advice from anyone, paid for his 
temerity with his life, and the loss of the largest part of his army. 
The bodies of some hundred soldiers, and many officers, strewed the 
battlefield, and immense booty fell into the hands of the French. Had 
it not been for the Virginian militia, commanded by Washington, pro- 
tecting the retreat of the fragments of the English army, that portion 
of the savages who did not loiter to pillage the dead, would not in all 
probability, have spared a solitary soldier to tell the story of their 
sanguinary defeat. 

The French did not lose thirty men, and the most of these were 
killed, not by the English balls, but by the branches of the trees which 
sheltered them, and which were violently torn off by the fire of the 
enemy’s artillery. The victory was the more brilliant because the 
French had only an inferior force with which to oppose the army of 
Braddock, numbering at least two thousand men, which constrained 
Washington to say: ‘‘We have been beaten, shamefully beaten, by 2 
handful of Frenchmen.” 
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| After the rout of the English, Langlade took energetic measures to 
prevent the savages from seeing the stores of liquors belonging to the 
enemy ; for, once under the influence of the liquid fire, they might have 
been carried to excesses which would have tarnished the glory of a 
day so fortunate. Frustrated in their attempt, the Indians set about 
searching the bodies of the English dead, lying by hundreds on the 
bloody field. Many of the officers wore rich uniforms, and they despoiled 
them of every valuable article they might have upon them. 

Besides the Indians many Canadians took part in the combat under 
the command of Langlade; among them, his brother-in-law, Souligny: 
his nephew, Gautier de Vierville, Pierre Queret, La Choisie, La For- 
tune, Amable de Gere, Philip de Rocheblave, and Louis Hamelin. All 
won, by their brave conduct, the congratulations of their chief. 

The Indians were not alone in their desire to despoil the vanquished. 
La Choisie having found on the battlefield the body of an English 
officer dressed in a rich uniform, Philip de Rocheblave claimed to have 
discovered it at the same moment. The former took possession of the 
well filled purse of the officer; but the latter maintained loudly that 
he had an equal right to it, and they separated after exchanging more 
than one bitter word. However it may have been, La Choisie was 
assassinated during the following night, and the purse disputed with 
him by de Rocheblave was not found upon him. Quite naturally, the 
tragical end of La Choisie. was attributed to de Rocheblave, but his 
guilt could not be established. De Rocheblave was the uncle of Pierre 
de Rocheblave, who became one of the most important members of the 
Northwest Fur Company, and had a seat in the old legislative assembly 
at Quebec. 

Many of the details now given are not to be found in any of the 
articles which have recounted the battle of the Monongahela. They are 
neither recorded in the elaborate narrative of Winthrope Sargent, 
author of History of -Braddock’s Expedition, nor in the official reports 
collected in the archives of the Minister of War, at Paris. 

One might be surprised at the decisive part taken by Langlade in 
this battle, one of the most remarkable in American history; but the 
numerous proofs given by him of military genius, the similar brilliant 
services which he would have rendered some years later at the 
siege of Quebec, if only his urgent advice had been taken, as we shall 
see further on, make it evident that it is not impossible that the honor 
of this victory belongs entirely to Langlade. 

Langlade is not, however, alone in affirming that he took an im- 
portant part in this battle. An English general, and an English officer, 
writing some years afterwards, affirmed that Langlade alone could 

claim the merit of this brilliant triumph. Thomas Anbury, an officer 
in the army of General Burgoyne, wrote in 1777 from the borders of 
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Lake Champlain: ‘We are expecting the Ottawas. They are led by 
M. de Saint Lue and M. de Langlade, both great partisans of the 
French cause in the last war: the latter is the person who, at the 
head of the tribe which he now commands, planned and executed the 
defeat of General Braddock. 

Burgoyne, the unfortunate commander of the aforesaid army, ex- 
pressed himself in a no less formal manner, in a letter to Lord George 
Germain, dated Skenesborough, July 11, 1777: “I am informed,” says 
he, “that the Ottawas and other Indian tribes, who are two days march 
from us are brave and faithful, and that they practice war and will 
not pillage. They ‘are under the orders of M. Saint Luc, a Canadian 
of merit, and one of the best partisans of the French cause during the 
last war, and of a M. de Langlade, the very man who with these tribes 
projected and executed Braddock’s defeat.” 

It will be remarked that these two passages just cited, were written 
many days before the arrival of Langlade in the camp of Burgoyne, 
and that consequently he cannot be accused of having inspired them. 
Burgoyne and Anbury point out the decisive part taken by Langlade 
in the victory of the Monongahela as a fact fully recognized by the 
English military, at a time when it was easy to be well informed in 
regard to the conduct of each person in the then late war. 

Pouchot, an officer of the French army, says in his memoirs: “The 
battle of the Monongahela was the most fierce and glorious in which 
savages ever engaged, and to them we ought to give the glory of it 
owing to their unerring fire.” 

If the savages greatly aided the French troops in gaining 
this brilliant victory, should we not attribute a large part of 
their success to their principal commander—Langlade? 

It was undoubtedly the case that a great many of our own 
Grand River Indians were in this battle. I have had repro- 
duced a picture which is in the Historical Collections, of 
Langlade in command of the Indians at that defeat. 

As we have noted from my quotation, I got a little ahead of 
my story because this quotation which I am now using shows 
that Langlade was with General Burgoyne on his start from 
Canada and deserted Burgoyne because of his treatment by 
him, long before Burgoyne’s defeat. It is idle to guess what 
would have happened, but the presence of a large number of 
Indians properly handled, might have had some weight in the 
scale of the success or defeat of General Burgoyne’s expedi- 
tion. But, going back to the time and the place, it appears 
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that Langlade, after the battle, went back to Mackinac. He 
had been married the year before to a young French maid by 
the name of Charlotte Bourassa, and I find that on the 15th 
of October, 1755, the French commandant at Mackinac made 
the following order: 

Lewis Herbin, Captain of Infantry, Commandant for the King at 
the Post of Michilimackinac: 

Mr. de Langlade, Jr., is ordered to start from this post, as soon 
as he receives the present order, to go to take the command of the 
whole of Grand River and dependency, and will locate his establishment 
at the place named Gabagouache. 

First Article of Instruction—We order him to leave Kalamazoo 
(Kalamazoo River) free for all who may desire to go there. 

Second Article—We very expressly forbid him from going to trade 
in any or all other places under penalty of punishment reserved to us 
in this order to him. 

Third Article—We direct him to exert all his authority with which 
we entrust him, that the Indians be not debouched by any (person) 
under his authority; and also to exert all his power to live in peace, 
and have a good understanding between them and the Indians, and 
that they obey in all things commanded them for the good of the service. 

Fourth Article—He shall not permit any trader nor hired man to 
absent himself without permission, and shall not permit any hired man 
to go off hunting without seeing them when they start. He shall see 
that they do not carry any goods to interfere with the trade of others; 
this is on the supposition that the Indians do not bring any provisions 
themselves for your supply. He will take every precaution necessary 
to avoid the abuses which creep in; rendering me an account of all such 
abuses, and punishing by a good fine those who shall commit such 
frauds. 

Fifth Article—-Having been further informed that a number of hired 
men were libertines in their intercourse with the squaws; and being 
desirous to remedy an abuse so prejudicial, we order Mr. de Lan- 
glade to take every care that the master (bourgeois) of each hired man 
give me the names of such guilty ones on their return in order that a 
public example may be made of them. 

Mr. de Langlade will take all necessary precautions to prevent the 
Indians of St. Joseph from inducing any portion of our hired men 
from going to the country of the Illinois, or other place, which might 
be prejudicial to our interest, in view of the want which we might have 
for the men in the spring. 

We enjoin him to encourage them (the Indians) to come and listen 
to my words, which will be the sentiments of their father Ocontio (the 
Governor of Canada). 
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We enjoin him, moreover, to give information to the gentleman in 
command at St. Joseph, of the difficulties which might arise between his 
nation and mine—to give him correct information of such things as he 
might be ignorant of, or in which he might be deceived by the people 
in his employ. 

We rely upon the vigilance and exactitude of capacity of Mr. Lan- 
glade for the discipline of the men under his command. We give him 
power to act in the place in those matters which I cannot forsee, and in 
all cases for the good of the service, being always careful to act in such 
manner that no reproach or complaint be made to me on your account, 
under penalty of the punishment inflicted by the ordinance. 

(Seal) TTeRBIN. 

Dumais, Knight of the Royal and Military Order of St. Louis, Cap- 
tain of Infantry, Commander of the Belle Riviere [Ohio River] and its 
dependencies : 

It is ordered to Sieur Langlade, Ensign of Infantry, to set out at 
the head of a detachment of French and Indians, to strike Fort 
Cumberland. In case the Indians determine to leave the main route, 
Sieur Langlade will detach a few reserves, with a company of French 
to follow them—the principal object of his mission being to ascertain 
if the enemy is inaugurating any movement in this quarter. 

He will march with precaution and watchfulness, in order to avoid 
all surprise and ambuscade. If he attacks with the Indians, he must 
do all in his power to prevent them from inflicting any cruelties upon 
those who may fall into their hands. 

DuMAIS. 
Written at Fort Du Quesne, Aug. 9, 1756. 
By the King: is 

His Majesty having made choice of Sieur Langlade, to serve in the 
capacity of half-pay Lieutenant with the troops holding Canada, he 
commands the Lieutenant-General of New France to receive him, and 
cause him to be recognized in the capacity of half-pay Lieutenant by 
them and all others whom it may concern. 

Done at Versailles, February first, 1760. 

Berryer. Lou!s. 

Registered at the Comptroller's office of the Marine, of New France, 
at Montreal, the 16th of June, 1760. 

To me the most interesting part of the occasion is that it 
is perfectly obvious that as a reward for his services in defeat- 
ing Braddock and George Washington, Langlade is given the 
Grand River fur trade, so that it seems to me historically it 
is very interesting to at Jeast know that a Michigan born man 


was the one that led the hosts that defeated the British 
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Regulars at Fort Duquesne led by General Braddock, and the 
Colonials led by George Washington, and that this Michigan 
man, way back there in 1756 as a reward for his services, was 
given the fur trade of the Grand River valley. It may be 
noted in passing, that I have traced the heirship of the trade 
in the Grand River valley from that time on, and it is apparent 
that this was continued in the Langlade family up to 1821, at 
which time it was taken over by Rix Robinson for the American 
Fur Company’s interest. It would take a whole book to write 
of the various adventures in connection with the history of the 
Northwest in which Langlade was engaged thereafter, but it 
is safe to say that he was in the battle of Quebec on the side 
of the French, and after the capture of Canada by the English 
he readily gave over his loyalty to them and continued it 
through the Revolutionary War. In 1763 at the time of Pon- 
tiac’s Conspiracy he exerted his influence to prevent the 
slaughter of the British officers at the capture of the fort 
at Mackinac, as well as most of the soldiers. He went as far 
as he could to warn the English commander of the danger 
he was in, but he could not prevent the war. At this point it 
may be well to note that there are records which show that 
the Pontiac Conspiracy at this time was organized at the 
rapids of the Grand, and here Pontiac addressed an assem- 
blage of over three thousand warriors which was the most 
outstanding attempt in the American continent of the Indian 
tribes to get back their undisputed sway and drive away the 
white man, and that recalls to me in criticising our history, 
at least for our own state, that whereas we are told all about 
the wars in Massachusetts that the colonies had, we are told 
nothing about the Pontiac Conspiracy, and the most we do 
know about it, comes from the writings of a Massachusetts 
man, Francis Parkman, who found it sufficiently interesting 
to come into our state in the early forties and go over all the 
points of interest covered in that warfare, and write a book 
on the subject which is considered a classic. 

During the Revolutionary War, the state of Virginia com- 
missioned George Rogers Clark to proceed against the British 
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settlements in the northwest, including those of the Llinois 
country, and that is the only part that we hear about in our 
Revolutionary history, which is necessarily so because it was 
only by the course of these events that the country north of the 
Ohio came under the American Government instead of the 
British Government. George Rogers Clark met with success, 
capturing Vincennes and other points which were in possession 
of the British in Illinois, and planned expeditions against the 
British fort in Detroit and that at Mackinac. Mackinac was 
then regarded as the most important point of the west, and the 
sritish were so disturbed over the situation that they removed 
the fort from the mainland of Michigan to Mackinac Island in 
the middle of the Revolutionary war. I find a series of letters 
from the generals in command of the fort at Mackinac during 
the war to the British Ranking General in Canada to whom 
they reported, named General Haldiman. Among these letters 
I find one in which De Peyster, the British Commander at 
Mackinac writes to Haldiman under date of 1778, that he has 
sent an express to the Indians of Grand River and on the 
borders of Lake Michigan to send the Indians down to the 
assistance of an expedition which was gotten up at Detroit to 
take the places captured by George Rogers Clark. These letters 
I give here: 
Michilimackinae 24th October 1778. 

Srr: Your Excellency’s Letters of the 30th August and 2nd of Sep- 
tember I received the 21st instant by De Groselier. I received about 
the same time a Letter from Lt. Gov. Hamilton which he left to be for- 
warded from Detroit. As (had) the Indians not been gone to their 
several homes before I received Mr. Hamilton’s Letters it would have 
been in my power to have seconded his attempt which he tells me he 
directs in person to dispossess the rebels at the Illinois, and as it may 
by my power to dispose the Indians here to cooperate by going down 
the Illinois River he gives me this notice. 

The Indians at present are too much dispersed for me to assemble 
them in a body sufficiently strong to go down that river and I am 
persuaded they would not leave their wives and children in their 
wintering grounds, there having been no previous provision made for 
them I shall however send Express to the grand river & on the borders 
of Lake Michigan to endeavor to spirit up the young men to join Mr. 
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Hamilton by the most expeditious route ordering them to call at St. 
Josephs for further information of his situation. 

I shall also write to Mr. Chevalier to give Mr. Hamilton every assist- 
ance in his power which I fear cannot be much, as the Indians mostly 
are gone to their meeting (hunting) grounds. 

I have long since by civil treatment apparently secured that gentle- 
man to his Majesty’s interests foreseeing that he would become useful 
before those troubles could be at an end, the different representation of 
him by Mr. Hamilton and myself must appear extraordinary. I can 
assure your Excellency that I never heard anything that could be 
proven to his disadvantage on the contrary whilst at this Post, he with 
a becoming decency set his enemies at defiance should he however 
prove faithless the disadvantages arising from: my credulity will be 
greatly overbalanced by advantages that may occur by putting some 
confidence in him. This much I am obliged to say in vindication of my 
judgment, as Mr. Hamilton notwithstanding my representation to him 
writes me that he has represented him to your Excellency in a very 
unfavorable light. I shall take every possible method to procure intel- 
ligence of the present state of the Illinois and transmit (if I receive 
any) by way of Detroit during the course of the winter. I have now to 
offer my sentiments agreeable to your Excellency’s request whether any- 
thing can be done for the recovery of the Illinois. 

Provided your Excellency’s Instructions relative to stopping the 
communication of the Ohio do be vigorously put in execution. I am 
persuaded that Mr. Gautier or some other active person may assemble 
a body of Indians in his direct road from Labay to the Prairie de 
Chien and in the river St. Pierre to go down the Mississippi early in 
the spring which may be performed from the mouth of the Oresconsign 
in seven or eight days. That country is full of resources but the In- 
dians must have presents whenever we fall off from that article they 
are no more to be depended upon. The past is soon forgotten by them 
except when they do us a favour. Give the Indians of this country a 
present and they will immediately strive to make some trifling return, 
which we must however give them four times the value for. To second 
the above mentioned Indians the Pottawatomies must be also ordered 
to move down the Illinois river followed by the Ottawas and Chippewas 
those latter will be rather late but by sending belts before them to 
assure the Illinois Indians that they come in friendship to them pro- 
vided they join in driving out the rebels it will have great effect, even 
the brent of their intended march will settle them. The inhabitants of 
that country are not to be depended upon should the French offer to 
interfere otherwise should they join the rebels, it would be thro fear of 
being plundered by the Stranger Indians. I some time ago represented 
a small armed vessel necessary to be under the direction of the com- 
manding officer of this post, as a sort of respect to the Indians and to 
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reconnoitre the different bays and creeks in Lake Michigan also to be 
ready to send to Detroit on immergency, and finding I could not carry 
on the service without one I armed the Welcome to send to Labay 
St. Josephs Milwaukee &e as the winds are generally so strong that 
canoes cannot move even in a fair wind, which makes their passages 
very tedious on the Lakes. But finding no favorable answer indeed 
none at all to myself, I dismissed her. I can send out such a vessel at 
(to) St. Josephs and get answer to my letters in eight days or sooner 
whereas I must not expect it in less than a month if so soon by a 
canoe or small boat. The above representation was long before Your 
Excellency took the command. 

I hope your Excellency is acquainted with the reasons why Sir Guy 
Carleton ordered me to remain at this post with an handful of men and 
no other command, to (with) a Captain of the Regiment and remain- 
ing guide removed, from what will in all probability soon become the 
scene of action if the rebels are not routed from the Illinois. 


I have the honor &¢c (Signed) A. S. DePeyster. 


Michilimackinac 27th Oct. 1778. 

Sir: Soon after my letter of the 24th inst. was despatched by a light 
canoe, Messrs. Langlade and Gautier arrived here and informed me 
that they were sent up to attend my order. I was surprised they brot 
me no letters, but they tell me Your Excellency was at Chamblee and 
that Lieut. Col. Campbell sent them off lest the weather should set in 
so as to prevent them getting up. I have come to the resolution to send 
these gentlemen off to give every assistance in their power to Lieut. 
Gov. Hamilton. 

I have provided them with some goods, which I believe with their 
presence amongst the Indians will do more good than I could have 
expected by sending my belts by the hands of Indians. 

Mr. Langlade is to undertake the Grand River, near wadeh the 
Ottawas and Chippewas from the place winter. And Mr. Gautier is to 
proceed straight to St. Josephs where he will give orders for the Indians 
in that neighborhood to assemble whilst he endeavors to get intelligence 
of the route Mr. Hamilton has taken, so as to be able to join him with 
all expedition. 7 

Mr. Hamilton by this means will not meet with any impediments 
from want of such assistance as is in my power to give him. 

Should they find that he is returned to Detroit, they then have orders 
to cross the country to their old stations, to keep the Labay and Miss- 
issippi Indians in temper & there wait further orders. 

I also sent off my interpreter to St. Joseph’s to bring me back 
necessary intelligence. 

At this present juncture I should have found the benefit of having 
the Sloop Welcome, as I have been obliged to press from some of the 
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inhabitants their only serv’t to enable me to make out a canoe to 
transport them to St. Joseph’s, and the winds are rather high. 

I have the honor to be with the greatest Respect, Your Excellency’s 
Most Humble obed Servant. 


(Signed ) A. §S. DePeyster. 
To His Excellency, the Commander in Chief. 


Michilimackinae 29th Januy 1779. 

Sr: I did myself the honor to write to your Excellency on the 27th 
of October acquainting you with the steps I had taken towards giving 
assistance to Lt. Gov. Hamilton having sent Messrs. Langlade Gautier 
& Ains is (they have) returned with the following report viz. that 
they were detained on their way by contrary winds, so that they did 
not reach the mouth of Grand River till the thirteenth day of Novem- 
ber, where Mr. Langlade landed agreeable to his intention. That on 
their way to St. Joseph’s they spoke with the Ottawa chiefs who de- 
clined the expedition for want of previous notice but declared them- 
selves ready in the spring. That detained by a continuation of bad 
weather he Ains & Gautier did not arrive at St. Joseph’s until the 
second day of December where they found Mr. Louis Chevalier who 
had been twenty-two days from Mr. Hamiltons little army which passed 
near the pays plat before he left it that he le Chevalier was informed 
there that Gebease the Priest had been at the Post Vincent (Vincennes) 
& at the Quia (Fort Ouatenon) with a party of rebels & obliged 600 
inhabitants to swear allegiance tq the Congress etc. & that by the best 
accounts he could get the rebels at the Illinois did not exceed three 
hundred men who were ill provided. 

The above news of Mr. Hamiltons having got so far the start being 
told to the Indians at the Grand River, where Langlade had raised 
about eighty they declined to follow at so great a distance on which 
Mr. Langlade set out for his post at LaBaye & Gautier finding that 
Mr. Chevalier had already taken the few Pottawatomis which could be 
raised at that advanced season to Mr. Hamilton, set out for his post 
on the Mississippi carrying with them belts & speeches to exhort the 
Indians to be ready in the spring if called upon. Your Excellency’s 
answer to my letter of the 21st Sept. (thro Lt. Col. Bolton) is just come 
to hand. 

I have the honor &¢ 

; (Signed) A. 8S. DePeyster. 

P. S.—I should be glad to know if your Excellency will please allow 
the officer any pay for his laying out and directing the route at the 
Portage. 


The Indians at that time were not very keen about taking 
sides against the “Long Knives” as they called the Americans, 
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and in this contest the French were on the side of the colonies 
and the Indians were still very friendly with the French, and 
when our Grand River Indians were told that the British had 
been defeated in Illinois and that there was a French priest 
who was on the other side, they did not think it expedient 
to go. 

I have talked with some of my friends who are interested in 
historical matters in general, and they do not attach very 
much importance to the course of these events, saying that this 
was Indian country at that time and while they were very 
interesting they could not have very much influence on the 
general result. It seems to me that it may be argued with force 
that they could have had a very decided influence on the gen- 
eral result. There is letter after letter in ‘the Haldiman col- 
lection in the British Museum to show that it was the policy 
of the British government to stir up the Indians in the North- 
west with the intention of attacking the colonies in the rear 
while the British were fighting them at the front, and while 
they were able to influence the Indians to some extent, they 
were not able to get as much concerted action out of them as 
Langlade had in the years previous on behalf of the French 
at Fort De Quesne and in Canada. If they had had the same 
assistance from the Indians that the French had, is it not fair 
to question whether or not it might have had a very great 
influence on the general result? In the French and Indian 
War the regular white troops were weak, but the Indian lead- 
ers were strong and it was through them that they were 
enabled to maintain their hold as long as they did. In the 
Revolutionary War there was very little assistance to the 
British but their troops were strong and well trained and 
their aids, such as the Hessian Mercenaries, counted very 
much, and if there had been a large demonstration in the rear 
made by the Indians against the colonies, it might have been 
very questionable as to whether the British troops would have 
been defeated in front, and we are very glad to know that our 
own Grand River inhabitants, by the way, all Indians at that 
time, either through discretion or sentiment, declined to assist 
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in operating against the American General, George Rogers 
Clark. 

I also found in my research that the British were so con- 
cerned at reports they had received that they had what they 
called His Majesty’s Sloop of War, Felicity, come up the lake 
from Mackinac, and in the British Museum I found the orig- 
inal log of that boat. I have had a reproduction made of it for 
you tonight. It will be very interesting to note that they were 
looking for rebels around Grand River. They anchored in the 
mouth of the river at Grand Haven and sent their boats up 
six leagues to look after some stores of corn which they had 
heard were there. It will be noted from the log that the corn 
was estimated to be twenty leagues up the river and this must 
be the flats up at Ada which is about sixty miles up the river, 
as these were the ancient corn lands of the Indians. 

I have skimmed over the high spots of these very interesting 
facts which certainly had some influence on the general trend 
of operations in relation to the Northwest. 

Farther down the state at the ancient fort of St. Joseph, 
located near the present site of Niles, the British had a garri- 
son and about 1780 sixteen Illinois patriots under Tom Brady, 
a Kalkaskia Irishman, and a Canadian half-breed named 
Hamelin, from Cahokia, marched on and surprised the garri- 
son of twenty-one British regulars whom they paroled, seized 
the merchandize, destroyed what they could not carry away, 
and upon leaving, set fire to the buildings and stockade. Like 
any success that came so easily, they became careless, and the 
very regulars whom they had paroled, took after them and cap- 
tured them on the Calumet river near South Chicago. 

The next year the Spanish contingent sent an expedition 
from St. Louis all the way across Illinois in midwinter, leaving 
St. Louis in January, 1781, with sixty-five militiamen and sixty 
Indians. They went 660 miles in the dead of winter across a 
trackless country, each man on foot and carrying his provi- 
sions and equipment, and again surprised the English soldiers 
and traders, raised the flag of the King of Spain and took the 
English flag away with them. The fort at that time was not 
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rebuilt. This latter history was contained in a book by our 
own citizen friend, Hon. Daniel McCoy, in “Old Fort St. 
Joseph, or Michigan Under Four Flags.” 

The purpose of this latter expedition was to enable Spain 
to give color to a claim for this Northwest country. It was 
published in the Madrid Gazette, and John Jay writing from 
Madrid in April, 1782, to Robert R. Livingston reports the 
fact, and Benjamin Franklin, our Embassador to France, 
writing from Passy, France, under date of April 12, 1782, to 
Robert R. Livingston, Secretary of Foreign Affairs, makes it 
a matter of some concern. 

All the above facts, I present to you as I have found them 
in the various books which have been of great interest to me as 
reading matter. The only recommendation that I can make 
on the part of the Sons of the Revolution is that, having heard 
for all these years of the various exploits of Washington, 
Wayne, Gates, Lafayette, and others, in the original territory 
of the war, that it would be at least interesting, if not histori- 
cal, to get spread abroad in our own western Michigan, some 
of the events that took place here at that time. 


Excerpt from the Log of H. M. S. Felicity written in the Fall 
of 1779. Original is with Haldimand papers in 
British Museum. 


Remarks on Sunday 31st October 1779—At 12 this day I observe 
the Merr. alt and found the Latt 43.49. We was then abrest of the 
little point of Sabb about 2 miles distance a fresh gale from the N B E 
I supposed we was going about 7 or 8 miles per hour. 

At 3 P M past the river Blanch the wind N B W;; at 5 this after- 
noon cam too a brest of the river Mishegon in 4 fathm Watter half a 
mile from the shoar we imeditly hoist out the boat & sent Mr. Gautly 
with the 2 french men on shoar. I ordered him to fetch the negro on 
Board & also any indean that might be there; at 5 this night Mr. 
Gautly cam on Board with the negro and 3 indeans; one of the indeans 
being a chife at Albacroixs (L’Arbre Croche) nam’d Lafie de fableu, 
they give us a present of what venisson they had in return for which 
we give them two bottels of rum and a pice of Tobacco with a pice of 
Bread & pork for which they thank’d us & seemed pleased. Mr Gautly 
told them governor Sinclairs orders at which they give their not (note) 
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of aprobation; he Likewise delivered some strings of wampum with a 
2 gall kegg of rum & a carrot of Tobaco to Black Piter which promised 
faithfully to deliver it to the grand sabra, and also the governors 
message their with; I then inquired concerning the negroes with the 
littele vessel; he told me that they passed there 15 or 20 days ago on 
their way to Mitchlimackna with Mr Durors on board & 70 of his Saks 
& also 150 bags of corn he did not know for whom. He told me that 
there was 150 or 160 bags of corn belonging to Pollitt Chaboly 20 
Leauges up the grand River but supposed the man who was taking 
care of it had no canos to send it down the river; he also told me that 
there was 200 bags of corn there in cach belonging to Mr Legons who 
fitted him out with goods last year but as he had sent him no men or 
cano this fall as he expected it must remain there this winter as the 
indeans in whose possession it was had all left that place for their 
wintering ground. I enquired if he heard any news of the Rebels; he 
told me that there was not any news of them, upon which I-determined 
to go in the grand River & do my endeavor to get that corn of Cha- 
boleys; the remainder of this night a fresh breeze from the NNE 
Cloudy weather. 

At daylight this morning we weigh'd anchor & stood for the grand 
River S S Ea wind from the East; at 10 A M we cam in the river about 
2 cabbel lengths & mored her with the anchor on the shoar the Bank 
being steep too so that we stept from the vessels gunwale on the shoar; 
th narrowest part of the river at the entrance is about 70 or 80 yards 
wide 3 & 4 fathoms deep, upon the barr there is 2 fathoms. I 
imeaditly sent Mr Gaulty with 3 hands in the boat up 4 Leauges to the 
first indean village to see if it was possible to get canoes to fetch down 
the corn. j 

Nothing more this 24 hours. 

Remarks on Monday ist September 1779—at 12 this day a fresh 
3reeze from the N. W. At 12 this night Mr. Gautly returned but saw 
no indeans although he was 6 leauges up the River, therefore saw it 
was truth which the indeans at Mishigon had told us that they had all 
left the Lake side upon account of some distemper of which a great 
many had died: the negro at the River Michigon also told me that, 
none of the tradders had yet passed for the grand River nor the Kikan- 
amasa (Kalamazoo). 

I therefore determined to gett out of the river as soon as possible 
the season looking like winter with showers of snow and squals of 
wind from the N. W. 

At 8 A M the wind hauling to the N N W we imeadetly got under 
way and got safe out. We kept her along shoar for the Kikanamaso, 
as Mr. Gautly told me that he expected Mr. D. Moghill would be at the 
entry to whom he would give the strings of Wampum and keg of rum 
to Deliver to the Ottawas. 














UNIVERSITY_OF, MICHIGAN :] BEGINNINGS—III 
By Wituram A, SpILi 


PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


HERE are many subjects connected with the infant years 

of the University requiring and deserving separate arti- 
cles. None more urgently requires to be made plain and 
intelligible than -that of the land grants from the United 
States. There are “land grant” colleges; these are also in- 
appropriately termed “agricultural colleges” in some in- 
stances. Michigan was the first University to receive Congres- 
sional grants of land. In this, as in many other things, it has 
been the great pioneer in higher education. While these lands 
were intended for the University, the practice was instituted 
to grant such lands in trust to the State in which the univer- 
sity, college or other institution of learning was located. 

In Michigan’s case the congressional legislation of June 23, 
18361—which purported to grant and convey these seventy- 
two sections (two townships) to the State in trust, was illegal 
and void. The University preceded the State by over eighteen 
years. May 20, 1826, when these lands were granted, the State 
was not in existence and could not take under the grant. The 
University was a corporation under the style and name “The 
Trustees of the University of Michigan”. It was competent 
to, and did take under the grant. The law recognized this 
clearly in this language, “And provided also That nothing 
herein contained shall be so construed as to impair or affect 
in any way the rights of any person or persons claiming any 
of said seventy-two sections of lands, under contract or grant 
from said university.” Just why Congress should have this 
distrust of institutions of learning and exhibit such blind 


This series of articles began with the Autumn number of the Magazine, 
1928, and is concluded with this number. 

1An act supplementary to the Act entitled “An Act to establish the northern 
boundary line of the State of Ohio, and to provide for the admission of the State 
of Michigan into the Union on certain conditions. Approved June 23, 1836, 
5 United States Statutes at Large, pages 59 and 60. nless the proposition 
is accepted that_the State became a State November 2, 1835, rather than 
when admitted, January 26, 1837, this legislation fails, because the grantee 
named was not in esse. 
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faith in State legislatures is not apparent. The most plausible 
excuse is that of Byron for Wordsworth, “a fellow feeling 
makes us wondrous kind’. The shameful betrayal of the 
educational trust thus reposed is a blot upon American history. 
Most of the University historians, treating the subject? have 
attempted details. Details would require expert abstractors. 
Without making clear in a general way what was done they 
have excoriated the State officials and concluded with the 
happy (and likewise true) ending that the State of Michigan 
disposed of the university lands to much better advantage than 
was the case with any other State. All of which is matter of 
pride but not of clarity. 

The government unit of land measure is the section or 
square mile containing six hundred and forty acres. A square 
containing thirty-six sections constitutes a government town- 
ship. It was in terms of these units that Michigan’s land 
grants were made. Originally these sectional grants were sup- 
posed to be actual sections, i. e. compact acreage eighty chains 
north and south by eighty chains east and west. This was 
modified to admit of selections in various places, totalling six 
hundred and forty acres, to constitute, or “in lieu of’, a sec- 
tion. In practice the total of acreage selected in lieu of a 
section never equalled six hundred and forty. The amount 
varied down, to an instance, in the Grand River district, 
where the University accepted one thousand, six hundred 
acres in lieu of eight sections. This was at the rate of two 
hundred acres to the section or less than one-third of the 
acreage donated.® 

Search discloses that the University received from various 
governmental sources the following land: two acres at the 
corner of Bates and Larned (now Congress) Streets in the 


2American State Universities; Their Origin and Progress. Andrew Ten 
Brook. Cincinnati, 1874. ‘ 

History and Management of Land Grants for Education in the North- 
West Territory, New_York, 1885. George W. Knight. History of the Univer- 
= af"? ane Elizabeth M. Farrand. Register Publishing House, Ann 

rbor, 4, 

History of the University of Michigan. Burke A. Hinsdale and Isaac N. 
Demmon. OF stiches by the University, 1906. 

The University of Michigan. Wilfred Shaw. Harcourt, Brace and Howe, 
New York, 1920. 

®Proceedings of the Board of Regents, 1837-1864, Published by the University 
under the direction of I. N. Demmon (October, 1915), pages 373 and 636-637. 
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City of Detroit, known as “the academy lot”; three sections, 
being the University’s half of the six sections granted to the 
rector of St. Anne’s and the University, in common, by the 
Indians, under the Treaty of Fort Meigs, September 29, 1817; 
the government’s seventy-two sections (two townships) ; two 
lots which came from the Assignee of the Bank of Michigan, 
in settlement of deposits owing from that insolvent concern; 
and forty acres of land which was the Ann Arbor Land Co. 
“bonus” for removing the educational plant from Detroit. 
The one bank lot was known as “The Female Seminary Lot” 
and contained by metes and bounds 17,846 square feet, though 
the City Surveyor’s records disclosed 22,083 square feet 
(approximately 110 acres) on the Campus Martius. This was 
improved by a spacious brick building’four stories in height, 
and outhouse and fence said to have cost nine thousand dol- 
lars. The frontage was two hundred feet on Griswold Street, 
one hundred forty-nine feet on Michigan Avenue, fourteen feet 
on Lafayette Street, ten feet on Fort Street and two hundred 
thirty-seven feet on Campus Martius,‘ and was taken by the 
University at a valuation of $8,094.97.° 

The other bank lot was situated on Jefferson Avenue. It 
was described as No. 8, being part of lot No. 13 in section 
one as per the plat of the City of Detroit and was taken at a 
valuation of $1,000. The forty acres in Ann Arbor, and the 
two acres on which the University built were gifts.° These 
two building sites and the lots were not part of the govern- 
ment donations and were not made over to the State. The 
Jefferson Avenue lot was sold to C. Manvillier, April 10, 1855, 
for considerably more than the University accepted it.? The 
seminary lot was credited, together with doubtful State scrip, 
by the State, as a discharge of “nearly forty thousand dollars 


‘Ibid, pp. 221, 223 and 224, 

5Tbid, p. 274. F 

‘The governor and judges appropriated eighty dollars for the lot in 1817. 
They later enlarged the gift, whether in additional money or by land in their 
capacity of adjusters of land titles in Detroit, is not known. The deed from the 
Governor and Judges to the Trustees of the University of Michigan is dated 
December 9, 1825. This was not government land nor any part of the Indian 
land gift. The University was in possession of this land and laid the corner- 
stone of its first building thereon September 24, 1817, five days before the 
a A of at Meigs was signed, at what is now St. Marys, Ohio. 

» D. . 
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of their permanent debt” to the State. One truthful author- 
ity remarks, “The State no doubt, made a good bargain on 
the female seminary lot and building at $8,095, and it was 
very kind of the State to credit the Regents with its own 
irredeemable paper, which it had taken for good University 
lands.””® 

We now have left the undivided one-half interest in six 
sections of land granted the University under the designation 
of “the corporation of The College of Detroit” with the rector 
of St. Anne’s (Gabriel Richard), by the 16th article of the 
treaty of Fort Meigs. Three of these were designated 
as being on the River Raisin, at a place called Macon. 
The other three were not located but authorized, by the In- 
dians, to be selected by the Superintendent of Indian Affairs 
for the Territory. The treaty further provided the land might 
be retained or sold as the rector and corporation deemed expe- 
dient. Where, or what it was, does not appear further. In 
1848 Judge Christiancy was employed to represent the 
church in litigation respecting three sections of this Indian 
land which it held in its own right. This made it necessary to 
determine who “the College of Detroit”, the other tenant in 
common, was, and in what manner the church had become the 
owner of three sections in severalty in place of six in common 
with the corporation. It was disclosed that the University 
was, “the Corporation of the College of Detroit” and that the 
government had patented the land, three sections to the 
church and three to the University.’°, The records of the 
Trustees, delivered to the Regents, have either been lost or 


‘Ibid, pp. 285, 293, 294. The sum of $8,095 was the actual credit granted 
the University by the State through “An Act for the relief of the University 
of Michigan’’, for the seminary lot. 

*Michigan as a Province, Territory, and State. Henry M. Utley, Byron M. 
Cutcheon & Clarence M. Burton. Michigan Publishing Society. 1906. III, 274. 

Michigan Pioneer and Historical Collections, VI, page 364. This was Isaac 
P. Christiancy, “Free Soil’? candidate for Governor in 1852, later a ~— 
of the —— Court and a contemporary of Judges Cooley, Campbell and 
Walker. he patent for the University land, dated May 15, 1824 is signed 
Vd President Monroe. It recites that the church had previously accepted the 
three sections at Macon, and that the Superintendent of Indian Affairs had 
located the south eart of fractional section 18, T. 4 S, R. 11 EB, 229.80 acres; 
fractional section 19, T. S, R. 11 BE, 316.68 acres; the north part fractional 
section 30, T. 4 S, R 11 E, 44.37 acres; the north one-half section 34, T. 1 
N, R. 9 E, 320 acres; the south one-half section 27, T. 1 N, R. 9 B, 320 
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mislaid. These doubtless would disclose that after the Trus- 
tees became the corporation (May 20, 1821), the land was sold 
and the proceeds used. The Trustees surrendered all Univer- 
sity property in their possession and under their control to 
the Regents in March, 1838.11. There is no mention of these 
three sections in any subsequent proceedings, reports, or trans- 
actions of the Regents. It is impossible also to trace their 
proceeds into any other land, building, or investment. The 
plausible conclusion is that the funds from the sale were used 
to defray current expenses. 

This brings us to the seventy-two sections of land granted 
by the Federal Government. Some were sold, by the Trustees 
of the Univers*ty of Michigan, and the proceeds used. The 
first land located was in what is now the heart of Toledo, Ohio, 
being lots 1, 2, 7, 8, 9, and 10 in the United States Reserve 
of 10 miles square near Perrysburg, containing 916.60 acres. 
These were accepted in lieu of two sections. Governor Cass 
reported these lots May 14, 1827, which were accepted by the 
University on June 25, 1827, and approved by the Commis- 
sioner of the Land Office for the Treasury Department July 
7, 1827. At the same time a large lot on the River Rouge, in 
the village of Woodmere (now in Detroit) designated as 
“Shipyard” in Township 2 South, Range 11 East, was also 
located. It contained 474.50 acres and was accepted as a full 
section. Lots 1 and 2 were exchanged under authority of 
Congress” for lots 3 and 4. The Deed to the Trustees for 
lots 3 and 4 was dated February 7, 1831, from William Oliver 
and Eliza his wife. It is said that these lots were worth, at 
that time, one-tenth of the value of lots 1 and 2. They are 


acres and sections 27, T. 1 S, R. 10 E, 640 acres, making a total of 1,870.85 
acres, which the University was to receive in lieu of the undivided one-half 
interest, with the rector of St. Anne’s in six sections of Indian lands as pro- 
vided by the sixteenth article of the treaty of Fort Meigs. The habendum 
clause of the patent reads: “To have and to hold the said tracts of land, 
with their appurtenances unto the said Trustees of the University of Mich- 
igan, and to their successors in office.” 

uThe only record of this is contained in the opinion of the Court in Regents 
v Board of Education, 4 Michigan Reports, 213. All reference to it is omitted 
in Proceedings of the Board of Regents. 

%An Act to authorize the exchange of certain lots of land between the 
University of Michigan Territory and Martin Baume and others. Approved 
January 138, 1830. 4 United States Satutes at Large, 370-371, 
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situated in the heart of present-day Toledo and worth a 
million. Under authority of Congress?* these lots 3 and 4 were 
sold to Major Will Oliver, the commander of the crew of land 
pirates who caused the “Toledo War” by a deed from the 
Trustees dated May 5, 1837, for $5,454.71. This was sur- 
rendered by the Trustees to the Regents, and is the first item 
of receipts reported by the latter.* 

There is in the printed proceedings of the Regents a tabu- 
lated report of Theo. H. Blake, Commissioner of the Land 
Office, dated March 27, 1844, listing the lands selected for the 
University which had been approved by the Secretary of the 
Treasury.'*2 The total number of acres selected is 44,419.02. 
This acreage was accepted by the University, in lieu of, or as, 
seventy-one and one-half sections of land (45,760 acres). Of 
this amount Toledo lots 1 and 2 (401.05 acres) accepted as one 
section were sold, and the last half section (320 acres) does 
not appear to have been located. Thus the actual amount of 
land which passed into the control of the State as a trustees 
created by Congress was not two sections (46,080 acres), but 
only 44,017.97 acres (approximately 68.78 sections). 

The policy of the State with respect to these lands was to 
sell them to settlers, in competition with the government 
lands, and on a rising market. As a general rule not only 
were quantities, prices, and terms named by the settlers, but 
if they failed to perform the terms and conditions a complais- 
ant legislature was only too willing to grant “relief,” by 
authorizing the newer and more favorable contracts. Univer- 
sities are not voters. There was one firm friend of the Uni- 
versity. The Governor, Stevens Thomson Mason, only twenty- 


1%An Act to authorize the sale of certain lands belonging to the University 
of Michigan. Approved March 3, 1835, 6 United States Statutes at Large, 615. 
This Act provided that ‘‘the product arising from the sale thereof shall be 
considered and shall constitute a part, of the general fund appropriated for the 
benefit of the University of Michigan’’. 

14Proceedings of the Board of Regents, 104. These land speculators later fell 
to quarreling among themselves and much oot their dealings with the University 
are stated in the cases of Piatt v Oliver 2 McLean Reports, 276, and Oliver v 
Piatt 44 United — (3 Howard) Reports, 333. The consideration named in 
the deed was $5,00 

14,This is Pes ate to the Report of the Finance Committee, December 
1855 as appendix ‘‘E” and is headed “Lands’’. Proceedings of the Board 
of Regents pages 635-637. The lands patented to the trustees May 15, 1824, 
under the sixteenth article of the treaty of Fort Meigs are not listed. These 
were gifts from the Indians to the University, and not part of the original 
Federal endowment of seventy-two sections. 
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five years of age, with great wisdom and courage opposed such 
procedure and did not hesitate to veto some of the worst legis- 
lation. In 1843 the Regents adopted resolutions to the effect :* 

“This Board being the constituted guardians of a Fund 
bestowed upon the University of Michigan by the Congress of 
the United States for the promotion and growth of Science 
and Learning as well as its dissemination among the people 
of the State, they will ever hold in respectful remembrance the 
acts of the late Governor Mason which had for their object the 
preservation of this Fund, the early and successful organiza- 
tion of the University of Michigan, and the perpetuation of 
its blessings to the latest generations”. 

The receipts of sales, as made, were placed in a special 
University fund and the State paid to the University, annu- 
ally, interest on the amount thereof, originally at four per 
cent, but since 1896 at seven per cent.’® The land has all been 
sold and the total fund amounts to $548,384.40, which indi- 
cates that the average price received per acre was $12.46. 
This is more than double the amount received and conserved 
by any other State. The fund of $548,384.40 is carried on the 
University books as “Original Federal Endowment” (Pro- 
ceeds of Federal Land Grant), and yields an annual income 
of $38,428.92.'* While this explains in a general way the land 
grants, it does not shed any light upon the University’s means 
of subsistence when its assets were largely land in trust. To 
understand this we must go back to the closing years of the 
Territory. 


Proceedings of the Board of Regents, April 5, 1843, page 264. Stevens 
Thomson Mason was born in Loudon County, Virginia, October 4, 1811. He 
was named for his grandfather, who had been a colonel in the Continental 
army at twenty and United States Senator from Virginia at thirty-four. In 1831 
he was appointed Secretary of the Territory at the age of nineteen and in the 
absence of his father John Mason, served as Governor of the Territory until his 
inauguration as first Governor of Michigan, November 2, 1835. He is known as 
“the boy Governor’. He was re-elected but was absent in New York much of the 
second term. At its conclusion in January 1841, he removed to New York 
City, where he died January 4, 1843, age 31 years and 3 months. The north 
wing of the main building now old University Hall, was named Mason Hall, by 
the Regents in his honor, April 3, 1848. 

Regents vs Auditor General, 109 Michigan Reports, 134. An action in 
—" by which the Auditor General was compelled to pay seven per cent 
interest. 

Report of Secretary and Business Manager printed in President’s Report, 
pt if (Official Publication, XXIX, No. 26, December 24, 1927) pages 
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Asiatic cholera broke out in Michigan, among the soldiers 
at Detroit, July 5, 1832. Over half of them died. As the 
plague spread, people fled in every direction. The population 
of Detroit in a few days dropped to less than one thousand. 
There was one citizen who did not quit under fire. Gabriel 
Richard during that terrible summer was priest, physician, 
servant, sexton, health officer, or any thing that might serve 
his fellows. September 13, 1832, when it had about subsided, 
he was stricken. With the words of the “Nunc Dimitus” on 
his lips,—“Lord, lettest now thy servant depart in peace”— 
Gabriel Richard left the community where he had spent over 
half of his life time. Despite their terrors and fears, with all 
suspicions and enmities forgotten and with differences in 
religion no longer dividing, Detroit unitedly followed his 
body to its rest in St. Anne’s. The University was indeed 
bereft. In 1834 before timidity had given way to confidence, 
the scourge returned in greater severity. During this time 
the school under University management, as well as all other 
schools, were closed. Before the time came to re-open, com- 
mon school education in Detroit had been established as such. 

The Territory was ready for statehood in 1830. The epi- 
demic alone delayed it. When it was past, a constitutional 
convention was°called. Statehood was destined to be an in- 
volved and complicated process. At this distance the “Toledo 
War” is treated more or less as opera bouffe. In the years 
1835-1837 it was a matter of grave import. The nation, as 
well as the two States, was apprehensive and concerned.” 
At one stage the militia of both States were encamped along 


148A large force of regulars as well as some militia were quartered at Detroit 
due to the Black Hawk War. 

President Jackson, in a special message dated December 9, 1835, trans- 
mitting a report of the Secretary of War to Congress said: “The controversy 
between the authorities of the State of Ohio and those of the Territory of 
Michigan in respect to this boundary assumed about the time of the term- 
ination of the last session of Congress a very threatening aspect, and much 
care and exertion were necessary to preserve the jurisdiction of the Territorial 
government under the acts of Congress and to prevent a forcible collision be- 
tween the _ parties’—WMessages and Papers of the Presidents. Washington, 
1900, Vol. III, page 186. The University was vitally interested in the matter. 
Among its first lands were the so-called “River Lots’ in Toledo. These were 
not a donation under the Treaty of Fort Meigs, but locations under con- 
gressional grants to the University of lands in the Territory made while Toledo 
was unquestionably in Michigan. Ohio was wrong and the aggressor. Ohio 
won and a lost, but the University in common with other proprietors 
retained ownership of the land thus added to Ohio jurisdiction and governmert. 
For further particulars see: Michigan, A History of Governments (Cooley). 
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the Maumee and pitched battle was avoided by the narrowest 
margin. The solemn compact known as the Ordinance of 1787, 
which Congress had neither legal nor moral right to change, 
fixed the southern boundary of the State at an east and west 
line through the southern bend or extreme of Lake Michigan.” 
Without apology, or excuse, Indiana’s boundary on its admis- 
sion in 1816, was placed at an east and west line drawn 
through a point ten miles north of the southern bend or ex- 
treme of Lake Michigan.24_ The original line hit Lake Erie 
approximately eight miles south of Toledo, which did not suit 
a coterie of land grabbers engaged ‘in euchering Indians out 
of reservation lands within the strip. These men were resi- 
dents of Ohio, mostly from Cincinnati. By means of their 
political efforts and lobbying influence a series of enactments 
were made by Congress** changing the boundary from the 
Fulton or original line to the Harris line. The Harris line 
was drav ‘om the intersection of the Fulton line and the 
Ohio-Indiana line to the northern-most cape of Miami Bay in 
Lake Erie. It had but one purpose and that was to throw 
Toledo and the eight mile strip into Ohio. 


pages 214-220; 22-225; Historical Collections of Ohio (Henry Howe. Published 
by the State, 1904), " “Ohio and Michigan War,” Vol. II, pages 149-150; 
Michigan As a Province, Territory and State (Henry M. Utley, Byron Me- 
Cutcheon and C. M. Burton. Michigan Publishing ‘Society, 1906); Vol II, 
pages 284-333, 357-365; (Piatt v Oliver, 2 McLean Reports, 267; Oliver v 
Piatt, 44 United States, (83 Howard), Reports, 332; Scott v Detroit Young 
Men’s Society, 1 Douglas (Michigan), Reports, 119; Scott vs. Jones, 46 United 
States (5 Howard) Reports, 348. Daniel vs Stevens, 19 Ohio Reports, 239; 
Myers v Manhattan Bank, 20 Ohio Reports, 283. 

~»Article Five, Ordinance of 1787. 

2An Act to enable the people of: Indiana Territory to form a constitution 
and State government, and for the admission of such State into the Union on 
an equal footing with the original States. Approved April 29, 1816. 3 United 
States Statutes at Large, 289-291, Section 2. 

2An Act to authorize the President of the United States to ascertain and 
designate the northern boundary of the State of Indiana. Approved March 

2, 1827. 4 United States Statutes at Large, 236-237. 

An Act to provide for the taking of certain observations preparatory to 
the adjustment of the northern boundary line of the State of Ohio. Approved 
July 14, 1832. 4 United States Statutes at Large, 596. 

An Act to establish the northern boundary line of the State of Ohio and 
to provide for the admission of the State of Michigan into the Union upon 
the conditions therein expressed. Approved June 15, 1836. 5 United States 
Statutes at Large, 49-50. 

An Act to settle and establish _ the northern boundary line of the State of 
Ohio. Approved June 23, 1836. 5 United States Statutes at Large, 56-57. 

An Act supplementary to the Act entitled, “An Act to establish the north- 
ern boundary of the State of Ohio, and to provide for the admission of the 
State of Michigan into the Union on certain conditions.” Approved June 23, 
1836. 5 United States Statutes at Large, 59-60. 

An Act to admit the State of Michigan into the Union upon equal footing 
with the original States. Approved January 26, 1837. 5 United States Statutes 
at Large, 144. 
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Michigan framed its constitution in Detroit at a convention 
opening May 11, 18385 and adjourning June 24, 1835. Under 
this Stevens Thomson Mason was inaugurated the first Gov- 
ernor. The first legislature convened November 2, 1835. This 
is the date upon which Michigan became a State.** It pro- 
ceeded to elect its senators and representatives. Upon the 
presentation of their credentials the Ohiv uelegation, led by 
Senator Thomas Ewing, objected and none of them were 
seated. Michigan soon learned that the price of admission was 
the relinquishment of the Toledo strip to Ohio. This, Michi- 
gan had no intention of doing. A fictitious and constructive 
relinquishment was made at a convention held December 14 
and 15, 1836, in Ann Arbor. Congress smothered Ohio’s ob- 
jections, approved the relinquishment(?) and awarded Michi- 
gan the Upper Peninsula as a consolation prize by the formal 
Act of admission, January 26, 1837. 

The situation from November 2, 1835 until January 27, 1837 
was complicated. Michigan was a State governing itself. It 
was a State without the Union. President Jackson appointed 
a Territorial Governor. This Governor attempted to function 
but was laughed at and ignored by the people. His frantic 
appeal for Federal troops fell on deaf ears. The State con- 
stitution provided for the taking over of the University. 
Prudence dictated that the legislature should not provide the 
laws under those provisions until the conflict of jurisdiction 
was resolved. In his first annual message January 4, 1836, 
Governor Mason says: “Under the Act of Congress, of Janu- 
ary 20, 1826, 72 sections of land are reserved for the use and 
support of the University of Michigan. Forty-nine sections 


The seal of the State is inscribed, ‘‘The Great Seal of the State of Mich- 
igan. MDCCCXXXV”. Congress invariably designates it “the State of Mich- 
igan”. Congress in at least two Acts recognizes the State. An Act supple- 
mentary to the Act entitled ‘An Act to establish the northern boundary line 
of the State of Ohio, and to provide for the admission of the State of Michigan 
into the Union on certain conditions. Approved June 238, 1836. 5 United 
States Statutes at Large, 59-60. An Act to provide for the due execution of the 
laws of the United States within the State of Michigan. Approved July zy 
1836. 5 United States Statutes at Large, 61-62. The former contained “pro- 
positions” offered for the acceptance of “‘The Legislature of the State of Mich- 
igan’’. 

This was over fourteen months prior to the Act of March 18, 18387, creating 
a Board of Regents,-—the first legislation »f the State respecting the University. 
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of the University lands have been located, and consist of the 
most valuable tracts on the peninsula of Michigan. I would 
suggest that the proper authority be requested to make the 
remaining locations. These locations will, when brought 
under the control of the State, place the University of Michi- 
gan among the wealthiest institutions of the country, and 
under a proper direction render it an ornament and honor 
to the West”. 

In this era of confusion and uncertainty the “Trustees of 
the University of Michigan” continued to be the legal manage- 
ment of the University, as well as its corporate name and 
style. There was question as to whether it was a State or 
Federal corporation. 

This was not the only question during the years from 1828 
to 1839. The University building was in use in 1827. The 
records disclose that meetings of the Trustees were held in it. 
One meeting in particular, that of June 25, 1827, at which the 
University accepted the River lots in Toledo and the Shipyard- 
Tract, and directed the Secretary to advise the Secretary of 
the Treasury thereof, may be noted as having been held “At 
the Academy Building”. By this time the University had 
been in existence ten years. The first building had been 
erected. The Trustees with great effort had succeeded in 
paying the cost. They held the deed to the property. But 
the cost of living was rising, and with it the cost of instruc- 
tion. The Trustees through Richard and Woodbridge had 
increased the original congressional grant from thirty-six 
sections to seventy-two. Land was not easily converted into 
cash. Records are lacking but it is easily understood that 
funds were hard to obtain. The first wave of enthusiasm 
had been dissipated and a second popular subscription was 
not to be attempted. The lack of qualified candidates for 
collegiate education continued. The Trustees adopted a policy 
that the instructors would be obliged to remunerate them- 
selves solely with such tuition fees as they could charge and 
collect, without resource to the University. In the meanwhile, 
population greatly increased, agitation for statehood began 
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and then came the Black Hawk Indian War. The Trustees 
continued in charge. They did not lease the rooms, much less, 
as has been mistakenly claimed turn the University property 
over to the Board of Education of Detroit. These men were 
men of affairs in the Territory. C. C. Trowbridge,” their 
secretary, was later the Whig candidate against Stevens 
Thomson Mason in 1837 and lost by only 237 votes. They 
were doing that which was best in their judgment, i.e., con- 
serving ‘the University property and waiting until the matter 
of the Toledo War was adjusted which denied the State its 
rights and kept it out of the Union until January 26, 1837. 

By the time of the 1837 session of the legislature, a land 
company at Ann Arbor, thirty-seven miles west of Detroit, was 
actively and successfully lobbying for the removal of the 
University to that town. Lieutenant-Governor Edward Mundy 
was interested in the land company. As soon as the legis- 
lature’s legal status was settled by formal admission, two 
Acts followed in quick succession. March 18, 1837, “An Act 
to provide for the organization and government of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan”*> was passed. Two days later “An Act to 
locate the University of Michigan’”**, followed, removing the 
institution from Detroit to Ann Arbor. The Ann Arbor Land 
Company announced a sale of town lots and small farms. 
Kvidently the general impression at that time was that the 
University was very real and tangible. Printed placards 
issued by the company, dated April 20, 1837, state that “the 
funds of the University now amount to over $5,000,000 and 
everything will be conducted upon the most magnificent scale”. 

The Act of March 18, 1837, is called “The Organic Law”. It 
was not in any material respect a change from the Act of 
April 30, 1821. The legislature was still playing with names. 
In this Act the Trustees are called Regents. The corporate 

*Charles Christopher Trowbridge was born at Albany, New York, December 
eae a ge ee Oy ee 
Regent, serving from July 1839 to February 1842. e was a banker and later 
from 1863 to 1875 President of the Detroit and Milwaukee Railroad Company. 
He married Catherine Whipple Sibley, daughter of Judge Solomon Sibley, of 
the Supreme Court, in 1826. He died in Detroit, April 3, 1883. 


Michigan Laws 1837, LV, 102. 
*Ibid, LXX, 142. 
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name of the University was changed from the “Trustees of 
the University of Michigan” to the “Regents of the University 
of Michigan”. Like the Trustees, the Regents were to be 
appointed. Beside the faults of the old Act, there was one 
more serious, which was the provision giving the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction power to meddle with and veto 
acts of the Board. The Governor was given authority to desig- 
nate the time and place of the first meeting. Pursuant to this 
the Regents met and organized in the court room on the 
second floor of the Washtenaw County Court House in Ann 
Arbor on June 5, 6, and 7, 1837.27 

The University had changed the personnel and titles of 
those who directed the corporation. It had also changed its 
corporate name and style to “Regents of the University of 
Michigan”. It had not created a new institution. The con- 
tinuity of the University was apparent. Four of the new 
Regents had been Trustees, viz: Governor Mason, Judge Ross 
Wilkins, John Norvel and Major Jonathan Kearsley. Charles 
C. Trowbridge chosen as Treasurer of the University, had been 
Secretary under the Trustees. Evidently, the Regents felt 
there should be a successor to Richard, as they discussed the 
necessity for the selection of a “Chancellor”, but failed to act 
because they deemed the Act required amendment to pre- 
scribe the duties of, and to authorize them to elect, a Chan- 
cellor.22 The Trustees surrendered the $5,454.71 obtained 
from the sale of land in Toledo, commenced before the Re- 
gents took office and completed afterward. In March, 1838, 
the Trustees formally surrendered all University property to 
them and caused such surrender to be entered upon the records 
of the Regents and its Treasurer.*® The condition respecting 
prospective candidates for degrees continued. The Regents 
handled it with academies both in Ann Arbor and in other 


7This was the old Court House erected in 1833-1834, torn down in 1876. 
For a description of this building see Ann Arbor, The First Hundred Years, by 
O. W. Stephenson (Alumni Press, 1927), pages 181-186, with a picture on page 


* Proceedings of the Board of Regents 1837-1864, pages 1-10. 

2»The printed proceedings are silent upon this. The record is in the state- 
ment of the Supreme Court in eyo v Board of Education, that minutes to 
this effect had been presented on the hearing,—4 Michigan Reports, 213. 
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towns. The University at Detroit became one of these 
“Branches” as they were called.°° The question of local pride, 
jealousy, and selfishness was a factor in the establishment 
and maintenance of these branches. It continued them long 
after the establishment of high schools had ended any real 
need for them. Possibly the “Branches” might have been 
endured to a period long after 1852 had not the Regents suf- 
fered from lack of money. 

The lack of cash and a plethora of land was as marked an 
ill with “Regents of the University of Michigan” as it was 
with “The Trustees of the University of Michigan” or the 
original style of “The University of Michigan”. It was the 
same suffering patient, and the same disease, but grown 
chronic and severe with years. It demanded relief. That was 
extended by a measure whereby the State “loaned” to the 
University, in State bonds bearing interest at six per centum 
per annum, the sum of one hundred thousand dollars. The 
Bank of Michigan paid a premium of $6,038.50 for these 
bonds. This made the total amount received by the Univer- 
sity $106,038.50.°1_ The purpose of the loan was to afford cash 
to erect buildings without awaiting the sale of lands. The 
Regents thought that the interest and installments of prin- 
cipal would be automatically provided by interest on and pro- 
ceeds of land sales. This plan did not prove workable and 
this loan more than once nearly closed the University’s doors. 


Proceedings of the Board of Regents 1837-1864, page 17. The question of 
these ‘‘Branches’’ was a very disturbing one. The Regents apparently were 
determined to drop them but feared to do so directly. By refusing them further 
support, they gradually died out. The last report of them in the Proceedings 
is at page 346, where White Pigeon, Romeo, Kalamazoo and Tecumseh are re- 
ported as having 287 students, of which 126 were females. Many of these had 
been schools or academies before being ‘‘Branches’ and merely resumed that 
status. It is believed the last “Branch” under that name, ceased with the 
advent of Dr. Tappan in 1852-1853. 

proceedings of the Board of Regents 1837-1864, page 104. This measure was 
“An Act to authorize a loan of a certain sum of money to the University of 
Michigan’. Approved April 6, 1838. Michigan Laws of 1838, No. 118, page 248. 
The whole matter of this loan was subject of controversy between State and 
University officials. The loan was suggested March 3, 1838, (page 38, Proceed- 
ings). The Act was referred to a committee April 7, 1838 (page 46). The 
committee reported and Major Kearsley was appointed agent to handle it Apr. 
16, 1838 (pages 47-48). Major Kearsley reported July 17, 1838 (pages 51-52). 
There are many references to this matter. It appears the State and the Uni- 
versity disagreed as to payments and balance due the State, but pages 807 and 
833 indicate the Regents attended the January 1859 session of the legislature, 
presented their views, and the matter was adjusted by the State’s “remitting” 
the amount it still claimed. 
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All of it was used for the erection of the buildings at Ann 
Arbor. In addition the citizens of Ann Arbor and Detroit 
furnished generous contributions. The site, building, and 
equipment of the observatory were practically provided for by 
funds contributed by the latter group. The trouble was that 
the State did not recognize its obligation. The money should 
have been donated and not “loaned”. It was not until the 
establishment of the first “mill tax”**, providing for an annual 
levy of one-twentieth of a mill on each dollar of taxable prop- 
erty in the State, March 15, 1867, that State and University 
entered upon a sound, practical, workable relationship, in the 
matter of tax support. 

There was one further matter which retarded the develop- 
ment of the University. That was the lack of an executive. 
In a previous article the order of “Presidents” has been given. 
During the period 1837-1852, the title was a name only. The 
“President” was merely chairman of faculty meetings, and 
both he and his colleagues were flouted by the Regents. This 
reached a point where Dr. Zina Pitcher, a Regent, offered 
the following resolution, at a meeting December 31, 1851: 

“Resolved, That the example set by this Board in the free- 
dom with which members have commented on the character 
and conduct of members of the Faculty renders it expedient 
that its sessions should not hereafter be held with open 
doors’, 

This resolution was laid on the table. If adopted it would 
have proven a New Year’s resolution and lasted as long. 
Bound up with this difficulty was the fact that the Regents 
were appointive. They were too far away from the people. 
Matters progressed with repeated blunders until the faculty 
involved itself in controversy, among its own members, with 
the students and with citizens generally on the subject of 
Greek letter societies in the University. The faculty solicited, 
obtained, and published opinions as to fhe rules and treat- 
ment at other universities, to bolster their position. Their 


32VMichigan Laws of 1867, No. 59, page 85. 
Proceedings of the Board of Regents, 1887- -1864, page 503. 
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opponents appealed to the spirit and ideals of the University 
of Michigan, as viewed in the light of common ‘sense and 
experience. In one memorial to the State legislature** the 
following significant statements were contained: 

“The truth is, and it cannot, and will not be denied, we 
think by any intelligent man, that this institution, since its 
organization, (under the Regents), has never occupied the 
high position it should have attained. —- - - - - - no other 
cause can be attributed for its sickly existence than the in- 
efficiency and incapacity of those who have been called to 
minister at its altars - - - - - the institution will not ac- 
complish the great errand for which it was created without a 
perfect and entire reorganization. — — — — — — Let the re- 
gents, and through them the faculty, be brought nearer to the 
people, and more immediately amenable to them, for the cor- 
rect and faithful discharge of the responsible trusts they have 
assumed. Let some distinguished man be placed at the head 
of the institution as chancellor, who can give it character and 
standing -— - - - - they have most unfortunately for them- 
selves and the university, missed their vocation, and that with- 
out an entire reorganization of its organic law, such as, or 
similar to that proposed — — — —- - — - by means of which 
the agents of the people will more sensibly, feel their depend- 
ence upon, and their allegiance to the university, will still 
continue in a lingering decline, until upon its final decease 
will be buried with it the bright and cherished hopes of many 
an aspiring youth and fond parent — —” 

The citizenry of Michigan were still struggling with the 
problem of a free university, which the founders sought 
through making the professors the corporation. Lord Bryce 


February 26, 1850. Michigan Senate Document, No. 28. The curious will 
find a full and able discussion of this matter in Beta Theta Pi at Michigan 
1845-1928 (Shelby B. Shurtz, Privately Printed, 1928). Mr. Schurtz in the 
examination of data in connection with the vast amount of source material con- 
tained in this book, w struck with the ignorant sentiment which foisted a 
seal upon the University bearing the figures “1837”. This led to historical 
study of the University seals that so impressed Mr. Schurtz with the shallow 
superficiality of the erroneous claim that the University was founded in 1837 
that he prepared, published, and filed with the Regents at his own expense a 
“Brief” of 32 pages, “In Support of August, 26, 1817, as the Foundation Date 
of the University of Michigan”. (Michigan Brief & Record Co., 4429 Field 
Avenue, Detroit, Michigan, Printers). 
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in his American Commonwealth declares it- unsolved, but 
affirms that the University with its present system of elective 
Regents has approximated a solution in practical results more 
nearly than any American school. 

The agitation ended in the Constitutional Convention of 
1850. It was in session from June 3, 1850, until August 5, 
1850. It provided for the election of Regents. It also pro- 
vided that at their first annual meeting the Regents should 
elect “a President of the University, who shall be ex-officio a 
member of their board, with the privilege of speaking, but 
not of voting. He shall preside at the meetings of the Regents, 
and shall be the principal executive officer of the University”. 

The elective Regents elected Henry Phillip Tappan as Presi- 
dent. He was inaugurated December 22, 1852. With a man 
of his type and ability at the head of affairs the University 
reached the time when it was to bud, blossom, and bear fruit. 
Its energies were no longer expended in growth, the mere 
putting forth of branches and foliage. It is not necessary 
within the limits of this article to relate the story of the years 
that he served as President. These have been fully told by 
Prof. Charles M. Perry in earlier numbers of this Magazine. 
Their record is complete. The general knowledge of his ad- 
ministration extends to the point where he is known as “The 
First President of the University of Michigan” in defiance of 
the fact that John Monteith was Michigan’s first, and young- 
est, president. 

The presentation of these facts needs neither apology nor 
defense. “As the twig is bent the tree is inclined”. These 
were formative years in the University’s history. It is not 
possible to ignore these roots which sink deep into the great 
ideals of liberty, education, and democracy. There are those 
who thoughtlessly profess lack of time to acquaint themselves 
with the soil, the planting, and the spread and growth of these 
roots, because so pressed to make its present yield great. 
When sober second thought brings home to us how essential 
the life and healthy function of each root is, not only to the 


See series of articles beginning with the issue of January 1926. 
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perennial yield, but to the University’s life itself, then are we 
vigilant to protect them against injury or destruction. We 
must know and understand the nature and condition of the 
object of our solicitude and protection. Until we have 
attained an enlightened grasp of these there is neither hope 
nor prayer in our song: 

“O Gloria! Victoria! O Decus omnium! 


Salve Universitas, Michiganensium, 
Michiganensium.” 














MicHIGAN FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS 


MEETINGS AT FLINT AND TRAVERSE CITY 


By Irma T. JONES 
LANSING 


HE annual convention at Flint was marked by an en- 
a couraging increase in membership and by enthusiastic 
and harmonious cooperation. The influence of The Michigan 
Club Bulletin was manifest in a wider knowledge of the aims 
and opportunities of the Federation. 

Michigan State Federation did itself special credit at Flint, 
by the way in which it responded to the plea for funds for the 
Alice Freeman Palmer Memorial Scholarship. 

Invitations for the next convention were received from 
Traverse City and Detroit. The former was accepted. Num- 
ber of clubs represented at Flint, 178; total number of clubs 
and county federations in the Michigan State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs 192; number of county federations in the state 
Federation 3; number of county federations not in the state 
Federation, 6. 

The form of letter head now used for Federation corre- 
spondence was devised by the president during this year in 
order that names and addresses of chairmen of standing com- 
mittees might appear as well as those of Federation officers. 

The convention voted to hold a three days meeting hereafter, 
the success of the preliminary half day meeting this year being 
sufficient to warrant such action. The Martha E. Snyder Root 
Memorial Tree Committee, by request of its chairman, was 
transferred to Forestry Committee, and will be called the 
Forestry and Memorial Committee. 

A resolution was passed requesting each local club to ap- 
point a library committee to act under the direction of the 
Library Committee of the State Federation, in the interest 
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of library extension. A resolution requesting the cooperation 
of club women of Michigan with Audubon societies in an effort 
to discourage the wearing of wild birds on hats, after being 
referred to the Board of Managers by the Convention was 
passed by the Board. 

The annual mid-year meeting of the Board of Managers of 
the Michigan State Federation of Women’s Clubs was held in 
Jackson, April 7, 8, 9, 1908 by invitation of the 12 federated 
clubs of that city. The place of meeting was the spacious 
town home of Mrs. John C. Sharp, where every convenience 
and comfort for the occasion were carefully provided by the 
thoughtful hostess, and where the president and vice-president 
were entertained. 

Every member of the Board was present except Mrs. Mar- 
garet Temple Smith of West Bay City, who was detained by 
the illness of her husband. The second day was given to 
hearing reports of committee chairmen, ten of whom were 
present; the date of the coming Annual to be held in Traverse 
City was set for October 20, 21, 22, and 23, 1908. The first 
four day session in the history of the Federation. Thirteen 
new clubs were admitted to membership. 

It was voted to present at the next convention an amend- 
ment to the constitution of the State Federation, to be pre- 
pared by the president and the parliamentarian, providing 
that a club shall not be debarred from joining the State Fed- 
eration on account of having men on its associate member- 
ship. 

It was decided that clubs loaning papers from the Reci- 
procity Bureau may be allowed to hold same not to exceed 
four weeks; also that hereafter but one copy of the Bulletin 
will be sent to each club, this to go to the president. 

It was arranged to have a General Literature table at the 
Traverse City meeting, this to be in charge of Mrs. Sarah 
Marshall Weaver, who was authorized to receive subscriptions 
for the Bulletin and Manual. The chairman of Art at the 
close of her report requested that a few pictures be added to 
the traveling gallery. She was authorized to ascertain the 
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expense of the needed additions and to report same at Trav- 
erse City meeting. She was also asked to try to secure a 
picture loan from the General Federation for the annual 
again. 

A dinner was served by Mrs. Armstrong, wife of the warden 
of Jackson prison, at their home on Friday to the members 
of the Board and chairmen of committees, and all were given 
an opportunity to visit the prison. 

Following the report of Mrs. Ferrey, chairman of the His- 
torical Committee, it was voted to purchase two each of the 
small state and national flags supplied by Mrs. Ferrey to be 
used at public meetings of the State Federation. Mrs. 
Josephine Gould of Owosso, chairman of the Educational 
committee reported that $599 had been easily added to the 
Alice Freeman Palmer fund since the last Federation meeting. 
Highty-eight clubs had contributed. 

The following resolution passed unanimously by the Board 
was ordered printed in the Bulletin and copies sent to Mrs. 
Ferris and to the Board of Directors of the State Federation 
of Oregon: 

Whereas, the Board of the State Federation of Women’s Clubs of 


Michigan learns with regret that Rev. Jeanette O. Ferris has resigned 
the chairmanship of the Legislative Committee, therefore 

Resolved: That in the departure of Mrs. Ferris to another field 
of usefulness, the Michigan State Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
through the executive Board, recognize the loss of an efficient co- 
worker and a beloved associate in the efforts of this Federation to 
ameliorate and improve the condition of the women and children 
of our State. The Board further resolves that the thanks of the 
Federation be and are hereby expressed to Mrs. Ferris for her able 
services and enthusiastic devotion and that we congratulate the women 
of Oregon on the acquisition of so valuable and public-spirited a 
citizen. 

In the evening a brilliant reception was given in the Parish 
House of St. Paul’s Church. About 500 were received. Mrs. 
Anna Berger Lynch accompanied by Miss Erminie Bulson 
rendered several cornet selections. A Browning recital by 
Rey. Robert W. Van Kirk, who gave “Blot on the Scutcheon,” 
deeply impressed the guests by its illuminating interpreta- 
tion of Browning. 
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After this, the Biennial began more and more to engage the 
attention of the State Federation, entailing a large corre- 
spondence on the part of the President of the Federation. To 
those who attended the Ninth Biennial of the General Feder- 
ation of Women’s Clubs in Boston in June, 1908, it has become 
a pleasant memory; to those who wished to attend and were 
prevented, a real regret. 

The report of the work of Michigan State Federation as 
presented at the Biennial on President’s night, by Mrs. Frances 
Wheeler Smith, its well-beloved president who told concisely 
what the Federation had accomplished: 

In two years Michigan State Federation of Women’s Clubs has 
made a net gain of 21 clubs and city and county federations and 
numbers 205, with five applications not yet acted upon. 

It has raised $700 for the Alice Freeman Palmer Memorial Scholar- 
ship Fund in the University of Michigan. 

It has established and successfully maintained an official State 
organ, “The Michigan Club Bulletin”, whose efficiency has greatly 
strengthened the relation between the clubs and the Federation. It 
has been the strongest factor in obtaining the Juvenile Court and 
Contributory Negligence Law, which has inaugurated a new era for 
childhood and youth; and in securing also an appropriation of $96,000 
for the enlargement of the Home for Epileptics and Feeble-Minded at 
Lapeer. 

Through its officers, it has helped organize a state Anti-Tuberculosis 
Society. This might possibly have been accomplished without the 
women, but a prominent club woman was one of the speakers at the 
meeting for organization, another is Vice-president and others are mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors. This work promises henceforth to be 
most prominent in the Michigan State Federation. 

The Committee of Corrections and Charities has under way a system- 
atic campaign for hospital care and nursing in almshouses, so that our 
sick poor may not lack the ministrations afforded the insane and 
criminal, 

Civic and Town Improvement is the most popular work in the Fed- 
eration; Civil Service Reform, the hardest in which to interest clubs. 
Interest in Art is on the ascending scale: Literature forms the back- 
ground of most club programs. 

A notable contribution to forestry literature has the “Forestry 
Catechism” and “Prose and Verse” for Forestry Days, by the Chairman 
of the Forestry Committee. 

The Library Committee has aided the State Library Commission in 
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putting into circulation 340 traveling libraries and has earefully fos- 
tered every phase of library interest. 

The Household Economics Committee has as its able chairman, the 
Dean of Women in Michigan Agricultural College. 

We have been loyal to the calls from the General Federation. We 
have conformed in our committees and in our year books and will con- 
tinue to conform as long as the present high standard is maintained in 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


In late October came the fourteenth annual meeting in 
Traverse City. Through a country ablaze with the brilliant 
red and yellow colorings of autumn interspersed at frequent 
intervals with the green of pine and spruce, there came to- 
gether delegates from 121 clubs of Michigan State Federation 
of Women’s Clubs. The meetings were held in the First Con- 
gregational Church and from the beginning were characterized 
by great earnestness and enthusiasm. Several new features 
contributed to this. 

Following the invocation by Rev. T. Boyd Gay, pastor of 
the Presbyterian Church, came the recitation together of the 
“Mary Stewart Collect” for Club women as follows: 

“Keep us, O God, from pettiness, let us be large in word, in 
deed. Let us be done with fault-finding and leave off self- 
seeking. May we put away all pretense and meet each other 
face to face, without self-pity and without prejudice. May 
we be never hasty in judgment and always generous. Teach 
us to put into action our better impulses, straightforward 
and unafraid. Let us take time for all things; make us grow 
calm, serene. Grant that we may realize it is the little things 
that create differences; that in the big things of life we are 
as one. And may we strive to touch and to know the great 
common woman’s heart of us all, and O Lord God, let us not 
forget to be kind.” 

Then the singing of the hymn, “Work for the Night is 
Coming,” gave the keynote to all that followed in the con- 
vention. The music furnished was notable for two things, 
its superb quality and the promptness of those who furnished 
it. There was no delay in the proceedings as is often the case 
caused by waiting for musicians. If it were possible to put 
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into this history the splendid reports from every standing 
committee, it would make a most inspiring chapter. 

In addition to the Greeting by Mrs. Lorin Roberts, repre- 
senting local clubs; Addresses of welcome by Hon. W. D. C. 
Germaine, mayor of Traverse City, Hon. J. R. Santo, president 
of the Board of Trade, Rev. Demas Cochlin, pastor First Con- 
gregational Church, with response by Federation President, 
Mrs. Frances Wheeler Smith; there were notable addresses as 
follows: “Essentials and Non-Essentials,” by Mrs. Kate 
Upson Clarke, from New York, the only speaker outside of 
the State; “Household Science” by Dr. Carolyn Geisel of 
Battle Creek, who made this sometimes prosaic theme glow and 
burn with human interest. “What Club Women can do in the 
Campaign Against Tuberculosis,” by Doctor Victor C. Vaughn, 
Dean of the Medical Department of the University of Michi- 
gan, filled the Opera House with a greatly interested audience. 
Mrs. Caroline Bartlett Crane addressed the same audience on 
“After Clean up Day, What Next?” 

On Wednesday afternoon came the president’s report. This 
was followed by reports of delegates to the Boston Biennial, 
under these divisions: Business, Social and Entertainment 
Features, Notable Addresses and Impressions,—all of which 
were comprehensive and entertaining. 

A new feature introduced was the reading of a paper to 
which the Reciprocity Committee had accorded the honor of 
being the best sent to the committee from the clubs during the 
year. It was by Miss Violet Lewis of Saginaw, on “Birds.” 

The afternoon devoted to “Memories and Melodies of the 
Indians of the Traverse Country,” was unique and of the 
greatest interest. An Indian minister with a sextette of 
singers from Northport, gave a talk concerning his people 
and their relation to the white men, while the choir sang 
hymns in the aboriginal language with one of their number 
at the organ. Other features were papers, .one by Mrs. B. 
Wait of Traverse City on “Indian and Pioneer Life;” “Bas- 
ketry and Kindred Arts” by Mrs. A. W. Peck was accompanied 
with an exhibition; and an Indian legend was told with 
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exquisite charm and to the delight of all present by Miss 
Clara N. Bates. 

A delightful ride along the shores of the bay and through 
the beautifully shaded streets, was tendered by gentlemen of 
the Board of Trade. To the chairman of the local entertain- 
ment committee Mrs. Estelle Kneeland and her corps of able 
assistants must be given credit for the perfect arrangement 
which made possible one of the best annual meetings of the 
Michigan State Federation. 

Friday afternoon was characterized as an “Afternoon with 
Flowers and Trees,” and was made up of the report of the 
chairman of the Forestry Committee, Mrs. Frances King of 
Alma, followed by an address “The Outlook for Michigan 
Forestry, Our Duty,” by Hon. Chas. W. Garfield, Grand Rap- 
ids, President of the Michigan Forestry Commission. During 
this address the Board of Supervisors which was in session 
in the city, adjourned to attend. “Gardening as a Fine Art 
in Grand Rapids,” “A practical Talk on Shrubbery for Home 
Grounds,” by Prof. Thomas Gunson, Michigan Agricultural 
College, and “Improving Country School Yards,” by Mrs. Belle 
M. Perry completed the afternoon. The convention closed 
with the introduction of the new officers and singing “God 
Be With You ’Til We Meet Again.” 

As the record of this administration ends, a few significant 
facts should be mentioned: The lists of standing committees 
were ordered arranged alphabetically for more ready refer- 
ence; the size of the Manuals was changed to conform to 
dimensions suggested by the General Federation; the By-Laws 
were changed in order to admit the Jewish Woman’s Club of 
Detroit. The Collect used for the first time at Traverse City 
has been used ever since. This administration is memorable 
for launching and sustaining the Michigan Club Bulletin 
ordered by a previous Board of Managers. The Literature 
table undoubtedly served to increase interest and to spread 
information along needed and useful lines. 











A" Prince IN PUDDLEFORD 


By Suse Imocene SILuimMan 


(Vice-Chairman National Committee of Historic Research, N. S. D. A. R.) 
THREE RIVERS 


URROUNDED by the great, green forests of the pioneer 
West stood the little village of Puddleford. Within its 
hewn log cabins, we are told, lived a pioneer folk strong of 
mind and strong of body, who squared the sum of their limited 
education by a rugged righteousness—the type of people who 
laid the foundation of Michigan’s law and order in an irregu- 
lar, homemade way, but administered justice with a profound 
respect for law as law. . 

Skeptical historians claim Puddleford to have been a condi- 
tion, and not a place. Constantine, with its long list of 
notable people, acknowledges the former citizenship of the 
Honorable H. H. Riley’ author of Puddleford Papers, but 
assures us that Puddleford was not Constantine; and if 
Puddleford was not “Pigeon” nor Mottville, then is it to be 
considered merely a composite picture of the little pioneer 
“Main Streets” of the West in all the political turmoil of the 
times. Be this as it may there was a prince in Puddleford, a 
descendant of Puritan stock and son of the conservative, 
rock-ribbed State of New Hampshire—“Prince John”, ironi- 
cally raised to the peerage by wrathful newspapers of the 
day. This was John S. Barry of Constantine, Michigan’s 
third Governor, whose only memorial, the plain granite shaft 
in the little Constantine cemetery, bears on its surface in four 
brief lines, the epitome of service of a Michigan statesman 


’The Hon. H. H. Riley, Senator from St. Joseph County, 1850-1, and 1862, was 
born at Great Barrington, Mass., Sept. 1, 1813 and died at Constantine, Mich., 
February 8, 1888. He located at Kalamazoo in. 1842, where within six 
months he was admitted to the bar. He practiced law at Constantine. He 
was a contributor to the Knickerbocker Magazine, in which the Puddleford 
Papers first appeared and ran as a serial. They are humorous pictures of 
pioneer days in Michigan and many of the characters were taken from real 
life in St. Joseph County. Puddleford is commonly supposed to be the fanciful 
name for the pioneer ‘Grand Traverse’ now known as Mottville, and the 
main characters are drawn from Mottville and the surrounding towns, in- 
cluding Constantine. 
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whose integrity and capability are interwoven through the 
entire fabric of Michigan’s early history: 

Member of the Territorial Legislature 

Member of the Constitutional Convention 

Member of the First State Senate 

Three times Governor of Michigan. 


At times Michigan seems to be like a Spartan mother in her 
appreciation of her children’s service. Other than a page or 
two in histories compiled through commercial enterprise and 
a tribute or so in the Michigan Pioneer and Historical Collec- 
tions, there is no biography of this man whose untiring service 
to the State began as a justice of the peace in Territorial times 
and reached deserved heights of popularity when, as Governor 
of the State of Michigan, he pledged his private fortune as 
surety for needed State enterprise,—at a time when through 
unwise legislation Michigan, millions of dollars in debt, had 
no financial credit. 

With the exception of the Burton Collection of the Detroit 
Public Library, the data concerning John S. Barry are scat- 
tered through the records of the St. Joseph County court at 
Centerville, the public archives at Lansing, and a copy or two 
of his messages in the University of Michigan Library. His 
personal traits, however, formed many a lively tilt for the 
newspapers covering the years 1831-1870;? among them the 
Detroit Free Press and the Kalamazoo Gazette, his State 
advocates; the Detroit Journal, perhaps his bitterest political 
foe. Added to these sources are the valuable old letters and 
documents, covering the early part of his public career, which 
were recently loaned to St. Joseph County through the courtesy 
of their owner, the late Mrs. James H. Campbell of Grand 
Rapids, to whose “adventures in history” Michigan is indebted 
for the preservation of several thousand letters and documents 
belonging to the Honorable Lucius H. Lyon collection now at 
the University of Michigan. ‘ 

Two other files of papers—the Constantine Advertiser, a Whig newspaper, 
inte 

The Abiel Fellows Chapter, D. A. R., Three Rivers, is collecting source 


material on the life and political service of John S. Barry and placing it in 
typewritten form for public use in the Three Rivers Free Public Library. 
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Mr. Barry was born in New Hampshire and educated in 
Vermont.? In his early manhood he spent several years at 
Atlanta, Georgia, and ever after held a strong atttachment 
for the people of the South. He located in St. Joseph County 
in 1831, and although educated as a lawyer, engaged in mer- 
‘antile pursuits and had as partner I. W. Willard. 

The earliest records by Mr. Barry are those with his signa- 
ture as justice of the peace for White Pigeon Township, 1831- 
18385. An office, Mr. Riley tells us, “if possessed by an indi- 
vidual who owned and lived in a two-room frame house, gave 
a standing in Puddleford well nigh omnipotent.” He per- 
formed the first recorded marriage ceremony of St. Joseph 
county,* and thereafter, in the long processional of pioneers 
who affirmed their truthfulness before Judge Barry, were not 
only wedding parties, makers and breakers of wills, circuit 
riders and land speculators, but also the proprietors of vil- 
lage plats whose visions have since materialized in brick 
and stone. 

Then we find him for two years as judge of probate with 
court sessions held at private residences or at the mercantile 
establishment of Barry and Willard. Some interesting old 
records include among others the probate files of the old 
Downing Trading Post on the Pottawatomi Indian trail. 

During the tenure of these county offices, we are told, he 
grew in public esteem through his integrity and fidelity to 
trusts, and if we may be permitted to read between lines of 
his letters written to his friend and co-worker, the Honorable 








3John Stewart Barry, son of John and Ellen (Stewart) Barry, was born at 
Amherst, New Hampshire, Jan. 29, 1802; educated in Vermont; became 
principal of an academy; married Mary Kidder of Grafton, Vt., practiced 
law. On Governor’s staff as Governor’s Aide and was Captain of Vermont 
State Militia. After several years in Georgia came to Michigan in 1831, 
and settled at White Pigeon; 1834 removed to Constantine. Engaged in 
mercantile pursuits and had fleet of grain and flour boats on the St. Joseph 
River between Constantine and the Lake. His old warehouse is still stand- 
ing as a part of the Hotel Harvey at Constantine. He was justice of the 
peace, 1831-1835; State Legislature, 1835-36; Member of the State Con- 
stitutional Convention, 1836, (from 13th District); State Senator 1837-8, 
and 1841, President, pro tem.; Governor, 1841-’2; 1843-’4; 1849-50. Retired 
to private life, 1852. Mrs. Mary (Kidder) Barry died, 1869. Governor Barry 
died Jan. 14, 1870, aged 68 years. His will, on file at the Probate office, 
Centreville, left his property to nephews; his brother, Charles H. Barry, 
administrator. 

*The marriage of David I. Pierson and Elanor Greenwood of White Pigeon 
township, married June 13. 1832. 
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Lucius H. Lyon, Judge Barry was growing, also, in a canny 
political wisdom. We note his recognition of the need of a 
party newspaper in Western Michigan, its successful establish- 
ment; and shortly thereafter, the capture from a Whig news- 
paper at Detroit of the much coveted public printing. 

In the letters of this period Mr. Barry recommends to Con- 
gressman Lyon that new stage routes be established:’ one 
north from “Pigeon” through Schoolcraft, then later, a plank 
road south from Kalamazoo; and asks that new postoffices 
be opened along these routes, the same to be distributed 
among the “deserving”. In fact the appointment of post- 
masters seems a persistent trouble throughout the years. To 
appoint. or not to appoint, taxed the political sagacity of 
the party leaders. Especially a Mr. A., evidently a part-time 
Whig, of whom Judge Barry writes, “I am not his advocate 
but as he now supports our cause it would be injudicious in 
us at this time to ask or permit his removal. He is certainly 
an improper person for the office but as an untoward fate fixed 
him upon us in the first place, and a malign influence pre- 
served him there until now, it is for our interest, for the 
present, to let things remain status quo.” 

In letters of 1883, Mr. Barry speaks of the unpopular Gov- 
ernor Porter and graphically portrays a scene on the Indian 
reservation : 

“During the payment, two weeks ago, on the Nottawasipi, 
Governor Porter made even uncommon bluster. He brut in the 
heads of whiskey barrels with a sledge hammer and swaggered 

5Under the Territorial Laws, III, 1314, is the Act, approved March 7, 1834, 
which authorized a Territorial road from Mottville through St. Joseph, Cass and 
Berrien counties to the mouth of the St. Joseph River. Commissioners: H. C. 
Fowler, H. L. Stewart and John Woolman. 

Act No. 62-1838, Sec. 3, authorizes “A State road from Centreville through 
Three Rivers, Little Prairie Ronde and Keelerville to Waterford. W. H. Keeler, 
John Moffat, Jr., and J. H. Bowers, Commissioners. Six other State roades 
through St. Joseph County were approved in the Act of March 26, 1838, and 
on file in the office of the Conservation Commission, Lansing. The State roads 
so approved were: 

Sec. 29.—A State road from Constantine to Niles. 

See. 34.—A State road from Coldwater, through Centreville, Constantine, and 

Mottville to the Indiana line. 

Sec. eats open road from French’s tavern in Branch County to Con- 

stantine. 

Sce. 48.—A State road from Centreville through Cassopolis and Berrien to 

mouth of the Galien River (New Buffalo). 


See. 53.—A State road from Marshall to Centreville. 
. 54.—A State road from Constantine to mouth of St. Joseph River. 
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and bullied in a manner quite unbecoming a Governor. Every 
person on the grounds was disgusted and incensed with him. 
He found such a current against him that he was alarmed for 
his personal safety, and, being a coward as you know, on the 
last day appeared armed, cap-a-pie, with pistols and sword by 
his side... and on leaving said that next spring when he came 
out, he would bring his troops to protect him. One poor 
justice of the peace (Coffinberry), Porter swore he would 
break unless he made acknowledgements to him. Coffinberry’s 
crime was selling ginger cakes. He would make no apology 
and resigned, telling the Governor he would not hold office 
under such a — a — rascal.” 

Another item of interest concerns the land sales in this 
section of Michigan. “Land at the mouth of the Kalamazoo 
is bringing as high as ten dollars per acre. Emigration pour- 
ing in like a torrent. Purchasers no longer ask for lots or 
sections but demand townships and counties at once.” 

In a letter dated February 6, 1835, Mr. Barry scores Mr. 
Lyon for his refusal to be renominated for Congress: “In 
times less stormy the party has supported you and now to 
refuse your support when the sky begins to lower and the 
storms threaten will, I speak freely, be unjust on your part 
and injurious to the contemplated State of Michigan. In the 
Territory there exists great political excitement which seems 
to indicate a warm contest, not only at the first election under 
a State constitution but also at the election of delegates to 
form the constitution. At such a time every true Democrat, 
laying aside all private and personal considerations, should 
devote his time and talents to the call and service of the 
people. We have nothing to fear in this county, I think, but 
we are leaving nothing undone which may honorably secure a 
majority.” 

Representative Barry was elected to the first Constitutional 
convention which framed Michigan’s first Constitution and 
which held its sessions at Detroit in 1835. An examination 
of the Journal of the Convention proves that Delegate Barry 
was among its most active members, and contributed his full 
share in the formation of the State Constitution. 
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Several letters to Mr. Lyon refer to the exciting times when 
Michigan became a State—one is of local interest under date 
of April 23, 1836, in which Mr. Barry writes: 

“In relation to our admission into the Union, I this week 
had opportunity to converse with a large number of gentle- 
men from all parts of the Senatorial district. The land office 
at Bronson [Kalamazoo] was open... which brought together 
a large number of citizens, myself among the number. They 
there discussed the Bill for our admission as it passed the 
Senate. All, of course, are dissatisfied with the southern 
boundary ... and believe we should not accept ... So far as 
the southern strip is concerued I am satisfied with you that 
if the Bill giving it to Ohio becomes law—which God forbid 
—we shall never get it back. We can never gain admission 
under circumstances that shall admit of our claiming it in the 
Supreme Court ... When I first learned that the President 
deemed it a duty to enforce in Michigan a Territorial govern- 
ment no other course seemed to be left but suspend all action 
under our new Constitution until the adjournment by Con- 
gress. Mr. Mason advised legislation but no legislation that 
would conflict with the Central Government..... We cannot 
have both a Territorial and a State Government at the same 
time. It is not tenahle and will bring ruin to the party.” 

Two days later he writes: “If Congress give us the usual 
bounty given all new States, as one of the people I shall give 
my assent to the alteration of the boundaries, but I know not 
how as a member of the Legislature I could co-operate in the 
call of a convention for the alteration of the Constitution 
except in a manner prescribed by that instrument.” The Bill 
authorized the Legislature to “call a convention to accept 
admission with the change of boundaries”. Mr. Barry objected 
because he claimed the Legislature had no right under the 
Constitution to call such a Convention in the first place, 
and in the second place the Convention was to have no choice 
in the matter of acceptance-—its delegates were called for the 
purpose of accepting. 

The session of March 28, 1836, Mr. Barry pictures as a 
stormy session when the Judiciary Bill was passed which 
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authorized the State Judiciary to begin operation July 4, 1987. 

After the organization of the State government under the 
Constitution, Mr. Barry was elected to the first State Senate 
and assisted in placing the new. Constitution in operation. 
He served four years in the Senate, three of which he was 
president pro tem. Among his numberless interests during 
these years was that of the sugar beet cultivation for Michi- 
gan; and in 1849, at his own expense, he went on special 
mission to France to make a study of the sugar beet industry. 

During his terms as State Senator, Mr. Barry was an out- 
standing figure as he fought the wild flurry of speculation. 
He opposed the establishment of banks and the issue of irre- 
deemable currency. His name is recorded on the Senate 
Journal against all banks that sought to be chartered, with 
the exception of the bank at Constantine. His constituents 
had insisted on a bank for St. Joseph County, but he would 
not endorse it until its proposed charter held provisions for 
individual responsibility of the directors and the stockholders. 
He stood immovably against the issue of currency that was 
not redeemable in specie at the will of the holder. 

One letter—epoch-making for Michigan as well as for Sen- 
ator Barry—-suggests: “I have and pretend to have no claims 
on public office. If, however, you should hear of any island 
destitute of a governor and no one seeking the post, you may 
confer it on me. Though I do not mean to be understood as 
an applicant for any office.” 

Senator Barry’s election as Governor was a great victory for 
his party, but it seldom happens that a man meets more 
difficulties than Governor Barry on assuming the duties of 
office. The following is condensed from a Free Press article 
of 1849: “Governor Barry found the State treasury bankrupt® 


°The preceding Legislature had borrowed about $5,000,000 to finance the 
internal improvements of the young State. They had issued scrip based on 
the installment of the loan from the United States Bank, which was not paid. 
The general fund had been pledged for its redemption. As it was to be received 
in payment of all taxes due to the State, the consequence was that nothing else 
was paid into the treasury and the State was left without means of defraying 
the expenses of the Government. There was enough outstanding scrip to absorb 
all taxes and revenues for two or three years. Gov. Barry insisted that as the 
Legislature had brought about this condition, the Constitution should be so 
amended that the consent of the people be had for all future loans. Among 
the internal improvements for which the money was borrowed were: the Central 
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—six and a half millions in debt—with no income other than 
the depreciated ‘script’. Public improvements stopped and the 
credit of the State was so low that not a pound of iron, a 
locomotive, and hardly a day laborer could be had. How did 
Governor Barry succeed? He loaned his own money to the 
State at a lower rate than could be obtained from any other 
source and built the Central Railroad through from Marshall 
to Kalamazoo. 

This was among the few internal improvements which he 
endorsed as practical. By confining the Legislature to pub- 
lic business and vigorously using the veto, he reduced the 
expense of running the government to one-fourth the esti- 
mated amount. During his second term the project was 
formed of disposing of the state-owned railroads to companies 
capable of furnishing the funds to complete and operate them. 
He gave his powerful aid and though the sale was not com- 
pleted during his term of office, he is entitled to great credit 
for its consummation.” 

His third term was given him over his sincere protest.’ Ags 



























































Railroad—Detroit to St. Joseph; Southern Railroad—Monroe on Lake Erie to 
New Buffalo on Lake Michigan; Northern Railroad—Port Huron to Lake 
Michigan; Branch Railroad—Havre to Monroe; Clinton and Kalamazoo canal— 
Mt. Clemens to Kalamazoo; Saginaw canal; Sault Ste Marie canal; Canal 
around Grand Rapids; Grand and Maple River oe Kalamazoo River 
improvement; St. Joseph River improvement; State Salt Springs develop- 
ment; La Plaisance Bay Railroad—-Monroe to Detroit and Grand River 
Road; Flint and Saginaw turnpike; State surveys. 

The following is quoted from the political propaganda of the day: The 
Pontiac Courier said: ‘‘The Locos may rejoice now, but Alas! a winter of 
discontent is dawning for them. They do not come into power with $80,- 
000.00 in the treasury and a_ $5,000,000.00 loan upon which to sport but 
with an empty treasury, a ruined credit and worse currency and a heavy 




























State debt.” 
“To scathing articles in the Advertiser and other Whig papers the Western 
Chronicle replied in a manner characteristic of the day: “Such men as 


Governor John S. Barry cannot be killed by small shot and we can best*smile 
at the popgun fusilade. If Governor Barry cannot twirl his handkerchief with . 
the grace of the Advertiser’s editor, he can handle the people’s interest with- 
out gloves. If his politeness gives out under the cares of State his head 
never will.” 

™Michigan’s constitution permitted but two consecutive terms in the office 
of Governor. of the State. In 1847 the Hon. Epaphroditus Ransom was elected 
for one term. The St. Joseph County Republican in its issue of December 22, 
1847, tells the story of a “Set of Resolutions” passed by the bar of the county 
and presented to Justice Ransom: “The Chief Justice became deeply affected in 
the receipt of the Resolutions and it was with difficulty that he could reply. 
He alluded briefly to his labors in this Judicial Circuit, that he assumed the 
duties of Judge about eleven years ago and that in this county (St. Joseph) 
he commenced his judicial career and here he closed it, to enter upon the 
duties of the Executive office. He spoke of the kind regard ever manifest to- 
wards him by the bar. . . The whole scene was most moving and the mani- 
festations of regret exhibited throughout the court room gave renewed evidence 
of ited affection for the man who is soon to assume the duties of State 

xecutive.”’ 
Mr. Barry was elected against his wishes for a third term; his letter of 
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one writer has said, “During the whole time he acted as-gov- 
ernor he was ever ready to aid the State through difficulties. 
When the University was at its lowest ebb, he voluntarily 
advanced the means to pay the salaries to save that institution 
from being closed and the experiment abandoned. He stood 
foursquare on the question of education and in his annual 
messages it holds a first place.” In his first message he reminds 
the legislature that “the democracy of learning is essential to 
the permanency of a republican form of government and the 
moral and political conditions of a people depends, in the 
main, upon the degree of knowledge and amount of useful 
information diffused among the mass.” This was the basis of 
his educational work for the State. His first recommendation 
was “that the enactments scattered through many volumes be 
condensed and the laws on the subject of common schools be 
made plain, simple, and easy to be understood, and be pub- 
lished for distribution through the districts.” 

Governor Barry heartily endorsed the work of the Univer- 
sity, highly commended the regents; but he insisted on re- 
forms in the handling of the University funds. He was a 
most enthusiastic supporter of the University branches which 
at that time supplied the place of the present high and pre- 
paratory schools, and furnished the teachers for the little log 
schools. The dearth of teachers brought forth Governor Barry’s 
most vigorous protest against closing the branches; he in- 
sisted that at that particular time the two or three hundred 


cen was published in the Kalamazoo Gazette of which Mr. Samuel 
Clark was editor in 1849: 

“Samuel Clark, Esq., 

President of the 

Democratic State Commission, 

Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

Sir:—I have just received your letter of yesterday, informing me that the 
Democratic Convention, assembled at Jackson, on the 19th inst., unanimously 
nominated me their candidate for governor, at ensuing election and by resolution 
instructed you to inform me of the same and to request my acceptance. 

For this expression of confidence, from so numerous and respectable a body 
of my fellow citizens, I cannot feel otherwise than deeply grateful; and waving 
all considerations of a personal character, of individual wishes or preferences, 
I accept the nomination; made, as it has been, freely, without solicitation on 
my part, and without expectation of the honor thus conferred. 

“T have the honor to be 

“Your most o’bt serv’t, 
“John S. Barry” 
Published in Kalamazoo Gazette, 1849. Mr. Clark was editor of the paper 
at the time. 
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pupils of the branches were of greater value to the pioneer 
work of education in Michigan than the fifty or sixty Univer- 
sity students. When the branches were closed he was insistent 
that the studies of the branches be added to the common 
school curriculum. He believed that the agricultural develop- 
ment of Michigan would long precede its period of commercial 
prestige, and so he earnestly advocated agricultural education, 
and we are told that it was largely through his manipulation 
of the Legislature that the funds from the sale of the “salt 
lands” made possible the Michigan Agricultural college,® 
which was established during his last term as Governor. 

Mr. Barry’s last public office was as chairman of the Michi- 
gan delegation when General McClelland was nominated for 
the presidency at Chicago. 

When we recall that the election years were as vaudeville 
performances between the acts of a great drama, and con- 
sider the many times Mr. Barry was before the public as a 
successful candidate for justice of the peace, judge of probate, 
representative, delegate to Constitutional convention, senator, 
three times Governor, presidential elector, and for the other 
offices for which he was defeated—and remember also the 
very free speech of the press and of the public speakers at the 
hustings and political rallies which immediately preceded the 
Civil War period, a time in which Governor Barry ranged his 


®The Constantine Mercury, of March 18, 1858, quotes the following from the 
Lansing Republican: ... “To the State of Michigan is not only due the honor 
of establishing the first Agricultural college in the Union but to her also 
belongs the honor of first demanding of Congress an adequate endowment for 
Agricultural Schools. We copy the Joint Resolutions of the Legislature of 
Michigan on the subject, in 1850. 

Resolved, By the Senate and House of Representatives of the State of Mich- 
igan, That our Senators and Representatives in Congress be requested to use all 
honorable means to procure of the United States, a donation of three hundred 
and fifty thousand acres of land to this State, for the purpose of establishing 
and maintaining Agricultural Schools therein, at such places, and under such 
regulations, as the Legislature thereof may prescribe; also, to procure a do- 
nation of ten thousand acres of land to aid the Michigan Agricultural Society 
in establishing and maintaining a central office and library, for the use of said 
society ; and also to use their best endeavors to procure the passage of a law 
to establish a Bureau of Agriculture, in the Department of the Interior, or some 
other appropriate department at Washington, whose province shall be, to 
= and promote the great interest of Agricultural Improvements in the 

ation. 

Resolved, That the Governor of the State be requested to forward copies 
of this Resolution to the President of the Senate and the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, and our Senators and Representatives in Congress. 

Approved, April 2, 1850. 

John S. Barry, Governor 
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powerful influence on the losing side—it is not surprising 
that the reputation of this staunch old Jeffersonian Democrat 
comes down to us shorn of its greatness. Even his opponents 
conceded that he was “strictly honest, bluntly truthful and 
unyielding in matters of principle.” 

Mr. Barry’s part in “log rolling” the State Capitol from the 
“City-of-Oyster-Supper-Influence” to the forests of Ingham; 
his attitude on the Wilmot Proviso, Territorial Rights, State 
Sovereignty; his rigid economy; all furnished innumerable 
stories for friends and foes. His personal traits—his dignity, 
termed “Unapproachableness” by his political critics, and 
“timidity” by his friends, together with his brusqueness, 
made point to their title of “Prince John,” and is illustrated 
by the story of a member of the House who quizzically asked 
Governor Barry if there was some economical way in which 
the acoustic properties of the old hall of the Representatives 
could be bettered. Governor Barry promptly responded: 
“Yes. Talk slowly. Talk sense. Talk as little as possible.” 

Of the many stories which political propaganda furnishes 
us concerning him, the most universally known is that of the 
sale of the hay from the capital lawn. It is but part of 
another story, for to the three dollars received from the sale 
of the hay, Governor Barry added $500 which had been voted 
by the Legislature to defray the services of a private secretary 
to the Governor. Governor Barry insisted that a bankrupt 
State could not afford private secretaries. He did the work 
himself and accepted the pay for the work, added the amount 
to the three dollars received from the sale of the hay, and with 
the $503 he defrayed the postage bills incident to the call of 
the Constitutional Convention of 1850, which the Legislature 
had failed to provide. 

To thoughtfully read Governor Barry’s messages concerning 
the events of far reaching influence in the political history of 
early Michigan is to agree with the Honorable Mr. Riley in 
his brief eulogy of John S. Barry, in which he says, “Governor 
Barry was a prince of pioneers.” 

Though Michigan may have long outgrown its Puddleford- 
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ian period, it has not outgrown its admiration for the pioneer 
type of character which sought the protection neither of mask 
nor gloves as it assisted in making the laws of the State, and 
in trying times insisted on their obedience. A statesman, 
with faith in Michigan and her laws, Governor Barry summar- 
ized his belief in his last message to the Legislature: “With- 
out concessions the Union never could have been formed. In 
return for the advantages secured by the Union, each of its 
members must perform its share of duties enjoined and bear 
its portion of burdens. Refusal to do so is a palpable viola- 
tion of faith and can only lead to disastrous results. It is the 
plain and undoubted duty of all to obey and enforce the laws. 

. They are the results of wise deliberation and experience. 
Though we may not approve every provision in detail, we are 
not therefore relieved from the obligation of giving them 
effect. . .. . 

“Obedience to laws is inculcated alike by human and divine 
precept, and will alone give security to life, liberty and pros- 
perity. It will alone save us from appalling evils of anarchy 
and whoever counsels resistance clearly disregards the best 
interests of himself and fellowmen and incurs the guilt of 
conspiring against his country. Michigan, it is confidently 
believed, will require no prompting in the fulfillment of duties 
pertaining to her federal relations. The laws of Congress 
will be executed in her borders with promptness and fidelity. 
If she misjudge for the moment she will not fail soon to 
retrace a mistaken step. Though comparatively young in the 
sisterhood of States, she will be found second to none in 
attachment to time-honored principles of our Union, and for 
their perpetuation she will strive by earnestly supporting the 
Constitution and its compromises and the supremacy of the 
laws.” 

















LETTERS RELATIVE TO WiL11AM A. Burt, 1851-1854 


Bancor Hypro-Evectric CoMPANY 
BANGOR, MAINE 
May 27, 1925 
Horace Elden Burt, Esquire 
4515 Drexel Boulevard 
Chicago, Illinois 
My dear Mr. Burt:— 

Cora and I arrived back from Boston the other day and 
found your circular relative to William A. Burt, for which we 
both thank you. 

Some time ago I found a small packet of letters written by 
William A. Burt describing his experiences at the Great 
Crystal Palace Show in London in 1851. I have had these 
copied and I am enclosing you under separate cover a set of 
them which I think will interest you very much. 

I trust you are in good health and enjoying life. 

Very sincerely yours, 
HC:H (Signed) Howarp Cornine. 


[The letters follow] 
Detroit, April 1, 1851 
Dear Sir: 
The bearer of this letter, Judge Burt, is a worthy man and 

a highly respectable citizen of this State. He visits London 
for the purpose of witnessing your great show, and I beg leave 
to commend him to your attention, should circumstances 
render it necessary for him to call upon you. I have a sincere 
regard for him. 

I am Dear Sir, 

Respfy. yours, 

Lew Cass 

Hon. 
A. Lawrence 








WILLIAM AUSTIN BURT 


HY 
YY 
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New York April 15th 1851 
Dear Companion: 

I arrived here about sunrise on Sunday morning in good 
health. I have taken passage for Liverpool in the U. S. mail 
steamship Baltic, which leaves tomorrow at 12 0.C. Mr. F. 
Busch from Monroe I expect will be here today and take 
passage with me. 

I have made the acquaintance of Mr. J. Corning of Fort 
Ann, N. Y. He is in the iron business at that place. He will 
go with me to London. I expect much useful information 
from him in regard to the manufacturing of iron as well as 
other business. A friend of mine in this place and a very in- 
fluential man, has interested himself for me very much in 
mak(e)ing my outfit, He also gives me a letter to the Captail 
of the Baltic who is called one of the most accom(m)odating 
captain on any of the Atlantic Steamers. 

John Cole enjoy(e)s himself very well in sight seeing etc. 

I shall write you again God willing as soon as I reach 
London. 

Yours Affectionately 
Wm. A. Burt 
Phebe Burt 


Esteemed Friend 

Mr. Burt divd. your note. We arranged his foreign busi- 
ness. He took passage in the S(t)eamer Baltic. Capt. Com- 
stock an old acquaintance of ours to whom we gave his letter 
of introduction and also Mr. Hunt who was a fellow passenger, 
a merchant going out of business. 

Mr. Burt left in good health and spirits. With kind regards 
to Mrs. B. and the family. 

Am truly, 
Wm. Currie 

H. H. BROWN 
Detroit. 
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London May 1st 1851 
My dear Companion: 

Through the blessing of God I am well and have been made 
quite comfortable at all times and places since I left home. Al- 
though I have not had my expected traveling companions with 
me, having at least arrived here one trip ahead of them all. I 
left N.Y. on the 16th and I wrote to you, and arrived at Liver- 
pool in 18 days and about 2 hours; during which time the 
Ocean did not fail to roll its majestic billows, continually, or 
the noble steam engine of the Baltic, cease one stroke from 
land to land, facing most of the time opposing winds. From 
Liverpool I took passage in cars for London distance about 240 
miles. By daylight I had a fine view of this ancient country. 
It is all cultivated like a garden, it is unlike anything that I 
have seen in America. I have put up here at the London 
Coffee House, near St. Paul’s Church for the present, but 
shall get bo(a)rding with a privet family if I can. The City 
of London is one of the largest cities in the world and its 
streets are thronged continually, and has a display of goods 
in show windows on a magnificent scale. 

Today May ist I have attend(ed) the opening of the Grand 
Exhibition of the industry of all nations. I was early at the 
Glass Palace, while the multitud(e) that could obtail tickets, 
for all could not, the number being restricted I believe to about 
25,000 sould. At 12 oc. the Queen Victory, Prince Albert and 
their two oldest children, together with all the foreign princes 
and rulers, with their embassadors, ministers, commissioners 
etc, etc; entered the Glass Palace and formed a grand proces- 
sion, while the various orgins played national airs; they then 
marched on the south side of the open space in the middle of 
the Palace from the west end to the east on the south side; and 
returned on the north side amid shouts of applaus(e) and 
respect, by waving of handkerchiefs, music etc.; when the 
Queen of England returned to the Glass fountain at the center 
of the building standing under a canopy, she proclaimed the 
Exhibition opened etc. and the orgins played & the (X) sang, 
Hallelujah, for the Lord God Omnipotent reigneth, The King- 
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dom of his world is become the Kingdom of Our Lord 
and of his Christ and he shall reign for ever and ever; 
King of Kings and Lord of Lords, Hallelujah. This 
grand procession consisted of nearly every nation under 
he(a)van in one harmonious band, engaged in one object; the 
like was never seen before. I cannot give you anything like 
an intel (1)igent view of it. It exceeds by far anything and 
everything that I had imagined. There is here about every- 
thing to be seen in nature and art, that this world produces, 
and enough at present. When I have examined this mighty 
mass of productions of all nations further I may write some- 
thing more about it. I must close for it is half past ten oc 
P.M. here, but it is only 5 oc. with you; When you have 
perused these hasty lines enough, you can send it, or a copy of 
it, to the boys that may be surveying. 

Yours Affectionately, 
Phebe Burt Wm. A. Burt 
P.S. I shall expect a letter from you in due time, after you 
received this; write without fail. 

Wm. A. Burt 


London May 25th 1851 (Sunday) 
My Dear Companion 

Through the blessing of God I am in good health, have just 
returned from church where I heard a very good sermon from 
Rev. Mr. Overbury (Baptist) Text 16 verse of the fifth chap- 
ter of Galatians. 

Soon after I wrote you (May ist) I found a very good 
private boarding place with Mr. Shrewsbury near St. Paul’s 
Church. 

I have attended the great Exhibition every week day except 
one since I have been in London. The world has never seen 
the like before, nor will it see it again soon, for the world 
cannot afford an exhibition of this kind often. I will not 
undertake to describe it for I should fail if I did. All nations 
are here, and nearly all things that each country produces in 
nature or art are here also. 
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But best of all is the nations of this world are here in perfect 
peace and show such good will and friendship towards one 
another. 

I have mailed each week one copy of the London Illustrated 
news, which I thought would give you and the rest of the 
family a more correct view of the exhibition than I could do 
by writing. I wish them all saved so that I can make a book 
of them when ! return. 

I received Wells letter nineteen days after it was mailed. 
I am glad to hear that all of our folks were well and that 
John had sold 14 off the iron location to good men and on good 
terms, I had no objection to the sale of my astronomicle 
compass but shall not order another one until I return. Wells 
says that he thinks it doubtfull whether William & Mr. Cannon 
will get work. I shall feel very much disap(p)pinted if Mr. 
Noble fails to give Mr. Cannon a district to survey when I 
left home. 

I expect to visit France a few days in June. All of my new 
acquaintances that have been over say that I ought not to 
leave so good an op(p)ortunity unimproved. 

I do not know yet how long I shall think best to attend to 
the exhibition. If the Committee intend to report by the 
middle of July I shall wait until that time, and soon after re- 
turn to America. . 

I have often thought that nothing would give me greater 
pleasure than for you to be here and see what is to be seen 
in England; but I am aware that no person except they are 
rugged & healthy ought to undertake so laborious a business 
as attending the exhibition or even travelling in this country 
among the crowds of people. 

I close these few hasty lines, hoping to hear from you 
soon, 

Yours Affectionately, 
Wm. A. Burt 
Phebe Burt 
Mount Vernon 
Mich. 
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June 28th 1851 
City of London 


My Dear Companion: 

Through the goodness of God I am in good health. The 
throng at the great Exhibition still continues; some days 
there are as many as 70,000 people gathered under one roof 
of all nations languages and colors; yet perfect harmony 
prevails and all mean to try how well and gentlemanly they 
can conduct themselves. They appear truly respectable. The 
committee who are to report their opinion or rather judge 
the articles exhibited will report on the 16th day of July. 
I do not expect much from them favourable to Americans, 
for the U. S. have not sent so much to the exhibition as most 
all nations expected of them and what we have is of the plain 
useful kind and does not make a show like the ornimental. 
But after all it is the best in the exhibition because it is 
that which supplies the wants of mankind. Since I wrote 
you last I have visited France and have seen the wonderful 
things in Paris, Versails etc. and how people have to do 
to live in that country, but it would be useless to undertake 
a description in a letter, so must defer it until I return home. 
In two days from this I shall le(a)ve London to visit the 
north of England and Scotland and shall return here again 
before the 16th of July to hear the decision of the Jurors 
on the great Exhibition; afterwards I shall take the first good 
steamer that leaves for New York and so make my way home 
if the Lord will. I expect however to stop at Broadabin 
and see Wealthy also a short visit at Wales. I have come 
a great way to see the Worlds Fair and the people of all 
nations and Toungs under the sun and have seen it and more 
of the world and what people enjoy and what they suffer, 
than I had ever expected for I have had an op(p)ortunity 
to associate with Lords and Noblemen and to be in the 
presence of Queen Victory & Prince Albert and other Princes, 
for whome mutch greate veneration is had in England. as 
if the gods were present but I could not feel any such vener- 
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ation for them, for I saw and felt that they were human 
beings, but a worm of the dust like myself. My greater en- 
joyment has been with scientific men who are here at this 
time from every quarter of the world. As to religious men 
they are of every grade and sex we read of & I cannot there- 
fore enjoy religious conversation with but few, mostly Eng- 
‘lish and Americans, but it seems to me that there are many 
religiones to here that live to worship the creturs the gods 
of this world more than the Creator. Finally this is a strange 
world, or rather a strange fallen and accountable race of 
men inhabit it, and I often think what can be done to bet- 
ter those conditions. The answer returns to me, the Gospel 
of the grace of God alone can do it, but when shall that 
day arrive, I ask myself; to all human appearance it is far 
distant, but God may use this great peace convention of all 
nations to advance his cause and save men from death. Let 
Christians pray to God, Thy Kingdom Come, that all other 
Kingdoms may give way before it, and the Kingdom of Christ 
become as universal as the Kingdom of men that are here 
geathered together. 

But to change the subject I would mention that I visited 
the Royal Observitory at Greenwich last Thursday and had 
an interesting time there while being conducted through that 
institution by Prof. Clashier who fully explained every thing 
as we came to them, this is the place from which Longitude 
is rec(k)oned and I could not help the thought that I was 
nearly six hours in time from home and while the signal for 
12 O. C. was given it was 6h and 28m A. M. at home. 

I see that I have not much more room to write. I have 
freely written such thoughts as drop(p)ed into my mind after 
I took up my pen not having any special subject on my mind, 
therefore it seems to me more like ‘talking to you than 
writing. 

My anxiety would be somewhat relieved if I knew that 
You were all well at home, but this consolation I suppose I 
must be deprived of until God in his providence shall permit 
my return home. 
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I received Wm.’s letter dated at Detroit May 26th. and was 
very glad to hear from home. 
Yours Affectionately, 
Wm. A. Burt 
Phebe Burt 
N.B. I have mailed a copy of the London il(1)ustrated news 
to you weekly. that all at home might see as much of the 
Exhibition as possible. 
Wm. A. Burt 


London July 20th. 1851 
My dear Companion 

I have made my journey into Scotland as I wrote to you 
that I should in my last letter. I was much pleased with the 
romantic scenery of the heigh land; I visited the castle of 
the duke of Argyle at Inviarie among the mountains. I am 
now prepairing to leave for America in the Steam propeller 
of 21,000 tons. (City of Manchester). She leaves the last of 
this week or first of next for Philadelphia where I expect to 
arrive about the 10th of August with God’s permission. My 
solar compass I think is more appreciated here than at home, 
the committee have not yet reported & probably will not before 
September next, they have however made known to me their 
approval & a medal will most probably be awarded me. I do 
not know what way I shall come home from Philadelphia, 
whether by Pit(t)sburg(h) & through Ohio, or by New York 
& see Weathy & stop also at Wales or not. I think of stopping 
at Philadelphia a few days to get Mr. Young to do some 
work for me that he could not do without I am with him to 
show precisely what I want done. But I feel very anctious 
to see home again, and cannot consent to any delay on the 
account of buisness that I can consistently postpone. 

I have been long and anctiously looking for a letter from 
home, but none has arrived since William’s of the 26th of 
May last. I hope no one will be uneasy about my traveling 
this great journey alone, I have found that few men can get 
along better than I can among all kinds of people & nations, 
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and instead of company being a help to me I have to help them. 
I am very well and hope that my friends at home are enjoy- 
ing the same blessing. 
Affectionately yours ete. 
Wm. A. Burt 
Phebe Burt 
“Mt. Vernon, Mich. 


11 Ampthile Square 
London 
22 March 1854 

My dear Mr. Burt 
‘I could scarcely hope to recal myself to your recollections 
were it not that I may in somewhat be associated in your 
mind with the Great Exhibition of 1851—When through my 
son in law Professor Potter (one of the Jurors of Class No. 
10) we had the pleasure of being introduced to you—Amongst 
the numerous persons it was our good fortune to meet from 
different parts of the world, there is not one that we bear in 
more affectionate remembrance than yourself, and it would 
give us all real pleasure to hear from you—We often think and 
speak of you—as a dear Friend whom we should again wish 
to see and as next to seeing is hearing from a friend I hope you 
will gratify us by a letter and tell us what you have been 
doing since your return home—How Mrs. Burt and all your 
family are—How your farms prosper, how your apples and 
peaches flourish and above all of the watermelon. Oh, if I 
could once more take a cooling draught of a watermelon... 
I often think of you when I go through Convent Gardon 
Market—and see peaches marked one shilling sterling apiece!! 
I think it is since you were in England that your country 
woman, Mrs. Stone, has immortalised herself by her wonderful 
book. You have reason to be proud of her. Have you seen 
Mr. Fisher since? Were you to pop in upon us to tea now, 
as you sometimes gladdened our hearts by doing in 1851, you 
would, thanks to our Merciful Preserver, find us all exactly 
as you left us except that my grandchild is grown up quite a 
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young woman. London still rolling on like the Falls of 
Niagara, on and on, never resting day nor night, and at present 
the prospect of war with Russia agitates all minds. Am glad 
there is now such a friendly feeling between England and 
America. I remember your saying “If England gets into 
trouble we will give her a helping hand. It seems that the 
struggle is about to commence. Where it will end only He 
who rules over the nations knows. It is our comfort to feel 
that our Redeemer having died for us ever liveth to make 
intercession for us, and that He is preparing His church for 
that on coming day when He shall stand upon the earth in all 
the Majesty of His Godhead. May we have grace and strength 
to abide in this Faith and see that day arrive. O God, Our 
Father, gather us into the Ark and shut us in with Thine 
Own Hand. 

I am delighted to see by all the accounts that my much 
loved America is making rapid strides in advancement and 
that my native Canada is being aroused from its slumber. I 
see by the last accounts there is now a railroad from Hamilton 
to Amherstburgh and from Brantford to Buffalo. My native 
place in Quinsby on Lake Ontario. There is a railroad now 
passes through there and I think if I were there I could be 
able to pay you a visit by railroad. I should think from where 
you live you wiil often travel by the railroad from Amherst- 
burgh by way of Brantford to Buffaloe and should it so 
happen that you pay a visit to Chatham, I would feel obliged 
if you would give me your advice about some land we own 
there. We do not wish to sell it but would wish to sell the 
wood and timber. Do you think we could sell the wood to 
advantage? We want the money and would like to sell the 
timber. I fear it would be troubling you too much to ask you 
to see the land but if you were at Chatham you might possibly 
find out by inquiries if such a thing is feasible and how much 
might be realized. The lots are as follows 
(200 Acres No. 4 in the fifth concession 
(200 “ No. 5 in the fifth concession 
(200 “ No.3 in the tenth concession 
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belonging to Edward Pilkington. I hope you will pardon me 
for taking this liberty but I feel assured your happiness 
consists in doing all you can to assist a fellow pilgrim in this 
world of care and trial. 

We are now reading “Schools an(d) Schoolmasters” by 
Hugh Miller. Do you remember a conversation we had about 
him. You were the first one that told us of his wonderous 
power of mind and we are indebted to you for a great deal of 
pleasure since in reading his books. 

Will you offer our best regards to Mrs. Burt and the rest 
of your family, to whom although personally unknown I can- 
not feel as a stranger. I am just going to hunt up the old 
catalogue to find your address. 

May Our Heavenly Father bless you all for His dear Son’s 
sake. 

Hoping to hear that you and your family prosper in soul 
and body and that you are in the enjoyment of health and 
every temporal blessing, I shall look in due course of time 


for a reply. 
Professor Potter and my daughter and your little Annie 
unite in every kind wish and ............ My dear Mr. Burt. 


Your sincerely attached friend, 
Margaret Pilkington. 
To W. A. Burt, Esq. 
Mount Vernon 
Macomb County 
Michigan, United States 
North America. 








[The following note is by H. E. Burt, written at Chicago, June 1, 1925] 


After hearing the William A. Burt letters of 1851 read, it 
occurred to me that it would be comparatively easy to trace 
the connection between the discovery of Iron ore by Surveyor 
Burt,—a sort of lineage,—starting with Sept. 19 1844 on to 
Burt’s trip to London in 1851; next to his action in the Legis- 
lature of Michigan in 1853 which led to the construction of 
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the Sault Ste Marie Ship Canal by 1855; the taking up of 
[ron ore lands in Marquette County by his sons, John, and 
Austin; the organization of the Peninsular Iron Company by 
them to take over the Ore lands and build charcoal blast fur- 
naces, the organization occurring soon after 1852; the infor- 
mation gained through Mrs. Pilkington’s letter of 1854 to Wm. 
A. Burt concerning 600 acres of timbered land near Chatham, 
Canada, which she wished to dispose of, or rather the timber 
she wished to dispose of; the sale by the Peninsular Iron Co. 
of its Iron ore lands to the Lake Superior Iron Co., which 
afforded means for the purchase of Lots fronting on Jefferson 
Ave. and extending to the Detroit River Channel on which 
to build a charcoal blast furnace by 1864, when the timber 
on the Pilkington Chatham lands began floating down river 
on Scows in shape of cord wood, to be unloaded on the Pen- 
insular Iron Co. docks, there corded up some 16 feet high in 
quantity sufficient to run the brick charcoal kilns during the 
winters and while the furnace was in blast. Of course other 
sources of wood and charcoal supply, in the 25 or more years 
of the life of the furnace were found, so that the Company 
had to have charcoal cars for long distance hauls. The above, 
in brief, outlines the way in which John, Austin, Wells and 
William Burt, sons of Wm. A. Burt, and a grandson, Solon 
Burt got into the Blast Furnace business. Wm. A. Burt 
never owned any iron ore lands nor furnace stock. 























A Pretry QuarreL Over Rum at OLD 
MICHILLIMACKINAC 


By tHe Hon. Witu1am Renwick Rippetyt, LL.D., F.R.H.S. 

; TORONTO, CANADA 

URING the French regime, Michillimackinac! was an 
D important trading-post, the French receiving furs in 
exchange for their wares—practically all accounts agree that a 
very large proportion of the latter consisted of brandy which 
was as much and as justly reprobated by the English as the 
rum of the English trader was by the French. 

After the surrender at Montreal by de Vaudreuil, Septem- 
ber 8, 1760, Jeffrey Amherst directed Major Robert Rogers 
to take over the French Posts in the Western Country. He 
at once proceeded with his small but efficient body of Rangers 
westward and November 29, took over Detroit. He was un- 
successful in his attempt to take Michillimackinac that win- 
ter, as the Lake froze up; but early in the spring of 1761, 
a detachment of the Royal Americans took it over.” 

Rogers* was born in Londonderry, N. H., (or Methuen, 
Mass.) in 1727, the son of an Irishman, James Rogers, who 
was shot by a hunter who took him for a bear in the woods. 
The son is described as a man six feet high, “well propor- 
tioned and one of the most athletic men of his time, well 
known in all the trials of strength and activity among the 
young men of his vicinity . . . inured to the hardships of the 
frontier, acquiring that character of decision, self-reliance 
and boldness which distinguished him in after life’*. 


1The name of this place has the usual variety of - lling. Quoting from 
official documents, I find Michillimackinac, Missilimakinak, Michilimacki, Michi- 
limackinac, Michilimakinac, Michilimacninac, Michillimahinac, Michellimackinak, 
Missinilimnac, Michillimakinah, Mishilimakinac, Michilimackinack, Misilimack- 
mack, Eshselemackanac, Eshelemackenac, Mishilimacinac, Michilimack’e, Michil, 
Michilimacknac. 

2For an account of this expedition see my Michigan under British Rule, 
Michigan Historical Commission, Lansing, 1926, pp. 11-13, 387, 388. Journals 
of Major Robert Rogers, Albany, 1883, pp. 175-198. Parkman, The Conspiracy 
of Pontiac, Boston, 1898, p. 170 (n) fully accredits Rogers’ account: Rogers, 
Siege of Detroit, &c. : 

3In several places in The Sir William Johnson Papers, both he and Sir William 
spell the name ‘“Rodgers”’. 
4Journals of Major Robert Rogers, pp. 6, 7. 
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He first appears in history in 1755, when he was commis- 
sioned to command a Company of New Hampshire Troops in 
the successful expedition against Fort St. Frederic (Crown 
Point) under the command of Major General (afterwards 
Sir) William Johnson. He took an active part in this cam- 
paign. His accounts, brought concerning the enemy at 
Ticonderoga, differed from the accounts of others, and the 
discrepancy led to his veracity being called in question. Sir 
William Johnson said of him: “. . . . Captain Rodgers whose 
Bravery & Veracity stands very clear in my Opinion & of all 
who Know him .... I have mentioned Capt. Rodgers more 
particularly as I have Understood some Insinuations have 
been made to his Disadvantage. I believe him to be as brave 
& as honest a Man as any I have equal Knowledge of . .”. 
Goldsbrow Bonyar, who seems to have been the originator of 
the suspicion, at once wrote to Johnson: “if it be from any 
thing I have wrote that you conclude doubts are entertained 
here (i.e., at Albany) of Capt. Rogers’s veracity: I meant & 
still think he was imposed upon himself .. .’”. 

He remained in command of Rangers, some 300 men, and 
took part in the siege of Montreal in 1760; we have already 
seen his commission immediately after the Capitulation, and 
the acquisition by the British of Michillimackinac in the 
Spring of 1761. 

Rogers now disappears from the scene for a time: Michilli- 
mackinac knows him no more for some years. 

Notwithstanding the prohibition against French trading 
in the far western territory, traders of that nationality—some 
of the most active having their headquarters at Toronto— 
continued to flood Michillimackinac and other western points 
with brandy; and the English traders, not to be behind, did 
the same with rum, each lot maligning the liquor of the other, 
boot-legger style. In the Licences to trade with the Indians 
which every trader was obliged to take out by Sir William 

‘The Papers of Sir William Johnson, Albany, 1922, vol. 2, 190. Letter from 
Johnson to Sir Charles Hardy from Camp at Lake George, 13 October, 1755; 


ef. Journals, ee & 83 (n). 
6Do. do., vol. 2, p. 205, Letter from Goldsbrow Banyar to Johnson from Al- 


bany, October 18, 1755. 
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, Johnson, who had been made “His Majesty’s sole Agent and 
Superintendent of Indian Affairs for the Northern District of 
North America,” February 17, 1756’, Rum was not forbidden 
to be sold; and Captn. Campbell in command at Detroit lodged 
a complaint “that the Traders from Niagara which of Course, 
.go from Oswego, Carry nothing with them but Rum’*®. Cap- 
tain Henry Balfour at a Conference, September 29, 1761, with 
the Indians of the Nations living in the Environs of Michilli- 
mackinack was very plain and outspoken: they complained: 
“We are so poor that I have great fear our old people, our 
Women and Children will perish with hunger. We are desti- 
tute of everything, having neither powder, nor lead for hunt- 
ing .... We have nothing to cover us as well as our Wives 
and Children from the Cold . .. Will you not Succour them 
under the pressing necessitys?” . 

The fearless Scot answered: “I am not ... surprised... 
you are so miserable. You had plenty of pelletry last Fall, 
what is become thereof? ... you sold your pelltry for Rum 
without even buying powder, Lead, or any other.things. You 
are continually drunk and then you behave yourselves not as 
Men but as Beasts ...I have considered you hitherto as 
Men; but I believe you merit not that title, because you prefer 
a little Rum to your old people, your Wives and your Children 

. .’ But the apparently hard-hearted Captain showed human 
sympathy: though the Indians did not merit it, he would not 
let them perish in the winter. “The Commdt will give you to- 
morrow what we can (i. e., from the Military Stores) and 
the Traders at my request are willing to give you credit for 
what you want .... The French have given a bad character 
of you saying that you will not pay. Let them see the 
contrary ... learn to behave as Men, and be no longer 
Children .. .° 

7™See the Royal Commission, The Papers of Sir William Johnson, vol. 2, pp. 
434, 4835. His salary was £600 per annum, payable out of the Military Chest 
in North America, p. 434. 

Abney “Sey 11, 1% Letter from Genl. Jeffrey — to Johnson from 
®Do, do, vol. 3 pp. 543-545. A copy of the proceedings was. sent by Amherst 
to Johnson from New York, March 13, 1767, do, do, vol. 3, p. 645. He had 


directed George Croghan, Jany. 8, 1762: “If the service Requier itt to (go to) 
Misilimackimack in order to Examine into ye State and behavior of ye Indians 
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Amherst (through Johnson’s influence it would seem) 
ordered their Rum to be taken from the Western Traders and 
placed in the King’s Stores “with strict orders not to let an 
Indian have a Drop.” 

More than the welfare of the Indians was at stake: Amherst 
could not credit Major Gladwin’s information, soon to have a 
terrible confirmation in’ Pontiac’s war, that the Indians in 
Canada had the design of “Revolting against the English”, 
but, basing his belief largely on the report of Daniel Claus, 
considered “that the whole must have Sprung from some 
Indians Intoxicated with Liquor”. He agreed with Johnson 
that it would be hard to prevent the Traders from the New 
York “side from Carrying Rum, while it is permitted to be 
taken from Montreal’, but he did not think, from his corre. 
spondence with General Gage the Governor at Montreal, “that 
Rum is Allowed to be Carried by the Traders’”®. 

Although Gage asserted that it was forbidden Traders to 
carry rum to give to the Indians, several Traders—chiefly 
from Toronto—asserted that they had his Licence to sell 
Liquor to the Indians. 

There is nothing prohibitive as to liquor in Gage’s Proc- 
lamation of April 7, 1761, which notified all persons who 
wished “to trade in the Posts of the Upper Country that they 
may go there, the trade is free for everybody but . . . the said 
Traders will be obliged to take passports from us and to give 
us a statement of the merchandise they are to take.. .”: 
but July 29, 1761, Gage’s Proclamation expressly forbade all 
persons, innkeepers or otherwise to give or sell liquor to 
Indians. This Proclamation was never revoked and it is 
in those parts as allso to Regulate or transactt any busniss with them... 
Requisett for ye Good of the Service . . .”: do. do. vol. 3, p. 605. We have not 
Croghan’s Report. Captain Henry Balfour, the Laird ‘of Dunbog”’, had been 
sent in the Fall of 1761 with a detachment of Light Infantry from Detroit to 
take possession of the Posts of the Bay (i. e. la Baie, Green Bay) and St. 
Josephs. See dispatch from Captain Donald Campbell to Colonel Henry Bouquet 
from Detroit, October 12, 1761: Canadian Archives, A. 17, p. 238. He returned, 
November 22, and was sent to Niagara but had to’ put in at Sandusky: he was 
then sent to Fort Pitt, and later to the West Indies where he was wounded 
at Havana in 1762; next year he went to England with his ae and 
Giegpneers pete our history. See Car. Arch., A. 17, pp. 238, 277, 304, A.4 
D. 7h; Ak 8, 30 ; = * Pioneer and Historical Collections, pp. 116, 
120, 121, 35,130, 686, 


Do. do., Vol. 3, pp. ois, 679, Letter to Johnson from Amherst from New 
York, ‘April 11, 1762 
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hard to see how the claim of the Toronto Traders could be 
justified by the facts; but Vendors of Spirituous liquors have 
never been noted for their candor". 

At Niagara, no less a quantity than 2602 gallons of liquor 
was seized under this order!*; twelve Indian Traders, resid- 
ing at Niagara, presented a Petition to Johnson, dated April 
27 (?), 1762, saying that, being “very sensible that the im- 
poverishing an Indian of Cloaths & Ammunition would be the 
Decay of Trade”, they “never thought it Convenient to le+ 
them have any more [rum] than what was proportionable to 
the Dry Goods they” bought; “otherwise all the Rum we had 
might be sold.” They thought that by keeping liquor away 
from the Indians, “they would not Trade and... . will not 
come near this Post, that we may look upon ourselves nothing 
better than ruin’d Bankrupts ... drove to Destruction as by 
a Common Enemy .... poor endeavouring Men, upon the 
brink of the greatest Misfortunes”, they asked His Honor “to 
allow a small trifle to be given to each Indian, even two 
Gallons to he that comes from afar... if your honor does 
not look on us in this our Extremity we must either leave our 
Goods here in a perishing Condition or take them back to our 
Merchants from whom we expect a Cool reception... .”15; 

The Commandant at Niagara, Major William Walters, who 
had complied with the order, was, nevertheless, known occa- 
sionally to relax a little on the earnest solicitation of an 
Indian. We find him giving to an old friend of Johnson’s 
—who had begged that each of his people might buy “a two 

See these — Proclamations in the Report of the Public Archives of 
Canada for... Ottawa, 1920, pp. 45, 46. During the Indian War, all 
trade was Sensulilion oth the Indians in the u per peg voy & Gage’s Proclama- 
tion, Montreal, August 3, 1763; do. do., pp. , wos but this was reestablished 
by Burton’s Proclamation of April, 18, Pied, "except “Gun powder, firearms, 
ammunitions and spirituous liquors.” And only as far up the Ottawa as the 
Carillon and up the St. Lawrence as the Cedars—no Trade was allowed further 
up. General Burton at Three Rivers had as early as October 28, 1760, pro- 
hibited the sale of brandy to soldiers: May 28, 1762, Haldimand, who ad 
succeeded Burton at Three Rivers, forbade giving the Tetes de Boule Indians, 
“Any strong liquor before the close of the public market or even to procure for 
them too great a quantity in return for their peltries ..”; do. do., pp. 95, 
127. Haldimand, May 23, 1763, ‘‘as the time will soon arrive for the Northern 
Indians to come down to trade ...”. made the same order; do. do., p. 156. 

“The Papers of Sir William Johnson, vol. 3, sf Return of the quantity 
of Rum and Spirituous Liquors taken into store y Order of Major Walters be- 
Die i ie the Several Indian traders, at this Post, dated at Fort Niagara, April 


iso, do., vol. 8, pp. 720, 721. 
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Gallon cag of Rum when they came to Trade to carry home 
by way of a cordial”—“a pressant of three two gallon Cags 
of rum to take whome with him... .” He anticipated great 
difficulty in the coming Summer to convince “the Indians 
that the Debaring them from rum is for their good”."* 


However, at a Meeting at Johnson Hall in the Mohawk 
Valley of the Six Nations with Johnson, April 21-28, 1762, 
the Oneidas said that they felt obliged to the General for 
stopping the traffic and that they had staved what liquor 
they had’. 

Commandant Donald Campbell at Detroit by June had 
already felt “the good effects of the Rum being forbid at 
Niagara tho the Indians grumbled at first and even threatened 


The Traders at Toronto continued their evil practices of 
bootlegging at Niagara—we find repeated complaints on that 
score—and their conduct in respect of Michillimakmac and 
the Indians who came to Toronto to trade was brazenly illegal 
and scandalous. We find Gage reporting to Amherst aud 
Amherst to Johnson that there were complaints in Michilli- 
mackinac that the Indians had “been drawn from those parts 
by some Traders at Toronto, having Seduced them by the Sale 
of Rum, that a Belt of Wampum had been sent from Toronio 
by those Traders for this purpose and that the Indians there- 
upon, set out with their Skins and Returned with a Quantity 
of Rum”. Amherst was also informed by Major Wilkins, 
commanding at Niagara, that many Indians are come to his 
Post Naked & Destitute of Everything having sold their Skins 
at Toronto for Rum...” and he had directed Wilkins to 
send a party to Toronto “to seize every Drop of That pernici- 
ous Liquor that is found in the Traders Stores”—Johnson 
agreed that their conduct was “verry wrong” and he would 
punish them if he could but had no Lawyer to advise him. 











4Do. do., vol. 3, pp. 721-723: Letter from William Walters to Johnson, 
from Niagara, April 27, 1762. 

Do. do., vol. 3, pp. 690, 700, 708. 

169, do., vol. 3, p. 758 Letter from Donald Campbell to Johnson from Detroit, 
June 9, 1762. 
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These Traders are named, all of them Albany People’. 

Amherst had reiterated the orders he had given “for Pro- 
hibiting the least drop of that pernicious Liquor to pass any 
of the Posts’. 

We find complaints from Montreal about the Albany Trad- 
ers—“who obtained a pass from the Govr. (Gage) to go to 
-Toronto” and “took unknown to him a large Quantity of rum 
with them which had near been of bad Consequence to other 
people Trading there, which had none of that kind with them’’?’. 

Johnson asked John Tabor Kempe, Attorney General of the 
Province, to take proceedings against these illicit Traders a‘ 
Toronto, who had grossly abused Gage’s pass “by selling them 
(i. e., the Indians) large Quantities of Rum contrary to his 
Excellency’s positive orders . . .”, Johnson himself never per- 
mitting any Trader “to carry any Liquor” which he considered 
“productive of many Murthers, Quarrells & other Breaches of 
the Peace”?’. 

The authorities in the east were anxious to prevent the 
Trade: we find General Gage, Governor at Montreal, April 
1, 1762, in his Proclamation respecting the Trade of the 
Upper Country saying: “Wishing... to remedy the in- 
conveniences which may arise in the Indian posts where the 
traders carry on their trade many of whom carry intoxicating 
liquors: we, therefore, impose an express prohibition and 
interdiction on all traders and other persons, whoever they 
may be against taking or carrying any strong drink of any 
kind whatever and under any pretext for trade with the 
Indiens .. o™. 

All kinds of irregularities on the part of Indian Traders 
are reported from time to time from around Detroit—and this 

MDo. do., vol. pp. 942, 943, 962 Letter Amherst _to Johnson, New York, 
November 21, 1763, enclosing copy of Gage’s letter: Johnson to Amherst De- 
cee, ae 3, p. 857: Letter Amherst to Johnson, New York, August 
t aon do., vol. 969: Letter from John Lottridge to Johnson from Montreal, 
12th December, 7762. Lottridge was no bigoted prohibitionist, but he did think 
“Capt. Ormsbay who Commands at Ticonderoga . . a _,. od Kind of a man 
rathear og intimate with his Bottol. . ”; do. do., vol. 

Do. do., vol. 3, p. 976: Letter from Johnson to “keinpe, December 18, 


1762. See "his letter to Amherst, December 30, 1762, at p.985. 
_ of the Public Archives . . Canada, wah oc +s 1918: Ottawa, 1920, 
p. 53. 
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meant also further north—which engaged the attention of the 
authorities—liquor continued to be given to Indians almost 
openly throughout the New York country and further west’; 
but the Pontiac Conspiracy”? made simple self-preservation a 
pressing need for the conquering Whites, and nothing was or 
could be done for some time in the way of checking the flow 
of fire-water to the aborigines from the French. General Am- 
herst officially stated that he had taken every measure he 
could for “Preventing the Indians from getting Rum or Spirit- 
uous Liquors’”*. 

Michillimackinac, taken by the Indians in Pontiac’s opera- 
tions, was reoccupied by British Troops after the failure of 
the Indians. During the war, Johnson gave instructions to 
the officers under his control “to see that the Indians (in the 
British service) are properly supplied .... as also that they 
have a Dram each, Morning and Evening ... no more.. .””. 

General Gage who succeeded Amherst, thought “that we 
must at length yield to the immoderate Thirst which the In- 
dians have for Rum, and let them have it. It should, however, 
be put under some Restriction—They should not be permitted 
to have it at the Trading Posts but to carry away Home what 
Quantity they pleased’’”®, 


2 Attorney-General Eames writing to Johnson from New York, February 7, 
1763; do. do., vol. 4, p. 41, says “The Irregularities committed by the Indian 
Traders was somewhere about Detroit’, and rightly thought them not punish- 
able in the Province of New York; he, however, brought the matter before the 
Council: do. do., vol. 4, pp. 45, 46; Indians were being made drunk con- 
tinually, do. do., vol. 4, pp. 43, 46, 56, 112, 113, &c. As an Indian Chief 
pathetically said: “Liquor hath always been our Ruin. . ”, as he handed over 
a ~~ with which they had been “beguiled by George Klock’’, do. do., vol. 


» Pp. 53. 

ohne extraordinary story of Pontiac’s conspiracy will be found in sufficient 
detail and with sufficient accuracy in Kingsford: History of Canada, vol. 
v. caps 1, 2, 3; in greater detail in Parkman: The Comspiracy of Pontiac; M 
Agnes Burton: Journal of Pontiuc’s Conspiracy; 8 Michigan Pioneer and 
Historical Collections, pp. 266, 339, &c. The following may suffice for our pur- 
ose—beginning in early spring of 1763, he failed to take Detroit by surprise 
n May, began hostilities May 9, took Sandusky May 16, Fort St. Joseph May 
25, Miami May 27, Outanan June 1, Michillimackinac June 4—the Ottawas 
took two officers and eleven men and treated them kindly, so that they soon 
made their way to Montreal; there was much booty taken. , 

Presqu’isle fell June 16, Le Boeuf June 18, Venango and Ligonier a little 
later—but Fort Pitt and Detroit successfully resisted—peace came—at first 
imperfectly, indeed—in October, closing a five months’ war—formal peace in 
August 1765, and July 1766. 

Bradstreet in the Fall of 1764 sent Captain William Howard with a detach- 
ment of the 17th to take possession of Michillimackinac. , 

%Do. do., vol. 4, p. 192: Letter to Johnson, New York, August 20, 1763. 
we do., vol. 5, p. 412, Instructions to Captain Henry. Montour, April 28, 


Tab do., vol. 5, pp. 432-434; letter to Johnson from New York, May 28, 
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General Ralph Burton who had in October, 1763, succeeded 
Gage as Governor in Montreal when Gage went to New York 
to succeed Amherst, issued a Proclamation, April 13, 1764, 
stating that he had established a Post at Carillon on the 
Ottawa and another at the Cedars on the St. Lawrence for 
trade with the Indians but forbade Traders passing above 
these Posts without passes from him—and “expressly for- 
bidding all Traders to sell and retail to the Indians or others 
at those Posts any Gun Powder, fire arms. ammunition or 
Spirituous Liquors”’—this referred to trade with the “Indians 
in the Upper Country’’. Indians from Michillimackinac and 
other western Indians were not allowed to come to Montreal*®. 
For a time after the reinstatement of Michillimackinac as a 
British Post, it was proposed to confine the Traders in the 
Upper Country to Oswego, Niagara and Detroit, Michilli- 
mackinac being, indeed, a good place for furs but not reestab- 
lished so as to “Secure the Traders Lives & Propertys”; and, 
moreover, “the Traders will be more cautious of committing 
Frauds under the Eye of a Commanding officer of some 
Rank... ”. Johnson having in 1761, “settled the Profits 
. at 50 p.c. at Osswego, 70 at Niagara, 100 at Detroit .. .”° 
We find, however, the Chippewas “liveing at & about St. 
Marys Lake Superior” praying that they “have liberty to trade 
as formerly & that you will let the Rum run a little as our 
People will expect on our return to taste yr. Water wh they 
like above all things*’. 
Gage for a while did not place much reliance on these 


27Report of the Public Archives, Canada for ... 1918, Ottawa, 1920, p. 83. 
In Papers of Sir William Johnson, vol. 5, p. 400. A proclamation of Burton’s 
dated April 17, 1764, forbidding trade with the Indians of the Upper Country, 
&e., is mentioned in vol. 5 of the Papers, p. 400. I presume this is the 
Proclamation I have abstracted. : 

2In another place, do, do., vol. 5, pp. 426, 426, mention is made of General 
Burton’s ‘‘Measures to prevent the Michillimackinak and other western Indians 
from coming to Montreal.’’—‘‘to suspend trade with the western Indians and 
4 keep them from Montreal’. I can find no record of a Proclamation to that 
effect. 

»Papers, &éc., vol. 4, pp. 442, 443, 444. Letter of Johnson to Cadwallader 
Colden from Johnson Hall, June 9, 1764. 

*Report of a Conference with the Chippewas at Niagara, July 13, 1764— 
the Speaker said: ‘We are a poor & foolish People ... we are peaceably 
inclined & wish to live long, we have no evil thoughts, they are chiefly taken 
up thinking of yt. Darling Water made by men...” Sir William would not 
promise anything. 
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Chippewas: “they belonged to the Chippewas of Michilli- 
makinak’’*?, 

The Menominees of La Baie (Green Bay) also wanted lib- 
erty to trade and hoped that “you'll not... suffer us to 
want the thing you Know we like, wch we have tasted here”*®” 
(i.e., at Niagara). 

The Chippewas from St. Marys satisfied Gage that “they dis- 
approved at the Beginning of the Surprize of Michillimak- 
inak”; and he did not find that they “were the Actors in and 
Contrivers of the Tragedy’’**. 

Johnson had a conference at Niagara in August, 1764, with 
the “Nations ... from the Westward” including “Chippa- 
weighs” and “Menominy’s”, at which it happened that “Most 
of the Western Nations were well recommended by Major 
Gladwin (Commandant at Detroit) & other officers, they 
dwell much on their good treatment of the garrisons of 
La Baye & Michilimacinac ye latter taken by the Enemy 
Ottawass & Chippaweighs ... they ... promised ... to 
procure restitution for the Traders losses . . and agreed to 
the reestablishing a Post at Michillimackinac’™. 

Apparently, it was a result of this conference and the 
evidence adduced of the good conduct of the Indians at and 
near Michillimackinac, that it was decided to reopen to the 
Trade, the Post at that place when reestablishment of the 
Post was completed. There was considerable illicit trading 
there during the Indian occupancy, generally by the French. 
Many of the Montreal Traders, who had obtained passes and 
who went westward by the Lakes or the Ottawa, carried the 
prohibited goods—“some of whom being Frenchmen continued 
amongst the Indians during all the Subsequent troubles (and) 
sold their commodities .. .” They remained in the Western 


9 


31N0, do., vol. 4, pp. 481-483; Letter Gage to Johnson at Niagara from New 
York, July 15, 1764. 

32D0, do., vol. 4, pp. 487, 488. Report of a Meeting with the Menominees, 
Niagara, July 17, 1764—they were ‘very poor & and in great Want of Cloath- 
ing’ but did want a taste of Rum. 

3Do, do., vol. 4, pp. 508, 510: Letter Gage to Johnson from New York, 
August 15, 1764. 

34Do, do., vol. 4, pp. 511, 514: Letter Johnson to Cadwallader Colden, August 
23, 1764,—\‘‘the largest number of Indians perhaps ever Assembled on any oc- 
ecasion”’ says Johnson. 
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Indian country after the reduction of the Pontiac Conspiracy 
and continued their trade—one La Charme seems to have been 
the chief offender. Efforts were made and with fair success to 
put a stop to this*®. 

Johnson’s scheme for Trade he formulated in October, 1764 
—this included a Trade Commissary for Michillimackinac as 
well as one for the other Posts including Niagara, Detroit and 
La Baye—every Trader had to take out an annual Licence 
and had to declare “the full and actual amount of the Goods 
(he intended) to vend for one Whole year.” Rum was not 
wholly excluded—Johnson calculated that 50,000 gallons 
would supply the whole Northern Department. 

He was very firmly of the opinion that “to guard agst. 
Abuses at the Revival of this Trade”, the “Licences should 
contain a Claus binding the Traders to follow such Orders & 
Regulations as are Shortly to be made. . .”%°, 

Captain William Howard, with a Detachment of the 17th 
Regiment, retook possession of Michillimackinac in the Fall 
of 1764 and very shortly it became a Trading as well as a Mili- 
tary Post once more—for example, we find the well-known 
Trader, Traveller and Explorer, Alexander Henry, supplying 
Howard, June 6, 1765, with 30 Ibs. of ball for the Indians and, 
again, June 18, with a large quantity of Indian goods*’. 

The French Traders continued to pursue their illicit trade 
much to the annoyance of Howard—they kept out of the Post 
and out of the reach of his soldiers.** But the English Com- 
mandant was able to report substantial progress, as he was 
“better Stocked with Goods & Sold on more reasonable Terms 
than the French”. Rum and Tobacco formed a considerable 
part of the stock; and by September, 1765, Gage, Commander- 
in-Chief at New York, was able to say to Johnson: “I am glad 
to see by the last (letter of Captain Howard) that Matters go 











Do. do., vol. 4, pp. 516, 557, 559, 623. 
Ror Johnson’s elaborate plan which he calls “A Scheme for Meeting Ex- 
peers of Trade”; see do, do., vol. 4, pp. 556-563. This is dated October 8, 


37Do, do., vol. 4, pp. 767, 768. 
%Some of the troubles with the French (Canadians) may be gathered from 
Gage’s letter to Johnson from New York, September 8, 1765; do. do., vol. 4 
pp. 838, 839—cf. do. do., pp. 833, 834, 837. 
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on so well at Missillimakinak”—adding “I have lately sent up 
Rum & Tobacco with some stroud .. .” (Stroud was a par- 
ticular kind of blanket, manufactured specially for the Indian 
trade.) 

Howard seems to have been somewhat strict with the 
Traders, as we find them expressing great dissatisfaction with 
him*®®—the strictness seems to have been necessary as the 
Indians had not yet settled down in complete amity with the 
English while the French from Canada and Louisiana were 
constantly stirring up strife.*° 

Rogers, after the outbreak of the Pontiac Conspiracy had 
been sent in 1763 with a body of troops to the relief of the 
Garrison at Detroit, and had taken part in the sortie when 
Captain Dalzel was killed—he later was engaged in a cam- 
paign under General Grant against the Cherokees: then he 
went to England and published at London, in 1765 A Concise 
Account of North America, 8vo, pp. 264: and also his better 
known Journals of Major Robert Rogers. Returning, he 
applied for service and apparently had backing in England. 
During the winter, word had come to Johnson of the proposed 
appointment of Rogers as Commandant at Michillimackinac, 
and he wrote Gage and others letters, disparaging his char- 
acter and deprecating the appointment*!; but Gage was ap- 
parently unable to follow Johnson’s advice. He removed, 
however, some of the objections by appointing him only Com- 
mandant of the Garrison, and referring him to Johnson for 
all orders concerning the Indian Trade—Gage said: “I... 
think it best that he should not be called Superintendent of 








Do. do., vol. 4, p. 849. ; 

“By the way, we find Johnson in 1765 (?) making a 3 gallon Cag of Rum 
equal to 3 large Bevers or 4 large Bucks; a 10 quart Cag of Rum to 2 large 
& 1 small Bever or 3 Bucks & a Doe; an 8 quart Cag of do. to 2 large Bevers 
or 3 Bucks; a 6 quart Cag of do. to 1 large & 1 small Bever or 2 Does & a 
Buck, and a 4 quart Cag of do. to 1 large Bever or 2 Doe Skins or 5 Racoon— 
which by ordinary arithmetic makes a large Beaver worth 4 quarts, a small 
Beaver, 2 quarts, a Buck about 3 quarts, a Doe about half as much and a 
Raccoon about a quart—2 Raccoons were worth 3 muskrats or I mink and 2 
yards of Calico, 1 Beaver or 3 Doe skins. ; 

41Do. do. vol. 4, p. 559. The price was put at 3 York shillings, 37% cents, 
per gallon. Tempora mutantur. It may be added that Bradstreet, command- 
ing the Forces on the Western District, had in July, 1764, at Niagara, given 
notice to all Indian Traders on Johnson’s representation, of the price of 
Indian goods—inter alia: “A Gallon of Rum... 1 Bever”. 
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Indians . . . But he will have business to transact with them 
as Commandant notwithstanding; tho’ he may be more re- 
stricted in that Character than as Superintendent; And if 
you find he will not do, that Complaints are made, and that 
the King’s Affairs are going into Confusion, thro’ Major 
Rogers bad Management . . I shall certainly then remove him 
‘from Missilimackinak to some other Post where he can do 
less Mischief.”*" Johnson was not satisfied, but he had to 
submit: he, however, determined if possible to put in a Trade 
Commissary; and, in that view, wrote to Gage “whether you 
think Major Roger’s Appointment should prevent the Sending 
of a Commissary to Michilimackinac or whether you approve 
of my sending one there”. 

In the same letter, he spoke in high terms of “Lt. (Ben- 
jamin) Roberts of the 46th .. A man who has laid himself 
out to study the Inds. & acquire their Esteem”, and expressed 
his inclination to appoint him Trade Commissary at Niagara**. 
Gage approved this appointment and, as to Rogers, he ex- 
pressed a “fear that he will not make an Extraordinary Com- 
missary, and Missilimakinak is the greatest Mart of Trade”.** 

A little later on, Gage wrote Johnson: “Detroit & Missili- 
maknik seem to require them (i. e. Trade Commissaries) the 
most from the Great Number of Indians which we are told 
resort thither for Trade’*’. 

Johnson appointed Benjamin Roberts, Commissary at Niag- 
ara, where he did good work in checking the illicit Toronto 
trade—amongst other things, he had taken into custody, 
Isaac Todd, a merchant of great reputation, afterwards to be 
a close friend and correspondent of Richard Cartwright, one 





“Do. do., vol. 5, p. 30—Letter from Gage to Johnson, New York, Feb. 3, 
1766—Rogers wrote Johnson, I'eb. 14, informing him of his appointment as 
Commandant at Michilimakana—do. do., vol. 5. p. 31: Journals of Major Robert 
Rogers, pp. 220-221: do. do., vol. 5, p. 80, letter dated March 15, 1766, from 
Johnson Hall. Johnson says in a letter to the Earl of Shelburne, October 26, 
1797: ‘‘From very strong suspicions which now appear well grounded, I took 
eare by the advice of General Gage to give him very little powers with regard 
to Indian management or expenses there, the General and myself well knowing 
the man, the heavy debts he had incurred and reasonably concluding he ought 
not to be entrusted with much authority.” 7 New York Colonial History, p. 988; 
Journals, éc. pp. 225, 226. 

®Do, do., vol. 5, pp. 30, sqq. See note 39 supra. 

*Do. do., vol. 5, p. 94, Letter from New York, March 23, 1766. 

*Do, do., vol. 5, pp. 201, 202: Letter from New York, May 5, 176€. 
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of the first Legislative Councillors of Upper Canada—he was 
dismissed on promising to return at once to Montreal*®. 

Rogers received instructions from Johnson, June 3, 1766, 
respecting his conduct towards the Indians directing him 
inter alia to prevent quarrels between them and the soldiers 
or traders, to hear their complaints and redress them as far 
as possible “should any traders use them ill or overreach 
them’*?, Rogers had some interviews with Roberts at Niag- 
ara on his way up to his new Post—he was appointed by 
Gage, June 14, “Commandant at the Garrison of Michilimaki- 
nac”, and reached his Post, August 8. His “liberality toward 
the Traders” there received their commendation but this 
turned to wrath when they were disappointed at not receiving 
exorbitant prices for goods which they advanced to him.** 

Soon after the arrival of Rogers at the Post, Johnson “was 
informed of his assembling numbers of Indians, of Secret con- 
ferences which he held at which he suffered none to be present 
of the Garrison—of extraordinary titles he gave himself, etc. 
...” To prevent this, he, on the advice—perhaps rather with 
the permission of Gage, appointed Benjamin Roberts, Commis- 
sary for the management of Indian affairs. Before this, Ro- 
berts had already incurred expense to the extent of several thou- 
sand pounds—most of this expense, Johnson thought was in- 
curred “to acquire a name and influence among the Indians’”*®. 

Roberts went from Niagara to Michillimackinac as Trade 
Commissary; and he officiated as such from and after July 3, 
1767 up to which time Rogers’ “Journal of Indian Affairs” 
was delivered to him by the Commandant”. 











Do. do., vol. 5, pp. 278, 703. Other instances were given of such illicit 
trading, and a complaint made of the monopoly at La Baie—it would appear 
that Todd did not carry out his promise but disposed of his wet goods illicitly, 
do, do., vol. 5, p. 404; Johnson’s letter to Captain John Brown, October 31, 
1766. Apparently the Detroit Commandant and Commissary also failed to hit 
it off; do. do., p. 620. 

*7Do. Do., vol. 5, pp. 238, 239-——he was also told “to conduct yourself so as 
to acquire the Confidence & Esteem of the Indians and to discover any Plots 
concerting by them or any other Persons tending to disturb the publick tran- 
quility’—a direction which may perhaps be considered to explain certain 
suspicious conduct of his to be referred to later in the text. 

*Do. do., vol. 5, pp. 331, 338, 380, 468. 

See do, do., vol. 5, pp. 404, 620, also Journals, éc., pp. 226-229. 

Papers, &c., vol. 5, p. 615, Letter from Rogers to Johnson from Michili- 
mackinac, August 14, 1767: he said: ‘it will afford me great pleasure to give 
him all the Assistance in my power towards the Executing of his office, and 
assure you sir that nothing shall be wanting on that Head.” But there can 
be no doubt that Rogers bitterly resented the appointment of a Commissary 
and the consequent interference with his plans. 
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Such an arrangement with men and under circumstances 
like these was certain to cause trouble—while it was John- 
son’s “desire & intention that the Commissarys should be on ye 
best terms with the Commanding Officers”, the acknowledged 
difficulty existed that “the Commanding Officers . . . received 
Instructions for their conduct at the Posts before the creating 
the Office of Commissaries from which they cannot recede 
without orders from the Commander in Chief, and on the other 
hand ye Comissrys are of no use unless they have the entire 
Management of Trade & Indian Affairs where they reside. . .” 

So far as open expressions went, both were anxious to keep 
Rum from the Indians, but they could not agree as to the 
method. 

At length, Roberts sent to Captain Lieutenant Spiesmacher 
of the 60th Regiment, Commander of the Troops at that Post 
the following extraordinary letter: 

“Michilimackinac 20th August 1767 
“T impeach Robert Rogers Esqr. Commandant of Mich- 
ilimakinae for holding Secret Correspondence with the 
Enimies of Great Brittain, & forming Conspiracies, I 
desire you in your Allgiance to Seize his person & papers 
amongst which you will find Sufficient proof 
I am Sir 
Your humble Servant 
B. Roberts Comsy. 
of Indn. affairs &c. 
Capt. Lieut Spiesmacher 
(Com) mandt. of the Troops. 
( ) Michilimakinac 
I have now discharged my Duty.’*! 


The following day he sent a Memorial to the Commander 
of the Troops, the important parts of which are as follows: 

“That) your Memorialist (received information) yesterday 
of a quantity of Rum (being hid in) the Woods on the Island 








Do. do., vol. 5, pp. 629, 630. Captain Spiesmacher (properly Speissmacher) 
sometimes called Spicemaker and Spismacher, was in command of the Garrison 
at Michillimackinac. He was promoted from Lieutenant to Captain in 1761. 
Can. Arch., A.8, p. 314; 19 Michigan Pioneer and Historical Collections, p. 
107; cf. 16 do. do. do., p. 221. 
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opposite this place (that) your Memorialist applied to Cap- 
tain Rogers (for) assistance to bring into the Fort the Rum 
that (sho)uld be found, that then Captain Rogers granted a 
Serjeant & Two Men, which your Memorialist promised to pay 
for their Trouble—That your Memorialist Deputised his Clerk 
John R. Hanson to Seize the said Rum & furnished him also 
with Two Canadians to assist him. That the Rum was actu- 
ally (seized) & Landed on the Wharf at the Fort Gate. that 
your Memorialist desired the Rum should be put into the 
Kings Store appointed by General Orders of which the Com- 
missary keeps one Key & the Traders another. that Capt. 
Rogers ordered the deputy Commissary of provisions to take 
Charge of the (sai)d Rum, that your Memorialist desired he 
might be (per)mitted to keep one Key of the Store as well 
as the (dep)uty Commissary of Provisions which was Refused 
(with so)me warmth, that your Memorialist said he (looked) 
upon himself as Seizing officer and therefore (accountable) 
for the Rum, therefore would hold the (deputy) Commissary 
of Provisions Liable for the Rum (Captain Rogers told) your 
Memorialist he was very (impertinent and said) that your 
Memorialist (had nothing to say to the affair) your Memorial- 
ist replied (he was acting in Office and that no man but the 
commanding officer dared tell your Memorialist he was very 
impertinent. Then Capt. Rogers got very warm and gave 
your Memorialist the lie. 

“Your Memorialist answered that he was a gentleman, and 
that he would not dare to tell him so out of the limits of his 
command. Then Capt. Rogers cried out he was challenged as 
commanding officer, that your Memorialist denied having 
challenged him; that Capt. Rogers ordered your Memorialist 
in arrest, which your Memorialist refused; that Capt. Rogers 
Called the (guard, ordered your Memorialist’s) Stick (which 
your Memorialist (used to examine the) Bales & Sacks that 
no Rum is (hid in them) to be wrested out of his hands, and 
that (your Memorialist) was Lifted up and Carried Like a 
C(riminal through) the Fort Guarded by Soldiers with Fixt 
bayonets) and Cast into his House.” 
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“That after (Your) Memorialist made his information to 
Cap(t Rogers that) your Memorialist saw Capt. Rogers 
ta(lking to one of) the parties Concerned in Carring Out 
R(um, that said) party is Stuart (to whom by my informa- 
tion the) Rum seems to belong were met Cross(ing over to 
the) Island in a Battoe. 

' Your Memorialist apprehends (that as it is) His Majestys 
Intentions that (no person having) Command in the Indian 
(Country should interpose) his Authority in (anything con- 
cerning the trade or civil commerce of the Indians, but to give 
the commissary, or other Civil Magistrate all the assistance in 
his power) that he has been greatly abused, and has no other 
resource than your protection, as being Commander of the 
troops from further insult and for the security of the Traders 
who labor under many grievances.”°” 

A Court of Enquiry sat the following day, August 22, 1767, 
without much result: but Spiesmacher was soon able to report 
that both had come to his room, asked pardon of each other, 
and Roberts “Said what he meant by Tre(ason) was for 
Sending him li(ke a) Criminal to his Room having nothing 
else (in mind)”.°* 

So passed over this storm; but soon another arose—Rogers 
again imprisoned Roberts next month. Roberts thus de- 
scribes the circumstance in a letter to Daniel Claus, Deputy 
Superintendent of Indian Affairs. 

“Sept. 21, 1767 

( ) Claus. 

I suppose youll not be so much Surprized to hear I am a 
prisoner but that I am to be sent immediately in Irons per- 
haps to Detroit tho he is sure the Indians that way are not in 

a good humor. & all this because I asked an Order in writing 

for a Forge. & then was threatd. with Irons wch. were imme- 

diately made for me. All the Garrison Civil & Military have 
done every thing to prevent the usuage except Mutinying but 

I am forced from Effects & Employ without time to do any 


52Do0. do., vol. 5, pp. 682, 633; parentheses indicate the lacunae caused by fire 
—the burnt portions are restored from other sources. 
8Do, do., vol. 5, p. 652. 
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thing in the way of Securing my Effects or those of Strangers, 
all Letters I fear are intercepted adieu think the only Satis- 
faction I have is Suffering in the Cause of my allegiance to 
my King & Friendship to my benefactor & friends, if the 
almighty will assist me equal to my faith in him, I shall 
arrive Safe at Detroit which is more than my adversary think 
Adieu whilst 
Your Sincere Friend 
B. ROBERTS”.*4 


Spiesmacher gives Rogers’ reasons thus:—“I am Sorry to 
inform You that Majr. Rogers has again Confind Mr. Roberts 
and is Determen’d to Sent him from this,—The Majrs. Reasons 
is for Mr. Roberts doing his endeavours from time to time to 
lessen his Athorety, by telling him on the publike Parade, 
that he did not look on him as his Commanding officer, nor 
would obey ( ) orders of his, with many other expres- 
sions which he aledges is Next (to mu) tiny its Selfs.” 

He seems well-justified--even if his orthography is eccentric 
—when he says :— 

“T was oblig’d to give (him no) protection, while he had 
So many Complaints against him, which was Never Know to 
me before Mr. Roberts Came here, and in My oppiniam that 
till that time Merchants Traders & Indians Seem’d well Sat- 
tisfy’d, but as I have Soom reason to tink by the Many Com- 
pleants the lodge against on other, their is a personal pique 
between them, I Could not dear to take it upon me to inter- 
fear further than having done my outmost endevour to Settle 
it.”55 

As was Jehu Hay justified in saying of Roberts: 

“Mr. Roberts has been very unlucky in his appointment both 
at Niagara & Michilmackinac in short his treatment at the 
last place has been such that I thought was not possible 
to be shewn to one Gentleman from another.””® 

Johnson himself had this to say of Rogers: 


54Do. do., vol. 5, p. 691. 
S5Do. do., vol. 5, pp. 691, 696. 
Do do., vol. 5, p. 730. 
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“T believe the public Opinion (concerning) Major Rogers is 
not ill founded, I raised him in (1755 from the low) est Station 
on accot of his Abilities as a (Ranger, for which) duty he 
seemed well calculated, but how people (at home or anywhere 
else) could think him fit for any other (purpost must appear 
surprising) to those acquainted with him. (I believe he never 
‘confined himself within) the Disagreable bounds (of truth 
as you mention, but I wonder much they did not see through 
him in time.) , 

The traders at Michillimackinac complained of him, Novem- 
ber 24, 1767; 

“Memorial of we the Subscribers in Behalf (of ourselves 
and) others Sheweth 

“That Major Robert Rogers Commandant of (Michili)- 
macknac did in the Months of June, July (and Au) gust Last 
apply to Several Traders at his Post (for differ)ent Kinds of 
Goods and Merchandize for the Use (of his) Majesty and 
told them at Same time they Should (have) Drafts on Your 
Honour for the Amount and as there (was) a great Concourse 
of Indians then there, and it No being Posible that they Trad- 
ers Should Know his orders thought it their Duty to Let him 
Have what he wanted to the Distressing themselves which 
Was the Case Unsorting there Cargoes and Rendring them 
Unfitt (for) Trade— 

We your Memorialists for the Above Reasons (did on the) 
Public Faith Take Said Drafts to a (great) Amount, and to 
our Great Loss & Disapointmt. ( your hono)ur will not 
pay them.*® 

Roberts fell into financial difficulties and Johnson said, No- 
vember 26, 1767: 

“Tf an unfortunate affair between him & Major Rogers had 
(not happ)ened. He might Soon have been able to extricate 
himself (from his) difficulties, & how that will end I as yet 
know not.’ 

Further this series saith not. 


Do. do., vol. 5 p. i 
58Do. do., vol. 5, p. 819. 
"Do. do., vol. 5, p 1 
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This was, however, far from the whole story—from other 
documentary sources we are enabled to reconstitute the play.© 

Rogers gave up the Indian business into the hands of the 
Commissary with very bad grace on Roberts’ arrival about 
July 3. It seems certain that he considered himself badly 
used, and that he formed a design to better himself. It may be 
that he contemplated this almost from his arrival at the 
western post—but it is certain that he was very much 
aggrieved at Roberts’ appointment. He desired to have the 
country around Michillimackinac made into a separate Prov- 
ince with himself as Governor in command of a body of 
Rangers and independent of both the Commander of the Forces 
and Johnson, the Indian Superintendent. He had, indeed, 
when in England, in September, 1765, made a formal .applica- 
tion to the authorities in England for authorization to make 
an expedition by land for the discovery of a North-west Pass- 
age from North America to China—this application had not 
been successful, October 2, 1766, as the plan would “be at- 
tended with a very considerable expense’. 

The new scheme was more ambitious still; but it does not 
seem ever to have been brought formally before the British 
Government, 

He had a correspondent, Hopkins, in the French Service 
in the West Indies who advised him to embrace the French 
interest. There is evidence on oath indicating that he was 
contemplating to retire among the Indians and French get- 
ting goods into his hands—he was certainly believed by Rob- 
erts and others to be sending liquor among the Indians with 
the design of making himself a power amongst them—and 
when we bear in mind the intrigues of the French from 
Louisiana constantly going on, his conduct was certainly sus- 
picious. 


Some misapprehension has arisen concerning Rogers’ movements, in con- 
sequence of failure to distinguish Robert Rogers from others of the name of 
Rogers—even the usually accurate indexer of the Michigan Pioneer and Histor- 
ical Collections has fallen into error: III, 22, 24; VIII, 357, and X, 212 do not 
relate to Robert Rogers, E.g., the Captain Kogers wounded in the thigh, X, 212, 
was Captain Jedediah Rogers. 

%4cts of Privy Council of England: Colonial Series, London, 1911, vol. 
4, p. 739; cf. do, do., vol: 5, p. 194. 
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One Potter, an intimate of Rogers, quarreled with him and 
disclosed some of his designs to Roberts—we find Roberts 
writing, August 20, 1767, to Guy Johnson, Sir William’s 
nephew, son-in-law and subordinate: “New Scenes of Villany 
open every day: last Night a Quantity of Rum was conveyed 
_out of the Fort about Midnight. I find that there is to be a 
Canoe loaded with Rum to go to La Bay (la Baie, Green Bay) 
which will pick up all the Skins and perhaps get all the 
Traders scalp’d”® 

Potter, later, got to Montreal and, examined before Chief 
Justice Hey, September 28, he told an amazing tale of in- 
tended treason®, 

But in the meantime, the fracas of August 20 had occurred 
—it appears that Roberts had discovered and seized the rum 
as illicit—the fracas had been reported to Gage, and he 
could “devise no better means to stop his proceedings and 
put an end to all the mischiefs that he may create than to 
remove him immediately from his command.” 

Roberts also came east and was well received. He returned 
to Michillimackinac in June, 1768, and found that in his 
absence of about nine months the rum was “either stolen or 
had leaked out of the casks”. 

Rogers was sent to Montreal but proceedings against him 
were delayed: he and Roberts met in May, 1769—Rogers 
asked if the latter would give him satisfaction for bribing 
Potter to swear his life away, and was answered that when 
he was at liberty, Roberts would make him give satisfaction 
for the ill-usage he had received from him up at Michilimacki- 
nac—after an animated jangle, pistols, blowing out brains, 
names of Coward; Puppy, Rascal, &c, &c, the two parted. 
Roberts went to Albany, New York and England, back again 
to New York and disappears from our sight. 

' Rogers escaped prosecution, went to England, made a great 


®Letter from Benjamin Roberts to Guy Johnson from Michillimackinac, August 
20, 1767. Canadian _—" Q4, p. 308; 10 Michigan Pioneer and Historical 
Collections, pp. 224, 22 
Johnson writing to General Gage, October 22, 1767, says that “Potter with 
erent difficulty escaped from his clutches and got to Montreal” : Journals, €c., 
25: other accounts indicate that Potter was on his way to England when 
e ot caught at Montreal and examined. —">) &C, p. 225. 
The amazing story is told at length in 10 Mich. P. & H. Coll., pp. 225-228. 
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noise, demanded to be made a Baronet and a Major and re- 
ceive a pension of £650 a year “or he would not be silent”— 
he made a claim for and was allowed his salary as Cammand- 
ant. He got into Gaol in Philadelphia for debt in 1775, and 
was discharged on giving his parol not to fight against the 
Colonies in their struggle with Great Britain. Afterwards 
he was authorized by Howe to raise a Battalion of Rangers: 
his command was captured but he escaped, October 21, 1776, 
at Mamorance: he went to England and died about 1800—he 
was banished by Statute of New Hampshire, November, 1778; 
but his estate was not confiscated™. 

As to actual treason on Rogers’ part, it is to be remembered 
that the charge depends on the story of a single person—there 
can be no certainty one way or the other®. 


“The curious story will be found in Journals, éc., pp. 17, 18, 249, 253. 

%In a very interesting publication by the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
1923, intituled The William L. Clements Library of Americana at the University 
of Michigan, at_p. 182, occurs the following passage relating to Major Robert 
Rogers :—‘‘And here let it be mentioned that in this war (i.e., the Seven Years’ 
War, ended by the Peace of 1763), he performed his last meritorious service to 
his country and to himself: had Rogers died immediately after this war, he 
would have died a hero ; as it was, he died a scoundrel and a traitor”. I am 
not at all sure what “country” is meant; if the American -Colonies in “Revolu- 
tionary mood, then the charge may be simply the conception still had by some 
American writers concerning any American,who kept his faith to the Crown and 
remained loyal to his King, namely, that such an American was, ipso facto, a 
traitor, and, prima facie, a scoundrel; if Britain is meant, then it is‘a little 
difficult to convict Rogers of treason; and, in any case, he was not so much 9 
traitor as Hancock and Washington. What is a “scoundrel” must depend on 
one’s terminology. 

The following may be added to the above paper, as indicating Sir William 
Johnson’s troubles over the Rum-tra and its results. It was “taken from a 
publication, n. d., but about 1850, Albany, N. Y., Manuscripts of Sir William 
Johnson from the originals on file in the Secretary of State’s Dep’t. Albany Pp. 
561, 562; a remonstrance from the Oswego Traders read before the Board of 
the’ Commissioners of Indian Affairs, Albany, 18th., June, 1754;—‘“. in 
passing the Mohawks and Canajohary Castles, they (i. Cu the Indians) Board 
our Battoes with Axes knives &c and by force take what Rum they think 
proper hooping and yelping... and threatening Murder to any that oppose 
them: And on our arrival at the grest carrying place, The Oneida Indians force 
our Goods from us at pleasure to” carry over, and not content with making us 
pay a most exhorbitant price for each freight but rob us of our Rum, Stores 
and other Goods with a great deal of invective threatening language... 
and for[cle away the High Germans who generally attend with their Horses 

. “This remonstrance was dated at Oswego, June 1, 1754, and signed 
by "47 several names. Pp. 591, 592; the Mohawks of both Castles wanted a 
Church at Canajohary with a bell, and this with the stopping of the selling 
of rum, would make them religious. This would be helped by the determination 
of the Cayougas not to “allow any Rum to be brought up their River” 
(July 5, 1754). Pp. 597, 598; the Schaakticook Indians “gave the Governor a 
small Bundle of Skins & desired that the Sale of Rum at Schaackticook might 
be stopped, and that if they wanted it, they will come and buy it at Albany”’. 
Pp. 601, 602; the Lieutenant-Governor of New York having been told by the 
Sachems of the Six Nations that their “hearts were deeply concerned at the 
sad effects ... from selling rum...” said that he would give strict orders 
to stop the trade. (July 9, 1754). Pp. 611, 612; a report was made, July 9, 
1754, that the French were supplying the Six Nations with “Rum in vast and 
almost incredible Quantities ...and their Affections ... thereby alienated 
from the English... .” P. 620,; Johnson reports to Governor Clinton that it 
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was necessary that an Act should be passed prelgaiiins the sale of Rum or 
Spiritous Liquors to the East of Oneida Lake...” (May 14, 1748.) Pp. 627, 
628 ; certain Indians, June ye 26th 1753, ask that no more strong gy be sent 
to their country—‘‘many of us die... from strong drink .. Pp. 656-657 ; 
Johnson asked Governor De Lancey, June 2nd., 1755, to have an Ack passed by 
the legislature to prohibit the sale of rum to the Indians ‘ ‘without any Limitation 
of Time.” (Respecting Major Rogers the following appears in these papers) Pp. 
787, 788; Captain Wraxall writes from New York to Johnson, June 8, 1759, 
“Smith writes me that Majr. Rogers has flung up his Commission, its a shame 
that worthy man has not some permanent Provision made for him’. Pp. 833- 
835; Johnson writes to General Gage from Johnson Hall, January, 1767, that 
as Michillimackinac seems the principal mart of trade, a Commissary should 
be appointed to that Post. Pp. 848-849; same to same, April 18th., 1767, 
“Lieut. Roberts sets off immediately as Commissary for Michilimacinac ...” Pp. 
853-855 ; same to same, may 20th., 1767, “I... shall write to Major Rogers, 
to ineur no more Expenses as you desire...” Pp. 861-864; unimportant 
references. P. 865; Gage to Johnson, September 21st., i769, that would remove 
the “Commande of Missilimakinak .. to put an end to all the Mischiefs he 
may create...” Pp. 883, 884; Johnson to Gage, October 22nd., 1767, about 
the Depositions of Mr. Potter before the Chief Justice of Quebec, concerning 
Major Rogers. Pp. 895, 896; Johnson to Gage, December 26th., 1767, that 
Lieut. Roberts had arrived a day or two before, “sent as a prisoner from 
Michilimack . og 




















SomE ANCIENT FIRE-BEDS IN SAGINAW COUNTY, 


MIcHIGAN 
By Frep Dustin 
SAGINAW 
(Member Michigan State Archeological Society) 

HE average collector of “Indian relics” does not pay 
T much attention to anything that does not take the eye, 
and as a consequence, he will proudly display a few beautiful 
bird-stones, axes, pipes and symmetrical arrow and spear- 
points, but will pass by a rude stone maul, a scraper, a flake 
knife or a fragment of pottery which convey to the student 
examples more surely reflecting culture than the unusual 
articles. An ancient Indian fire-bed is a very prosaic and 
uninteresting relic of savage life unless we have had a little 
light and the real interest of an archaeologist, amateur or pro- 
fessional. 

The average man is so intent on his business, his pleasures, 
or his desires, that he has little patience with the dreamer, 
and while occasionally he may have a hobby and collect coins, 
stamps, or what not, he misses the joy of the collector who goes 
forth into the fields and captures his own butterflies, gathers 
his own minerals, or studies first-hand the remains of the Red 
Man, so I will try and take you with me on a little trip of 
exploration, and if possible, add a little to the Society’s in- 
formation. 

When I began wandering over our ploughed fields and occa- 
sional bare sand knolls I paid little attention to the rough 
stones that were turned up by the plough or exposed by the 
winds, even though the surface of the county is mostly alluvial 
or loamy or clear sand, but finally came to note that these 
stones were in groups unless the ground had been long cul- 
tivated; and even then, a little thought on the matter caused 
me to ask “why these rocks?” and I began to notice more 
particularly. They seemed to have been rounded boulders or 
cobbles, none of them large, perhaps averaging four or five 
inches in common diameters. Many of them were broken and 
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some were disintegrating. Some were changed in color and 
showed the effects of fire. I soon came to observe that near 
these stones I often was successful in my search for relics, 
and after learning to distinguish pottery fragments, also noted 
that these were not infrequently to be gathered in the close 
vicinity. Finally on almost virgin soil not often plowed, 
I ‘saw that these stones were often closely. grouped; and 
among them charcoal, occasional bones or the teeth of animals 
were found. My trips were enlightened by considerable read- 
ing and at last I solved the problem for myself: these were 
ancient fire-beds. It is easy to read, after the book is opened, 
and by 1916, when we had a prolonged wind-storm without 
rain, I repaired to a sand knoll in the western part of Frank- 
enmuth Township and found the surface literally covered with 
these fire-cracked stones, as well as flint flakes by the peck, 
and collected in a couple of hours over sixty articles ranging 
from a good celt to a broken arrow-point on about two acres. 
It is not my purpose in this paper to attempt to cover the 
County, for that would call for something on at least a 
hundred village or camp-sites, so that this will be the record 
of observations at one place only, erroneously known as Green 
Point. 

The Tittabawassee River from its junction with the Shia- 
wassee, to a point about a mile-and-a-half west, forms the south 
boundary of Saginaw West Side, and the real Green Point was 
that tongue of land between the two rivers and outside of the 
city, being south of the Tittabawassee and west of the Shia- 
wassee. The Indian name was “Shows-ko-kon,” accent on the 
last syllable, meaning green point. The name, however, has 
been carelessly applied to the land within the city at the 
junction of the two streams, and has thus been referred to by 
Harlan I. Smith and others. 

When the first white settlers came to what is now Saginaw, 
there was a deer-lick on the north side of the Tittabawassee 
just at its mouth, an ooze of brine coming up from the salt 
formation at the river’s edge. As what we will for conveni- 
ence call Green Point was partly prairie land, it was the first 
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pasture into which the new-comers turned their cows. Hun- 
gry for salt, the cattle wallowed in the deer-lick, and it was 
only a matter of a few years until, aided by the rising waters 
of spring, a cut was formed running back into the land twenty 
rods or more. It was in the banks of this cut on the east side 
that Edward Golson, associated with Harlan I. Smith, found 
the Golson Cache No. 1 in the 80’s, and in the summer of 1909 
the writer discovered an ancient fire-bed cropping out in the 
east bank. At that time there was a surface layer of fine sand 
and loam about four feet deep which was thickly sodded. 
This sandy stratum rests upon a heavy clay, and on this clay 
the old fire-place cropped out. The spade soon revealed its 
Indian origin. It was about three feet in diameter and was 
formed of fire-cracked stones laid in a circle like a section 
of a cobblestone pavement. It seemed that a shallow pit had 
been dug and the stones arranged in the bottom of the pit. 
Some of the stones were large and some small, but at that time 
I was not as well-informed as later, and failed to recognize 
that the larger stones were in small groups. On and about 
this fire-bed was a quantity of charcoal, flint chips and spalls 
and bits of calcined bones. 

On April 24, 1918, I was walking along the river bank about 
twenty rods easterly from this first fire-bed, and noted a 
quantity of stones, charcoal and refuse lying at the water’s 
edge, and getting down the bank saw a portion of a deer’s 
antler projecting from a mass of stones and charcoal three 
feet from the surface. Half of this fire-bed was still in place, 
and was about the size of the first discovered—I took four 
pictures of this exposure and extracted the antler, which has 
two prongs and is about a foot long. 

In November of that year the water was much lower than 
in April and on the third of that month I again visited the 
place and was able to walk along the narrow strand at the 
foot of the bank which was at its highest point about eight 
feet above the water. Just east of two large trees growing 
in the very edge of the bank I noted another fire-bed with 
about a bushel of stones lying beneath, and a rod further on 
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was another with about five bushels of stones at the water’s 
edge. I of course looked for relics, and picked up a curious 
fossil and a rude maul slightly notched. 

I think it was about this time or perhaps a year or two 
before that this particular piece of land began to be heavily 
cultivated. As it is frequently covered with water during 
‘the spring floods which here flow swiftly, there has been some 
removal of surface soil, so that many relics have been col- 
lected. I have noted that articles of the historic period pre- 
dominate, although many flint arrow-points and stone artifacts 
are found, and the past and present are closely connected ; 
for English gun-flints, a steel for striking fire, a metal seal 
or tab from some London trader’s establishment, parts of an 
old flint-lock gun, a scalping-knife, musket balls, the ear 
bones of the sheep’s head fish, which some people call and 
believe to be lucky-stones owirg to the letter “L” on their 
surfaces, two or three pipes of pre-uistoric date along with a 
perfect English clay pipe probably of the late eighteenth cen- 
tury, are in the writer’s collection. This cultivation of the 
land has resulted also in a more rapid cutting away of the 
river bank, and has revealed several more fire-beds, one of 
which I saw in 1926 was the largest noted. Its diameter 
was at least six feet, and if we can reason from analogy, we 
may justly believe that it occupied the center of a Mid-e-wi- 
win or “medicine” lodge, or a council house. 

The present owner of this land has become obsessed with 
the idea that the traditional “pot of silver” is buried either 
near the mounds half a mile west or is concealed near these 
fire-beds. As a consequence he and his son have done some 
quite injudicious digging in the river bank, unearthing the 
skeleton of an Indian woman and casting the loose dirt at 
random. He has also tunnelled into the bank a few rods 
below, and as a consequence he is quite liable to lose two or 
three acres of good land. Perhaps it is not strange that men 
seek hidden treasure, but the credulous avidity with which 
many consult fortune-tellers, seers and second-sight necroman- 
cers often results in their undoing. 
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On April 17, 1926, one of these diggings brought me at 
least treasure although not silver, for another fire-bed was 
exposed, this time its surface partially, and I collected ten 
charred corn-cobs, whole or in part, of that small variety of 
corn that was the parent of our present kinds. Later Mr. 
Ralph Stroebel and myself collected a few more. 

I much regret that I have not made complete field-notes of 
these interesting fire-places, and have had to trust to memory 
as to their number, but along’an exposed section of perhaps 
four hundred feet, I should say that not less than a dozen have 
appeared. Unless an excavation is made, it is not always 
possible to say that a given relic has been contemporary with 
a fire-bed, for it may have come from above and dropped down. 
However, I have identified the following remains: deer, bear, 
beaver, wolf (or possibly dog), pickerel and sheephead fish, 
corn, a surpassingly beautifulpiece of fossil coral, stone maul, 
anchor-stone, charcoal, pottery and several arrow-points. 

The question is sometimes asked, “Why were these old fire- 
places paved with stones, and why were they sunk below the 
surface of the ground?” It is not necessary to answer this 
question for the archaeologist, but the layman may have a 
passing interest in knowing. There were three reasons: we 
can easily understand that a slightly sunken fire-place would 
be a safety measure, and would hold a considerable bed of 
ashes. We know that ashes form a poor conductor of heat, 
and when the bed of stones got hot, the heat was retained for 
hours; in the bitter winter nights this stored-up warmth was 
well utilized in keeping out that wolf of frost “that even then 
gnawed at their vitals.” 

The Indians were of necessity, proverbial economists of fuel, 
and none was wasted, so much of their meat was roasted 
and some of their corn was parched; but on the other hand, 
wild rice was a staple food and must be cooked. Their frail 
pottery sufficed for their needs, but it had to be protected and 
carefully handled; therefore in these parts we find that in- 
stead of its being suspended over the fire, the vessels were 
carefully placed on three or four larger stones so that coals 
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could be pushed beneath and around. We also note that 
invariably the bottom of cooking vessels were rounded and 
not flat, because a round-bottomed jar or pot was not as easily 
broken, for it presented no angles. 

The age of the Green Point fire-beds is an interesting specu- 
lation, and I have carefully examined the character of the 
soil and its disposition. To begin with, pre-historic relics are 
found on the surface, and as the original depth of the deposit 
over the fire-beds was about four feet, and showed plainly 
that it was uniformly laid down by water, we might at first 
infer that they were comparatively recent, but as far as 
local history can inform us, there have been no floods that 
could cause even a fraction of the sandy loam to be deposited. 
Also, there are no signs of an ice-push that might have caused 
the change, for there is at least one stratum of snail shells, 
and perhaps two, lying just as they were laid down. It would 
seem that perhaps hundreds of years back, some great flood 
or some ice-jam had produced these results. There is no evi- 
dence of a swift current as a factor, for the deposit is un- 
sorted, being neither a true sand nor a loam but an alluvial 
mixture of both, resting on a bed of tenacious clay. 

When the white settlers first came into the Saginaw terri- 
tory the Indians still buried their dead who died in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the Point, in or adjacent to the Green Point 
Mounds heretofore mentioned, the last interment being the 
wife of a chief in 1837 or 1838. 

Local history informs us that about that time, the great 
“rafts” or masses of floodwood that dammed up the tributary 
streams of the Saginaw and caused the flood-waters to spread 
and come down slowly, were cleared out to improve the 
primitive navigation, and that thereafter the spring floods 
often covered the low lands of Green Point and the Indians 
were obliged to find other places of sepulcher. It is quite 
possible that some of these fire-beds are five or six hundred 
years old or even more ancient. We can say with certainty 
that they are pre-historic. 
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It has been well said that man does not live by bread alone. 
I am inclined to think that this fact is the only differentia- 
tion between man and the so-called lower animals. It is quite 
immaterial how or when he developed his reasoning powers. 
Perhaps out of his own consciousness he evolved deity. Out 
of his own terrors he developed a worship. His joys are offset 
by his sorrows; his fears by his hopes; his pains by his pleas- 
ures, and even his groveling superstition has had its antidote 
is his lofty philosophy. 

You ask me, what has this to do with Indian fire-beds? The 
answer is, that pure science itself is not enough. The human- 
ities must have a place for thé flashing gleam of the diamond, 
the elusive beauties of the opal, the glorious luster of the 
pearl; these are as nothing without the ability to appreciate 
them. So in the study of archaeology and in the field work 
necessary, there is a blending of the scientific and the philo- 
sophical that makes it worth while, and furnishes the sugar 
and spice as well as the bread and meat of life. 











IstE RoYALE EXPEDITION 


By Gerorce R. Fox 


THREE OAKS 


HE Isle Royale Archeological Expedition which spent 
fh nearly a month in the summer of/1928 studying the 
ancient remains on Michigan’s largest island, was inaugurated 
by Commander Eugene McDonald of Chicago. Commander Mc- 
Donald commanded one of the two ships making up the Mac- 
millan 1925 Arctic Expedition and has always been interested 
in American anthropology and archeology. 

Assisting Commander McDonald was Mr. Burt Massee, 
Vice-president of the Palm-Olive Company; both Mr. Massee 
and Commander McDonald own large and speedy yachts. The 
third sponsor of the trip was Mr. Herman, also a yachtsman, 
owner of the Swastika. Commander McDonald’s ship was 
the Naroka, and Mr. Massee sailed the Margo. 

The three boats sailed from Chicago on Saturday noon, 
July 21. The Margo and the Naroka kept together during the 
entire trip, but the Swastika was struck by a waterspout the 
second day out. Her mainmast was twisted off at the deck, 
necessitating extensive repairs so that she reached Isle Royale 
just thirty minutes before the other two boats sailed on the 
return trip. 

The expedition was inspired by the interest of Commander 
McDonald and Mr. Massee in the problem of the prehistoric 
mining operations on the Isle. Could the workings to secure 
copper have been begun by Aztecs? Norsemen? Welsh? or 
were they the work of the modern Indian or his ancestors? 
Or possibly of early French explorers or traders? 

It has been quite generally. accepted that the work was done 
by the Indian or his ancestors, but definite proof has been 
lacking. The Expedition hoped to settle this and several other 
problems as well; although it was recognized that with the 
limited time the Expedition could stay in the field the work 
done could be little more than a reconnaissance. Fully to 
understand the problem it was realized that a study of the 
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work done by primitive man on Keweenaw Point was neces- 
sary, and that an investigation of remains and possible works 
on the Canadian shore likewise should be undertaken. 

Accompanying the Expedition in various capacities were 
several experts. The archeologists were represented by 
Geo. A. West, President of the Board of Trustees of the Mil- 

_waukee Public Museum, and Geo. R. Fox, Director of the E. K. 
Warren Foundation. The latter was placed in charge of the 
work on the island. Dr. A. LaForge of Chicago was physician 
and Prof. Baker Brownell acted as secretary. 

More time was spent on the antiquities on the Sibley River 
than elsewhere on the island. The Expedition’s members 
were deeply indebted to Mr. W. P. Ferguson of Franklin, 
Pennsylvania, for complete notes on the locality. The work 
done by Mr. Ferguson was clearly evident and of an astonish- 
ing extent. Of this two very full reports have been published 
in The Michigan History Magazine And yet, considering 
the importance of the island in the story of ancient man in 
America, comparatively little has been printed on the matter. 

Archeologically Isle Royale came first to notice shortly after 
the discovery of “ancient mining” on Keweenaw Point in the 
winter of 1847-48. Little attention was given the pits at this 
time; Whittlesey, whose account of the methods used as given 
in Vol. XIII of the Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge 
is considered the most authoritative work, probably never 
visited the Island. Winchell may have done so. 

The attention of science was first riveted on the Isle Royale 
by the very extensive works brought to light in 1872 by mining 
explorers who discovered the pits at McCargo’s Cove. Dr. 
Henry Gilman visited the Island in 1873 and his discoveries 
are reported at length in Appleton’s Journal for Aug. 9, 1873 
and in the Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institution for 
the same year. 

After Gilman no one studied the Isle Royale antiquities 
until Holmes made excavations in a pit at the Cove in 1901. 
Their conclusions summarized were that the work was done 


1VII, 155; VIII, 450. 
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by “mound-builders,” or some other pre-Indian race, (Holmes 
dissents); that the diggers possessed exceptional skill (as 
shown by the use of levers, bridge-works and drains) ; that 
they produced as much copper as have the modern mines, 
(“The amount of mining on three sections of land [on Isle 
Royale] exceeds that of one of our oldest mines on the South 
- Shore of Lake Superior, a mine which has been constantly 
worked with a large force for over twenty years”); that all 
hammer-stones were brought from the Canadian shore fifteen or 
more miles away; that because of fears of one kind or another 
(mostly superstitious) the miners made no permanent homes 
nor temporary domiciles on the island, but returned each night 
to the mainland; that no cemeteries were to be found there; 
and that the works had long ago been abandoned, as evinced 
by trees of 300 to 400 annular rings found growing on 
abandoned pits; (“It was supposed that the ancient miners 
were interrupted in their work by some terrible pestilence or 
by the breaking out of war; or, as seems less probable by the 
invasion of the mineral region by a barbarian race, ignorant 
of all the arts of the ancient Mound-builders of the Mississippi 
and of Lake Superior”). 

In 1910 Geo. R. Fox made a trip to the isle and later in 
1914 which resulted in no new discoveries. His work was 
an attempt to correlate and list previous discoveries and to 
gain and record information concerning the works on the 
island from such as possessed knowledge of the ancient mines. 

About 1924 the Milwaukee Public Museum sent an expedi- 
tion to McCargo Cove to obtain first hand information on the 
pits, this information to be used in construction of an “Ancient 
copper-mining group.” They verified the previous statements 
of Whittlesey as to methods of work, except no drains were 
found. Evidence was discovered showing that the miners 
located a vein or a greenstone lode and followed it in to the 
rock until such depths were reached that their primitive meth- 
ods no longer sufficed; that they built a fire, heated the stone 
surface at the end of the drift and then dashed water on it, 
pounding off and breaking up the disintegrated rock with 
their stone mauls. 
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They seem to have made use of wooden shovels and bark 
baskets (such as were found on the south shore in the work- 
ings as described by Whittlesey) although this is inferential ; 
rotted wood and fragments of bark found were assumed to be 
parts of tools similar to those found on Keweenaw. The great 
discovery made by the Milwaukee expedition was that the 
mauls were not necessarily brought from the Canadian main- 
land, but were to be found on the island. The locality where 
those used at McCargo were to be picked up was not specified 
definitely. The Ferguson expedition did excavating on the 
Sibley River, the work being of great extent. 

The Isle Royale Archeological Expedition under the com- 
mand of Commander Eugene McDonald of Chicago, Ill., made 
more discoveries concerning the life of ancient man on Isle 
Royale than all the others together. While the 1928 Expedi- 
tion was considered “preliminary” its findings were not a few. 

Work was done on Rock Harbor, at Hay Bay and on Hough- 
ton Point near by; about Siskiwit Lake; at McCargo Cove and 
about Chickenbone and Livermore Lakes. While some ex- 
cavating was done—at Hay Bay, Rock Harbor, Birch Island 
and the pits at McCargo Cove—most was exploratory, as was 
the work on Chippewa Harbor, although some digging was 
undertaken here also. 

So-called mounds were dug into at Chippewa Harbor, and 
on Birch Island. The former seem to be tree-falls, but those 
on Birch Island are not so clearly of this type. The presence 
of charred wood at a depth of several inches to a foot in one 
excavated on Birch Island seems to point otherwise. 

The mound reported by the Milwaukee Public Museum Ex-. 
pedition was explored deeply enough to prove it a dump 
heap from an old mine of the 70’s, probably part of the work 
of Minong Mining Company. 

No pits were opened at McCargo Cove but on the Little 
Siskiwit River (renamed Sibley by Ferguson) both on the east 
and west side, excavations were made. The digging revealed 
pits made for securing copper somewhat similar to those on 
the ridge at McCargo Cove, with the difference that while 
those at the Cove drifted in toward the rock, getting deeper 
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as the surface of the range was approached, the pits at the 
site discovered by Ferguson were sunk in the top of an ancient 
beech where the debris had piled up against a rock ridge. 

A cave, or overhang in the trap rock was found at Hay 
Bay, on. one side of Ferguson’s “worked area.” This was 
opened back to the cliff wall and down some five feet without 
reaching the original floor. Charcoal was encountered all 
through the mass of broken rock, and broken mauls were 
found at all levels. 

On Rock Harbor “Susan’s Cave” was explored to a depth 
of three feet, evidence of fire being found at a depth of about 
two feet beneath the boulder floor; pronounced by Mr. West 
to be a fire which burned the stone of a fire platform. The 
walls of the cave also presented evidences of fire. 

On Houghton Point a rock shelter used as an ossuary was 
explored. The open front had been walled up with fragments 
of stone and a huge boulder weighing a ton or more had been 
pushed in place over some of the bones. Only the larger 
bones of the skeletons were found, all disjointed and heaped 
up as left by the ones who placed them. The bones had 
been collected from temporary burial sites after the flesh had 
decayed, and were permanently interred here. 

At least six skulls originally were in the ossuary; probably 
eight would be nearer the number of individuals who supplied 
the bones found. 

Progress in locating sites of villages or camps was made. 
Somewhere on or near Hay Bay should be such a site, as one 
on Houghton Point; probably this was the site now called 
Fisherman’s Home. 

On Siskiwit Lake several probable sites were located, and 
two, possibly three on McCargo Cove without counting the 
site on Birch Island. A probable site on the large point 
projecting into Chickenbone Lake, site on an island in this 
lake, and two probable sites on Lake Livermore still need 
investigating. 

The site on Chippewa Harbor gave the most evidences; a 
few flakes, a stone ax (previously found), a point or two, with 
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a few fireplace stones and charcoal are evidences that point to 
a settlement. But the numerous pieces of pottery, so far 
found nowhere else on Isle Royale indicate a far greater 
settlement than do the other finds. 

Previous finds on Isle Royale include no pottery. The 
number of points found has been negligible. Up to the time 
of the Isle Royale Archeological Expedition, traces of but two 
stone points were reported. Mr. John Linklater found one on 
Birch island and a white flint knife on the summit of a ridge 
near Sargent Lake. He likewise found an axe of stone (prob- 
ably a celt) on Birch Island; a stone hammer (which by 
description was a polished axe) was reported from Chippewa 
Harbor. 

The Expedition found hundreds of hammer stones, and at 
least four points; one of chalcedony dug up by Burt Massee 
on the Ferguson site at the falls of the Little Siskiwit (Sibley 
River). West found an obsidian point on Siskiwit Lake. John 
Linklater gave the Expedition a broken point of black chert 
picked up on Birch Island. In the ossuary Fox found a point 
or knife of chert and two scrapers at Chippewa Harbor. 
Linklater found on the same site on which Mr. West found 
the point on Siskiwit Lake, what appears to be the beginning 
of a pipe. Fox found on an island in Chickenbone Lake a 
stone such as was used in flattening matting. 

No copper worked into implements was discovered, but three 
such finds now are known. Mr. West found a copper arrow 
in a cleft of the rock ridge north of McCargo Cove in 1925. 
Fox reports the finding of a cache of copper implements at 
the Cove, as described by Mr. Hart, made early in the 70’s. 
Surveyors on the island in 1926 or 1927 found in a cave on 
Siskiwit Lake, another cache of copper weapons. 

Mr. John Linklater has a fund of information concerning 
the coming of the Chippewas to the Island. He stated that 
his wife’s grandmother, and his own grandfather, remembered 
coming to Isle Royale. The latter recalled the gathering on 
the Canadian shore and the ceremonies, the dance and the 
appeal to the Spirits, that were deemed necessary before the 
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trip could be made. Mr. Linklater also stated that the Indians 
at this time did not stay on the coast of the isle but made 
their camps on the inland lakes. Mr. Linklater has a wealth 
of valuable facts and much aboriginal lore. 

The Expedition then, made the following discoveries: 

Another large area of mining pits, on the Sibley and west, 
second only to the McCargo Cove pits in number. 

It found stones laid up in these mines, in a form like to a 
wall but raised for the purpose of preventing the debris falling 
in and interfering with the work of the miners. J. H. Forster, 
a well-known mining engineer says, “They did not carry the 
rock out to the surface to dump it, but piled it up neatly on 
each side of the drift.”? 

The finding of the ossuary, and of campsites, particularly 
the site on Chippewa Harbor disprove the belief that primi- 
tive man did not make his home on the isle. 

The Expedition found a source of supply of hammerstones, 
on the. old beaches near Ferguson’s site, further verifying the 
previous discoveries of the Expedition of the Milwaukee 
Public Museum. 

It would, however, seem that the Indians of a more recent 
time did feel an awe for the island or for the journey over the 
narrow passage; this is based on Mr. Linklater’s statement. 

No evidence was discovered to prove the work done beyond 
the skill and power of the American Indian as he is known, 
or from the remains he left; although, save for the copper 
implements found, there is nothing yet found to show that 
‘the ancient dwellers were as advanced in the cultural state as 
is inferred from aboriginal remains found in other parts of 
America. 

The Expedition unearthed no positive evidence bearing on 
the time the works were abandoned. Ferguson’s fallen tree 
was examined; the rings now are too much decayed to permit 
of an accurate count. Two hundred years seems nearer an 
estimate of its age than 400 or 500. 

The finding of the new series of pits would seem to place 


*Smithsonian Report, 1892, p. 182. 
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far too low, a previous estimate that the aboriginal miners 
obtained not more than two and a half tons of copper from 
the mines. But probably the estimate as made by Fox in 
“The Ancient Copper Workings on Isle Royale” is far too 
large. 

It is positively known that copper whose source only could 
have been from the regions about Lake Superior, is found all 
over the United States east of the Rockies (except the south- 
west) and in the great burial mounds of Ohio particularly. 
But that any of this mound-building race came from Isle 
Royale cannot be positively known. 

By the finding of the chalcedony point, and the point of 
obsidian, proof is produced that either the Isle was known 
to a people who visited the source of the chalcedony (in Ohio 
or in Illinois—West postulates chalcedony dropped by the 
glaciers) and the source of the obsidian (in Yellowstone 
Park) ; or that they had intercourse through trade, or other- 
wise, with men who had been to those places. 

Also, no chert was observed on the Island by members of 
the Expedition, which would seem to make the place of origin 
of the black-chert point somewhere outside Isle Royale. 

While quartz is much in evidence on the island, and while it 
was used by the aboriginee in nearly every part of America 
for his implements, no quartz implement has been found on 
the island, nor were flakes picked up. Those few chips that 
were found seem to be of cherty rock, a rock having its origin 
in limestone, none of which exists on Isle Royale. 

Another peculiar point: all the stone-hammers used on Isle 
Royale that have been examined were simple pebbles, natur- 
ally shaped, and apparently selected to fit the hand. On 
Keweenaw Point all such stonehammers found have been 
worked and have a groove about them. One such was reported 
from Isle Royale but on having the finders describe the tool, 
it was seen to be not a grooved maul, but a grooved stone axe. 
Does such difference in mauls mean two distinct races? 

The finding of the skeletons was of much importance. Por- 
tions of a skull picked up seem to show that the bone was 
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much thicker than corresponding sections of the skull of a 
white man or an Indian; the Indian’s skull is about of the 
same thickness as that of a white man. 

Dr. Alvin LaForge who accompanied the Expedition as phy- 
sician says that the tibias are pronouncedly flattened (platy- 
cnemism). There may be other and marked peculiarities of 
the bones which only could be determined through an ex- 
haustive study by an expert. | 

The fragments of pottery found are indicative, but not 
absolute. The clay was tempered with fragments of rock 
before being burned,—this, although clamshells are abundant 
in the waters of the island. The lime in the shell is supposed 
to be a far better cementing material than rock fragments, 
yet it was not used. 

The designs on the shards picked up show that the makers 
knew how to make twine, as cords were impressed in forming 
the patterns. In general from the few fragments found, the 
designs seem to lean to the Iroquoian, although the impressing 
of the cord was Algonquin, also. There is a broken line 
motive that is repeated that seems to smack of the Iroquoian; 
while the working on the rim of another piece might be 
Siouan. It is not impossible that individuals from all three 
of the great groups visited the island. 

But as yet there is no absolute connection between the 
ancient men who worked the pits, and the ossuary, or the find 
of pottery picked up by members of the Expedition. Even the 
point found by Massee might have been lost by other than a 
prehistoric miner. 

The only certain and absolute connections are the hammer- 
stones. While the inference may be justified that the bones 
found are those of ancient miners, and that the points, and 
shards were theirs, absolute proof is lacking. 

. It might be hazarded that the finding of a firebed in “Susan’s 
Cave,” beneath a layer of boulders apparently deposited by 
water, points to a great antiquity for man’s first visit to the 
Isle; and the use of nature-fashioned pebbles for hammer- 
stones, instead of hand-worked mauls (as found on Keweenaw) 
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may point to a more primitive race as the users; if such a race 
was more primitive, it might be because while their use of the 
hammerstones was co-temporary with the mauls on Keweenaw, 
the users were not in as high a state of development as the 
Keweenawans; or it might point to a distant time when the 

users had not yet evolved enough to use and work stone. The 
latter conclusion seems untenable; if the primitives could use 
copper, they would most certainly have passed through the 
paleolithic stage. 
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Lansing, Mich., Dec. 31, 1928. 
To the Honorable Fred W. Green, 
Governor of Michigan: 

In accord with Sec. 9 of Act No. 271, Public Acts of 1913, 
we have the honor to submit to you herewith the sixteenth 
annual report of the Michigan Historical Commission, cover- 
ing the period from Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1928. 

Very respectfully yours, 
Ciaupe H. Van TYNE 
Avucustus C. Carton 
CLARENCE M,. Burton 
WituiaM L. JENKS 
Wituiam L. Murpuy 
Wituiam L. CLemMents 

Following is the financial statement covering the fiscal year 
July 1, 1927 to July 1, 1928: 

Total amount of appropriation for fiscal year 


ee $23,500.00 
Expenditures from appropriation for fiscal year: 
ere $14,484.05 
Supplies and Contractual Service. 6,470.16 
Outlay for Equipment............ 121.90 

eee eee 21,076.11 

Total Balance on hand June 30, 1928...... $2,423.89 


The balance of $2,423.89 which appears unexpended, is 
partly covered by printing bills amounting to $2,079.52, paid 
on July 7, leaving a real balance of $344.37. 

The Commission has held five meetings during the year, on 
Jan. 12, Apr. 12, May 24, Oct. 12, and Nov. 9. 

During the calendar year the Commission has issued the 
following publications: 
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1. Geological Reports of Douglas Houghton, First State 
Geologist of Michigan, 1837-1845. For the historical back- 
ground of all later development of the geological survey of 
Michigan these reports are very valuable. The magnitude of 
Houghton’s work, in so short a time, is surprising. This 
volume brings together for the first time all of Houghton’s 
reports and those of his assistants, arranged in chronological 
order, prefaced by a complete summary and synopsis, and 
supplied with detailed index. Between these lines of scien- 
tific data may be seen the picturesque figure of the young 
Houghton, only 36 at the time of his death, moving about 
through the romantic environment of primitive nature in 
Michigan’s early days. Many of the passages contain vivid 
descriptions of woods and waters and their primitive in- 
habitants. 

2. Education in Detroit Prior to 1850, by Sister Mary 
Rosalita, Professor of American History in Marygrove Col- 
lege, Detroit. The special merit of this work is that it is 
based in large measure upon material never before used. It 
represents four years of painstaking research in a difficult 
period, since no school records were kept in Detroit prior 
to 1838. The volume is provided with a critical bibliography 
and is appropriately illustrated and indexed. 

3. Michigan History Magazine, four numbers, the following 
articles : 

Dr. Tappan, First President of the University of Michigan— 

Charles M. Perry 
The Whys and Wherefores of the William L. Clements Library 

—Randolph G. Adams 
The Museum of Anthropology at the University of Michigan— 

Carl E. Guthe 
The Folk of Our Town—Henry O. Severance 
Little Journeys in Journalism—Tom 8S. Applegate—Harry L. 

Larwill 
History of the Michigan State Federation of Women’s Clubs— 

Irma T. Jones 
Michigan in the Spanish-American War—John Fitzgibbon 
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The Story of Zeeland—Letta Potter Wells 

A Document Relating to the Founding of Zeeland, Michigan 
in 1847—Henry S. Lucas 

Michigan Copyrights—William L. Jenks 

Fifteenth Annual Report of the Michigan Historical Commis- 
sion, 1927 

The Dismissal of President Tappan—Charles M. Perry 

The Clark School-—Orlando W. Stephenson 

The Beginnings (Pageant)—William Chauncy Langdon 

An Early Visitor to Michigan—Valera Keller 

Grand Rapids Furniture Centennial—Arthur 8S. White 

The Automobile Industry in Michigan—Earl G. Fuller 

Little Journeys in Journalism—Wilbert H. Gustin—C. S. 
Thomas 

History of Women’s Clubs (Continued)—Irma T. Jones 

The Folk of Our Town (Continued)—Henry O. Severance 

Vanished Villages of Berrien County—L. Benj. Reber 

Old Trails of Central Michigan—Edmund A. Calkins 

The Archaeological Collection in the Michigan Pioneer 
Museum—E. F. Greenman 

Diary of the Siege of Detroit—William L. Jenks 

The Vanished Kingdom—lIvan Swift 

The Fiction Field of Michigan History—H. Bedford-Jones 

Some Unusual Relics in the Michigan Pioneer Museum—E. F. 
Greenman A 

Pioneers of St. Joseph County—Warren C. Hull 

The Folk of Our Town (Continued)—Henry O. Severance 

History of Women’s Clubs (Continued)—Irma T. Jones 

At Fort Mackinac a Century Ago—Harry L. Spooner 

Three Islands—Marion Morse Davis 

Cornish Miners of the Upper Peninsula—James E. Jopling 

Detroit Campaign of Gen. William Hull—John G. Van Deusen 

Calendar of Michigan Copyrights—William L. Jenks 

University of Michigan: Beginnings—I—William A. Spill 

The Earl of Selkirk in Michigan Courts—William L. Jenks 

Court Martial of Gen. William Hull—John G. Van Deusen 

History of Women’s Clubs (Continued)—Irma T. Jones 
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Early Lamps in the State Pioneer Museum—E. F. Greenman 
From An Old Diary—Frances Ayres 

Some Indian Place-Names Around Saginaw—Fred Dustin 
Calendar of Michigan Copyrights-—-William L. Jenks 

Prof. Louis C. Karpinski of the University of Michigan has 
been continued in the service of the Commission for the com- 
piling and editing of a bibliography of maps of Michigan and 
the Great Lakes region. He has examined maps and atlases 
relating to Michigan in the Boston Public Library, Harvard 
College Library, New York Public Library, the Library of 
Congress, the Burton Historical Collection at Detroit, the 
University of Michigan Library and the William L. Clements 
Library at Ann Arbor. This volume should be ready to pub- 
lish during the year. 

In our last report we called attention to certain materials 
from the French archives, relating in part to the Great Lakes 
region, which were published in French by Pierre Margry 
subsequent to 1876. Since this publication, further research 
in the French archives has revealed much material of similar 
nature relating to early French activities in Canada, the Great 
Lakes region, and the Mississippi Valley, a calendar of which 
is being published in planograph (2 vols.) by the Carnegie 
Foundation of Historical Research at Washington, D.C. The 
Commission have completed examination of Vol. 1 of this Cal- 
endar, covering the period from 1614 to 1739. The first article 
in which the area now Michigan would be interested is dated 
1669, and from that period to 1700 there are papers and other 
items which are stated as containing about 5,800 manuscript 
pages. The other volume of the Calendar will include all of 
the papers in the archives down to 1813, with a total of about 
1,500 items of special interest to Michigan. A considerable 
portion of the papers relating to the Michigan field are found 
translated in the Documentary History of New York and only 
a small part of the papers have as yet been copied for the Li- 
brary of Congress. It is believed that to undertake to have 
all these documents in the French archives copied and trans- 
lated would be too large an undertaking for the Michigan 
Historical Commission, and it is proposed that the matter of. 
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copying and translating the documents be taken up with the 
Mississippi Valley Historical Association as a co-operative 
piece of work, each state to contribute its equitable share in 
the enterprise. 

A volume of records of the Governors and Judges of Mich- 
igan Territory will probably be completed for publication dur- 
ing the year. These records contain the journal of the Gov- 
ernor and Judges in their legislative capacity and as the 
Land Board in Detroit, and also the executive proceedings of 
the Governor from October 1814 down to 1826. The Land 
Board existed and functioned from 1808 to 1824. The journal 
of the Governor and Judges in their legislative capacity is 
incomplete from 1805 to 1812, and is entirely lacking after the 
War of 1812. The first entry in this Department is July 1, 
1805 and between that date and August 138, 1812, there are 
some years in which there are no entries and some years in 
which the record as Land Board contains also items relating 
to their legislative work. There are, altogether, in both ca- 
pacities, up to 1812, about 100 pages of manuscript. The 
executive proceedings from 1814 to 1826 comprise about 700 
pages. In addition to these records themselves, there are 
numerous reports and notes relating to the action of the Gov- 
ernor and Judges which would increase the printing by some 
fifty pages. This volume should make a valued addition to 
the printed official records of the Executive Department in 
Michigan. 

The next volume in the Michigan Historical Collection (Vol. 
40) will comprise documents upon Indian affairs in Michigan 
and neighboring territory around the period of the War of 
1812. This will be the first of a series of volumes on this sub- 
ject, based upon original documents in the Library of Con- 
gress at Washington, to be published as rapidly as they can be 
transcribed and edited. The first volume is now ready for 
press. 

There has been considerable demand for a new edition of 
the Michigan Historical Collections. With a view to economy 
and service in reprinting, it is believed that some of this 
material can be eliminated and the rest reassembled to ad- 
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vantage, topically or chronologically. The cost would be less, 
and profitable distribution made easier. The sorting and re- 
arrangement of this material for reprinting is under way. 
Good roads and the tourist industry have added so largely 
to interest in Michigan’s past and present that detailed re- 
sponse by letter to inquiries has become impracticable, and to 
meet this need the Commission has prepared a series of Bulle- 
tins. The first of these (Bulletin No. 16) is a reprint of the 
biographical sketches contained in the Commission’s recent 
publication The Messages of the Governors of Michigan. The 
next will be a brief outline of leading features in Michigan 
history and present conditions of special interest to tourists. 
Some progress has been made towards renaming lakes and 
streams whose names tend to injure their attractiveness or 
fail to establish identity. This is a task requiring careful 
study and tactful consideration of all interests concerned. 
The elimination of all duplications is probably not practicable, 
because of extensive resort development, of long established 
usage, and of local historical associations. It probably can 
best be done as favorable opportunity permits, in counties 
where schools, farm organizations, chambers of commerce, 
clubs and societies are willing to help. To date it is being 
done effectively in those counties which are being covered by 
the Land and Economic Survey and the changes are being 
entered on the new maps. A central committee for the place- 
names work is composed of George N. Fuller, Secretary Mich- 
igan Historical Commission; John A. Doelle, Executive Secre- 
tary Michigan Real Estate Association; R. A. Smith, State 
Geologist; L. R. Schoenmann, Director Land and Economic 
Survey, Department of Conservation; E. L. Hunter, in charge 
of stream and drain work in the Department of Agriculture. 
It is the policy of this Committee not to make or accept any 
name changes except such as are approved by the local inter- 
ests concerned. It recommends that the new names be chosen 
from local historical characters or incidents, physiographic 
features, etc., such as pioneers, Indian Chiefs, legends, battles, 
settlements, or people prominent in the vicinity of the par- 
ticular lake or active in resort or recreational development. 
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The work in the Washington archives which Michigan is 
conducting jointly with the states of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Iowa in listing national documents 
relating to Michigan and the Middle West has continued the 
calendaring of documents in the General Land Office and the 
War Department. The calendaring is now complete for all 
material selected for calendaring in the General Land Office. 
In the War Department unexpected obstacles were met. Cal- 
endaring of papers in the office of the Chief of Engineers was 
commenced with good promise, when orders came to discon- 
tinue. The reopening of these files to a representative of the 
Conference of States during the present session of Congress 
will be earnestly sought. The following documents have been 
added since those listed in the January number of the Michi- 
gan History Magazine, 1928: . 











Department. Series. Date. Card No. 
General Land 
PEND. iss 00:50 Private Land Claims, 
ee eee eer 1845-1894 | 468-1786 | Scattered numbers 
General Land 
OMG: 5. cece Registers and Receivers, 
letters received........... 1804-1832 1-1061 | Scattered numbers 
War Department.| Mails and Files Division, 
letters received........... 1844-1865 | 1323-4734 | Scattered numbers 
miscellaneous. ........... 1838-1840 1-35 Scattered numbers 
War Department.| Secretary of War, 
letters received........... 1820-1834 | 1669-1889 | Scattered numbers 
oe ere 1803-1870 1-700 | Scattered numbers 
confidential correspondence} 1814-1841 1-38 Scattered numbers 
War Department.| Letters to President.......... 1802-1862 1-190 | Scattered numbers 
War Department.| Contracts..........ceeecees 1802-1806 1-7 Scattered numbers 
War Department.| Adjutment General, 
MOUR GOEE 6.6605. covnn ee 1800-1865 1-1729 | Scattered numbers 
War Department.| Black Hawk War, 
miscellaneous. ..........-. 1832 1-196 | Scattered numbers 
War Department.| Office of Chief of Engineers, 
letters received.......... ”.| 1816-1824 1-75 Scattered numbers 
War Department.| Northern Department, 
letters received........... 1862-1865 1-454 | Scattered numbers 
Mettet DOGKS. 606 cs ersccdes 1864-1866 1-488 | Scattered numbers 
War Department.| Department of the Ohio, 
letters received........... 1862-1866 | 356-555 | Scattered numbers 
letter books....... eeseeee| 1861-1864 1-261 | Scattered numbers 


War Department.| Eastern Department, ' 
letter books..... 60:60:05 seq] AOROUREOE 1-390 | Scattered numbers 
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Some 30,000 people have visited the State Museum during 
1928. A complete list of the donors and their gifts during the 
year follows: 


1. 
2. 


3. 
4, 


11. 
12. 
13. 


14, 


15. 


16. 


17. 


Atherton, Mrs. Alle (Lansing)—Shist. 

Baldwin, Mrs. R. J. (East Lansing)—Picture of Gover- 
nor Blair. 

Barett, Robert (Lansing)—Sword. 

Barnes, F. Orlando (Lansing)—Framed picture of Or- 
lando M. Barnes; silver totem or crescent, given Chief 
Okemos by the British Government in 1812. 

Baumgras, Henry P. (Lansing)—Sioux Indian pipe 
(stone). 

Bissell, H. S. (Toledo, Ohio)—Money, issued by Erie and 
Kalamazoo railroad. 

Bixby, Mrs. Alfred (Lansing)—Slate; perfume bottle; 
mortar and pestal; badges; Indian spearhead; picture 
and frame (Masonic emblem). 

Boardman, Miss Mabel (Leslie)—Plate; daguerreotype. 

Bopp, Albert G. (Lansing)—Vacuum sweeper. 

Brenner, Walter (Lansing)—-Chopping knife, used about 
1868. 

Calkins, Mrs. E. L. (Ypsilanti)—Bonnet, black with veil. 

Canada, William (Lansing)—Sauce dish; tureen. 

Chapman, Mrs. H. L. (Holt)—Framed pictures, Reunion 
of 4th Reg. Mich. Inf. Ann Arbor, June 23, 1887 and 
picture of survivors at the dedication of the Monument 
at Gettysburg, June 12th, 1889, 4th Mich. Inf. 

Clark, Jesse Beach (Petoskey)—Picture “A Petoskey 
Sunset.” 

Clements, Geo. E. (Lansing)—Sewing machine bought 
in 1867. 

Cooke, J. Macomber (Northfield, Minn.)—Rug, woven by 
Mrs. Anna Satterlee, Greenville, Mich.; tallow candle 
lantern, brought from New York state in covered 
wagon in early 50’s; basket; chair. 

Covey, S. S. (Lansing)—Axes; spearhead; arrowheads; 
tube; banded slate. 
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18. 


19. 
20. 


21. 


26. 
27. 
28. 


29. 


30. 
31. 


33. 
34. 


35. 
36. 
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Davis, Mrs. G. H. (Lansing)—-Lock and piece of wood, 
from battleship Maine; key, from Grand Hotel, Jeru- 
salem, in 19238. 

Davis, Mrs. M. Morse (Pittsburg, Pa.)—Salt dish; glass 
salt shaker; bottles for casters; glass spoon holder. 
Felch, Dr. Theodore A. (Ishpeming)—Desk, used by Gov- 

ernor Felch in 1846. 

Fuller, George N. (Lansing)—-Envelope, contained first 
piece of air mail received by Michigan Historical Com- 
mission from Pasadena, Calif. 

Gower, Mrs. C. A. (Lansing)—Shirt, made about 1853. 

Hamilton, Mrs. Burritt (Battle Creek)—-Sewing machine, 
Pat. 1876; sewing machine, Pat. 1861. 

Healy, Patrick H. (Lansing)—Picture, taken in Lansing 
May 31, 1907 at the fiftieth anniversary of Michigan 
State College. 

Hoerner, Mrs. G. M. (Maple Rapids)—Horse shoes in 
glass case. 

Holdridge, U. S. (Evart)—Receipt, given Feb. 12, 1826. 

Hooker, Mrs. J. S. (Lowell)—Silver wedding ring. 

Hoster, Earl K. (Lansing)—-Photo, Earl K. Hoster who 
served in Co. K. Mich. Vol. Inf. 1898; hat, coat, trousers 
and knapsack. 

Howe, Miss Ethel M. (Ypsilanti)—Cavalry sabre; cav- 
alry revolver, Colts Patent No. 1459; spurs. 

Hull, Warren C. (Lansing)—Flint blade; slate gorgets. 

Johnston, Mrs. L. Elizabeth (Lansing)—Flower. wreath, 
made of feathers. 

Lochhead, Mrs. O. F. (Flint)—Flag, carried by Col. O. F. 
Lochhead during Civil War, 1861-1865. 

Ludwig, Fred (Lansing)—-Broad axe, bought in 1874. 

Manistique Women’s Club (Manistique)—Pillow, made 
by Mrs. Elizabeth Brassel Wurster, first white child 
born in Manistique. 

Meredith, Rhome (Lansing)—Penny, dated 1864. 

Moore, Joseph B. (Lapeer)—Gown, worn by him during 
the sittings of Supreme Court for about twenty years 
prior to Jan. 1, 1926. 














37, 
38. 


39. 
40. 


41. 


43. 


44, 
45, 


46. 


47. 


48, 
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Morgan, Mary (Bad Axe)—Pressing iron, used 1877-1886. 

Pervorse, Darrel (Lansing)—Glasses, used by donor’s 
great grandfather. 

Ramond, Sharon (Bay City)—-White penny, 1861. 

Richardson, Mrs. ©. C. (Lansing)—Yarn flowers, made 
about 1873. 

S. S. Peter and Paul School (Grand Rapids)—Map of 
Michigan made by students of S. S. Peter and Paul 
School. 

Sanborn, Mrs. W. F. (Cadillac)—-Accordion, pearl keys, 
bought about 1860; chopping knife. 

Smith, Mrs. Ernest (Lansing)—Vegetable dish, used 
about 1855; jar, used about 1855; mustache cup and 
saucer; 2 cups and saucers; saucer, blue; Bohemian 
glass vase; jar, light green glass; vase, white glass 
made like a book; castor, silver; mustard and pepper 
bottles, used 1880; marble, 2 inches in diameter; 
daguerreotypes; basket with handle 2 inches square, 
made about 1855; tobacco box; button hook holder, 
made from velvet, and hooks are on a saw, beaded pin 
cushion, made about 1875; beaded purse, made about 
1875; breast pin, worn about 1855; Russian paper 
money; Mexican money; child’s flatiron made like a 
swan; rubber ball and tin horse over 75 years old; pic- 
tures. 

Starring, Mrs. Anna—Daguerreotype of Oscar Mullett. 

Steere, Joseph H. (Sault Ste. Marie)—-Stone axe, 5 Ibs. 
3 0z.; coffee grinder used on the steamer “Independ- 
ence” first steamer on Lake Superior. 

Stobert, Adolph (Lansing)—Tuyere iron, used 1893; 
traveler, used 1893; horse shoes, made 1893. 

Sutton, Dennis (Lincoln)—Photo of lumber camp, made 
on site of what is now the village of Lincoln, 1885; 
photo of lumber camp, made in 1844. 

Trumbell, Newell (Williamston)—Surveyors chain, used 
about 1825; tobacco box, Pat. 1868; Chain and locket; 
mortar and pestal, used about 1845; scales. 
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49. Waring, Mrs. Lillie (Elsie)—Scoop, made in 1803. 

50. Waterman, Geo. W. (Lansing)—Rifle, brought to 
Corunna about 1888. 

51. Watson, S. (Cass City)—Celts Indian stone 6 in. long. 

52. Wilcox, Geo. F. (Flushing)—Fork, wood. 

53. Williams, Mrs. Charlie (Orwell, Ohio)—Hat, bought in - 
Paris in 1846. 

54. Wiltsie, Clifford B. (Detroit)—Swords, used in Civil 
War. 
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HistoricaL Society ENROLLED IN 1927-1928 


Antrim Co. 
Lincoln, Judge, Harry, Creswell 
Bay Co. 
Allen, Mr. George X., Bay City 
Brown, Miss Anne M., Bay City 
Buck, Mrs. Homer E., Bay City 
Benzie Co. 
Allen, Mrs. Ida, Frankfort 
Case, Mr. William L., Benzonia 
Berrien Co. 
Hetter, Mrs. James M., Berrien Springs 
Jeschke, Mrs. Harry, Benton Harbor 
King, Miss Nellie, Benton Harbor 
Paine, Mr. Veeder B., St. Joseph 
Plym, Mrs. Francis J., Niles 
Preston, Mrs. W. A., St. Joseph 
Reber, Mr. Lewis B., St. Joseph 
Branch Co. 
Jocelyn, Mr. James C., Coldwater 
Calhoun Co. 
Boldyreff, Mr. John W., Battle Creek 
Parker, Mr. H. B., Albion 
Warriner, Miss Evelyn, Battle Creek 
Cass Co. 
Lane, Mr. William K., Marcellus 
Schoetzow, Mrs. Edmund, Marcellus 
Charlevoix Co. 
Dawson, Mrs. Ernest L., Charlevoix 
Cheboygan Co. 
McVey, Mrs. Abbie, Mackinaw City 
Mealoy, Mr. William C., Cheboygan 
Smythe, Mr. Charles, Cheboygan 
Chippewa Co. 


McDougall, Mr. Perry L., Sault Ste. Marie 


McKenna, Mr. James, Sault Ste. Marie 
Clare Co. 

Aldrich, Mr. Asa H., Harrison 
Wilson, Mrs. J. H., Clare 
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Clinton Co. 

Miles, Mrs. Fred, DeWitt 

Smith, Mrs. Emeline, DeWitt 

Smith, Mr. William M., St. Johns 
Crawford Co. 

Brunn, Mr. John, Grayling 

Hanson, Mr. Rasmus, Grayling 
Dickinson Co. 

Parent, Mr. Charles B., Iron Mountain 

Plowman, Mr. George N., Iron Mountain 
Eaton Co. 

Dann, Mrs. Mary L., Charlotte 

Martin, Miss Jennie E., Vermontville 

Stanka, Dr. A. G., Grand Ledge 
Emmet Co. 

McCune, Mrs. William G., Petoskey 

Merris, Mr. Walter H., Pellston 
Genesee Co. 

Carter, Mrs. Edith L., Fenton 

Hatch, Mr. Horace E., Flint 

Hobart, Mr. Dean E., Flint 

Manwaring, Mr. Joshua G. R., Flint 

Randall, Dr. H. E., Flint 

Weatherhead, Mrs. Clara C., Flint 
Grand Traverse Co. 

Beers, Mr. Charles, Traverse City 

Sherman, Mrs. Holdsworth, Traverse City 

Vogl, Mrs. Lida, Traverse City 

Wilson, Mr. W., Traverse City 
Gratiot Co. 

French, Mrs. F. E., Elwell 
Hillsdale Co. 

Dow, Mr. Lorenzo E., Hillsdale 

Goodrich, Mr. & Mrs. Lester A., Hillsdale 

Gregory, Mrs. E. B., Jonesville 

Stambaugh, Mrs. Henry, Hillsdale 

Smith, Mr. Frank, Hillsdale 
Houghton Co. 

Eggleston, Mr. Ray L., Houghton 

Fisher, Prof. James, Houghton 

Rader, Rev. John J., Laurium 

Shields, Mrs. Robert H., Houghton 

Shields, Mr. Robert H., Houghton 
Ingham Co. 

Allen, Mr. Alfred, Mason 
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Ingham Co., Cont. 
Anderson, Mrs. Bruce, Lansing 
Andrus, Mr. Roy, Lansing 
Armstrong, Mr. Charles M., East Lansing 
Bailey, Mr. O. H., Lansing 
Baker, Mr. Frank A., Lansing 
Barnes, Mr. Orlando F., Lansing 
Barnum, Dr. S. V., Lansing 
Bates, Mr. Donald E., Lansing 
Bird, Mr. John W., Lansing 
Brant, Mr. Frederick L., Lansing 
Browne, Mrs. Grace Greenwood, Lansing 
Brown, Mr. Vernon J., Mason 
Campbell, Mr. Marshall L., Leslie . 
Carr, Dr. Earl I., Lansing 
Culver, Dr. S. H,. Mason 
Davidson, Mrs. Ina B., Mason 
Densmore, Mr. Ernest A., Mason 
Donnell, Rev. Albert, East Lansing 
Freeland, Dr. O. H., Mason 
Goodnow, Mr. Harle W., Lansing 
Gunn, Mrs. Herbert E., Holt 
Hardy, Mrs. Alexander B. C., Lansing 
Hardy, Mr. Alexander B. C., Lansing 
Holbrook, Mr. John, Lansing 
Hull, Mr. Warren C., Lansing 
Kingscott, Mr. Walter J., East Lansing 
Leadley, Mrs. Frank G., Lansing 
LeRoy, Mr. Charles H., Lansing 
Ludlum, Dr. L. C., Lansing 
McDonald, Mr. Angus, Mason 
McNamara, Dr. W. E., Lansing 
Minar, Mr. George A., Mason 
Moore, Dr. Norman H., Lansing 
Nethaway, Mr. Frank R., Lansing 
Pratt, Mr. George H., Lansing 
Root, Mr. Walter S., Mason 
Rouse, Mr. Nelson R., Mason 
Rowley, Mr. Charles E., Williamston 
Smith, Mr. Clyde B., Lansing 
Stark, Mrs. Susan Stebbins, Lansing 
Stroud, Mrs. Harriet L., Lansing 
VankKeuren, Mr. James I., Lansing 
Whitman, Mr. Charles W., Mason 
Wood, Miss Blanche M., Lansing 
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Ionia Co. 
Morse, Mr. John L., Belding 
Yates, Mrs. G. Lee, Ionia 
Iosco Co. 
Sibley, Mrs. Ida W., Hale 
Iron Co. 
Tramp, Mr. George D., Crystal Falls 
Isabella Co. 
Calkins, Mr. R. D., Mt. Pleasant 
Jackson Co. 
Austin, Miss Alberta, Jackson 
Berlin, Miss Virginia, Jackson 
Kalamazoo Co. 
Clapp, Mrs. Paul, Galesburg 
Easterly, Mrs. F. C., Kalamazoo 
Lapham, Mr. Wliliam E., Oshtemo 
M. J. Club, Galesburg 
Stetson, Mrs. H. L., Kalamazoo 
Kent Co. 
Allen, Mr. Stanley N., Grand Rapids 
Buchanan, Mrs. William A., Grand Rapids 
Giffels, Mr. William C., Grand Rapids 
Hunter, Mrs. Elva, Grand Rapids 
Locke, Mr. Orson C., Grandville 
Maynard, Hon. Fred, Grand Rapids 
Sibley, Mr. Burton B., Grand Rapids 
Stevens, Mrs. Frederick W., Grand Rapids 
Stevens, H. & J. Co., Grand Rapids 
Keweenaw Co. 
Beatty, Mr. Charles A., Mandan 
Lenawee Co. 
Armstrong, Mr. George W., Adrian 
Perry, Mr. Stuart H., Adrian 
Livingston Co. 
Charles, Mrs. Carrie, Brighton 
Crittenden, Alvin R., Howell 
Mackinac Co. 
Webb, Rosa Sophia T., Mackinae Island 
Macomb Co. 
Bickford, Mr. Revel A., Mt. Clemens 
Mather, Dr. Carroll J., Mt. Clemens 
Mather, Dr. Enoch, Mt. Clemens 
Slocum, Mrs. Grant, Mt. Clemens 
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Marquette Co. 

Bowman, Mr. James C., Marquette 

Delf, Mr. Arthur E., Marquette 

Hulst, Mr. Henry T., Ishpeming 
Mecosta Co. 

Masselink, Mr. Gerrit, Big Rapids 
Monroe Co. 

Bordine, Mrs. A. T., Dundee 
Montmorency Co. 

Humphrey, Mr. William A., Atlanta 
Muskegon Co. 

Coons, Mr. Karl W., Muskegon Heights 

Gould, Mr. William E., Muskegon 

Jackson, Martha A., Muskegon 

Thurston, Mr. Harold McB., Muskegon 
Oakland Co. 

Baxter, Mrs. William C., Holly 

Bicking, Miss Sadie E., Walled Lake 

Green, Mary S., Pontiac 

Lashier, Mr. Frederick G., Holly 

Leggett, Mr. Mortimer A., Pontiac 

Luther, Mr. & Mrs. Elmer H., Pontiac 

Roehm, Dr. Harold R., Birmingham 

Rowe, Miss Dorothy, Royal Oak 

Thompson, Mr. Frederick M., Waterford 
Osceola Co. 

Allen, Mr. Edward C., LeRoy 
Ottawa Co. 

Lee, Mr. J. Edgar, Grand Haven 
Presque Isle Co. 

Doolittle, Miss Wynn, Onaway 
Saginaw Co. 

Case, Mr. Montague H., Saginaw 

Case, Mrs. Winifred L., Saginaw 

Richtor, Dr. E. P., Saginaw 
Saint Clair Co. 

Palmer, Miss Belle, St. Clair 

Stewart, Mr. Shirley, Port Huron 
Sanilac Co. 

Bell, Mrs. Charles L., Snover 
Schoolcraft Co. 

Thorborg, Mr. Carl, Manistique 
Shiawassee Co. 

Patee, Mr. C. L., Owosso 
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Van Buren Co. 


Guntenberg, Mr. Fred, South Haven _ 
Marshall, Mr. Wilbur L., Paw Paw 


Washtenaw Co. 


Beebe, Dr. Hugh M., Ann Arbor 

Belser, Mrs. Emma L., Ann Arbor 
Blicke, Mr. F. F., Ann Arbor 

Burton, Mrs. Nancy, Ann Arbor 

Butler, Mr. W. Hackley, Ann Arbor 
Clarkson, Mrs. Sidney W., Ann Arbor 
Colliau, Mr. Henry J., Ann Arbor 
Cowie, Mr. David M., Ann Arhor 
Dillman, Dr. T. A., Ann Arbor 

Flook, Mr. Norman §S., Ann Arbor 
Goodrich, Mr. Francis L. D., Ann Arbor 
Hartwick, Mrs. Edward E., Ann Arbor 
Ind, Mrs. Allison W., Ann Arbor 
Kanouse, Dr. Bessie B., Ann Arbor 
Perry, Mr. & Mrs. George O., Ann Arbor 
Potts, Miss Aurelia B., Ann Arbor 


Wayne Co. 





Armstrong, Mr. Henry I., Detroit 
Arnold, Mrs. Charles L., Detroit 
Babcock, Myrtle Everts, Detroit 

Bather, Mrs. Frank A., Detroit 

Birdsall, Mr. A. W,. Detroit 

Blain, Dr. Alexander W., Detroit 

Blair, Mr. Frank W., Detroit 

Cannon, Mr. Irving D., Detroit 
Comstock, Mrs. W. A., Detroit 

Conover, Mr. William C., Detroit 
Courville, Mr. George W., Detroit 
Dodshon, Mrs. Frederick G., Detroit 
Emmons, Mr. Owen A., Detroit 

Gibb, Prof. Harley L., Detroit 

Hickey,. Rev. Edward J., Detroit 
Jacques, Mr. HB. L., Detroit 

Joy, Mrs. Henry B., Grosse Pointe Farms 
Kurth, Mrs. K. F. F., Detroit 

Loud, Mrs. Della C., Detroit 

Mason, Mr. Robert E., Detroit 
McDonald, Mr. James H., Detroit 
Nolan, Mrs. B. A., Detroit 
Outzen, Mr. Andrew N., Detroit 
Palmer, Mr. Raymond J., Detroit 
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Perry, Mr. David N., Wyandotte 
Roby, Miss Anne M., Detroit 
Rosenherg, Mr. Louis J., Detroit 
Rush, Mr. Cecil E., Detroit 

Russel, Mr. John R., Grosse Pointe Village 
Scoville, Mrs. Wilbur L., Detroit 
Sladen, Dr. Frank J., Detroit 

Sobin, Mr. David J., Detroit 
Stopleton, Dr. William J., Jr., Detroit 
Taylor, Mr. Orla B., Detroit 

Torrey, Mrs. Elbert L., Highland Park 
Townsend, Mr. John C., Detroit 
Wean, Hon. Frank L., Highland Park 
Webber, Mrs. Frank M., Detroit 
Wing, Mr. Jefferson T., Detroit 
Wisner, Mrs. Ralph E., Detroit 


MEMBERS OUTSIDE OF STATE ADDED IN 1927 and 1928 


Asher, Herren A. & Co., Berlin, Germany 
Ayres, Mr. Sidney E., Penn Yan, New York 
Barnes, Mary Clark, Yonkers, New York 

Blair, Mr. Fred J., Washington, D. C. 

Blatey, Mrs. E. V., Tacoma, Washington 

Butler, Mrs. R. T., Chicago, Ill. 

Cameron, Mrs. Katherine M., New York City, N. Y. 
Campau, Mrs. Daniel J., Pasadena, California 
Cannon, Mr. Howard B., Santa Rosa, Texas 
Collins, Mr. Will H., Columbia, Mo. 

Crakes, Mr. Charles R., Moline, Il. 

Dinturff, Mr. Edwin C., Syracuse, N. Y. 
DeWitt, Mr. Walter L., Oconto, Wis. 

Freeman, Dr. Ernest M., Long Beach, California 
Gulley, Mr. Frank ‘A., Alton, Il. ; 
Hubbard, Mrs. BE. Shalor, Durango, Colorado 
Hull, Miss Helen, New York City, N. Y. 

Jewett, Mr. John H., Piedmont, Mo. 

Johnston, Mrs. Jane, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Leavitt, Miss Dorothy, Columbus, Ohio 
Longyear, Miss Ida S., LaCrescenta, Calif. 
MacDonald, Mrs. John X., Los Angeles, California. 
Macomber, Mr. A. E., Toledo, Ohio 

Mapel, Mr. John J., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Martin, Helen M., Tulsa, Okla. 

McNally, Mr. James M., Bellwood, Nebr. 
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Moore, Mr. Orren B., Los Angeles, Calif. 
. Morse, Mr. Allen H., Dallas, Texas 

Morse, Mr. Willard J., Belmond, Iowa 
Mulcaster, Mr. John G., Makanda, III. 
Penwell, Mr. Warren, Pana, Ill. 

Pershing, Mr. Henry A., South Bend, Ind. 
Rennick, Mr. Percival G., Peoria, Il. 

Rouleau, Mr. Joseph C., Chicago, [Il. 

Rush, Mr. & Mrs. Edward F., Hollywood, Calif. 
Sayles, Mr. Charles N., Faribault, Minn. 

Spill, Mr. William A., Pasadena, Calif. 
Stanford, Mrs. Cora D., Fargo, N. Dakota 
Terry, Mr. & Mrs. Winthrop, Portland, Oregon 
Whedon, Mr. William T., Norwood, Mass. 


NECROLOGY 


Balch, Prof. A., Kalamazoo 
*Belknap, Mr. Charles E., Grand Rapids 
*Booth, Mr. Edmund W., Grand Rapids 
*Command, Rev. Father John R., Ann Arbor 
*Ferris, Hon. Woodbridge N., Big Rapids 
Finney, Mrs. Byron A., Ann Arbor , 
French, Mr. Frank E., Elwell 
*Gardner, Hon. Washington, Albion 
Hanson, Mr. Rasmus, Grayling 
_ Kuhn, Franz. C., Detroit 
Paine, Mr. Veeder B., St. Joseph 
Parker, Mrs. H. B., Albion 
Rankin, Mr. William A., Painesdale 
Sligh, Mr. Charles R., Grand Rapids 
Steketee, Mr. B., Holland 
Thorborg, Mrs. Nettie Steffenson, Manistique 
*Van Schelven, Hon. Gerrit, Holland 
Wilton, Mr. H. L., Grosse Ile. 


*HONORARY MEMBER. 
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BOIL IT DOWN 


If you’ve got a thought that’s happy, 
Boil it down; 
Make it short and crisp and snappy, 
Boil it down; 
When your brain its coin has minted, 
Down the page your pen has sprinted— 
If you want your produce printed 
Boil it down. 


Take out every useless letter, 
Boil it down; 
Fewer syllables the better, 
Boil it down; 
Make it plain, and then express it 
So we'll know, not merely guess it; 
Then my friend ere you address it, 
Boil it down. 


Boil out all the useless trimmings, 
Boil it down; 
Skim it well, then skim the skimmings, 
Boil it down; 
When you’re sure ’twould be a sin to 
' Cut another sentence into, 
Send it on and we’ll begin to 
Boil it down. 
—Joe Lincoln in American Schoolmaster. 


ELEBRATION of the 100th anniversary of the State of 
Michigan is beginning to stir interest. Following is a 
communication from Mr. Shelby D. Schurtz (312 Murray 
Bldg., Grand Rapids) relative to the date for such an event: 
It would seem that the first thing to do in celebrating an 
anniversary would be to determine the date. For some strange 
reason the heresy of “1837” seems to permeate certain quarters 
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of Michigan. The University of Michigan was founded August 
26, 1817 and, according to repeated supreme court decisions, 
has had a continuous existence ever since, and Michigan be- 
came a state in 1835 and, likewise according to the supreme 
court decisions, has had a continuous existence since that 
time, still the heresy of “1837” persists in some quarters, and 
’ 1937 is called the 100th anniversary of the birth of the state 
and of the university! 

The Great Seal of the State of Michigan bears the date 
“1835”. It was adopted by the Constitutional Convention of 
1835 on June 22, 1835, and has been preserved intact in the 
Constitutions of 1835, 1850, and 1908. The Territory of Mich- 
igan became the State of Michigan and the Constitution of 
1835 went into effect and became operative from and after 
Monday, November 2, 1835. (Scott v. Detroit Young Men’s 
Society, 1 Douglass 119; Writ of Error to United States Su- 
preme Court Dismissed, 5 Howard 343, 46 U. S. 348; Scott v. 
Smart’s Executors, 1 Mich. 295). 

Michigan Supreme Court says— 

1 Douglas, page 1382,—“This case presents two very important 
questions for our determination; the first, involving the valid- 
ity of the acts of our state government, and, in fact, the very 
existence of such government, prior to the admission of the 
state into the Union by congress,—” 

“We shall first inquire whether Michigan was a state, with 
a constitution, and a government organized under it, possess- 
ing the sovereign power of state legislation, over the people 
within her limits, on the 26th day of March, 1836. If not, then 
the “act to incorporate the Detroit Young Men’s Society,” 
passed by a body claiming to be the legislature of such state, 
and approved by Stevens T. Mason as governor of such state, 
on the day last named, was a nullity.” 

“The people of the former territory of Michigan, remained 
subject to the territorial government established by congress, 
until after they had acquired and exercised the right to organ- 
ize a state government. That right was secured to them 
—by the Ordinance of 1787.” 
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“That the people of this division of the northwest territory, 
when it was found to contain sixty thousand free inhabitants, 
had a right to form a permanent constitution and a state gov- 
ernment, is unquestionable. That right could in no way be 
modified or abridged, or its exercise controlled or restrained, 
by the general government, or by any other power, unless it 
was done by the consent of the people themselves.” 

“Tt is evideat that the formation of the state must, of neces- 
sity, precede its admission. The state must exist, before it 
can have delegates.” 

“It is still contended, however, that Michigan was not a 
state, until admitted into the Union, and recognized by con- 
gress.—There is nothing to be found in the original compact, 
the ordinance of 1787, which favors this construction.—The 
constitution and government, formed by the people of Michi- 
gan, was, then, authorized by the ordinance of 1787, and it 
was competent for the people to put such government in opera- 
tion.” 

1 Mich., page 297,—“The constitution took effect and be- 
came operative from and after the first Monday of November, 
1835.” 

Not only did Michigan adopt a State Constitution and 
organize itself into a State in 1835, but Congress made recog- 
nition of this fact, as follows: 

An Act approved June 15, 1836, which reads, in part, as 
follows: 

“An Act to—provide for the admission of the State of Mich- 
igan into the Union. 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America,—That the Constitution and 
state government which the people of Michigan have formed 
for themselves, be and the same is hereby accepted, ratified 
and confirmed, and—.” 

It will thus be noted that Congress unconditionally accepted, 
ratified and confirmed the Constitution and state government 
which Michigan had adopted and put into effect in 1835, but 
made an express condition as to the admission of the State 
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into the Union. The State Legislature directed an election 
for a convention, to meet in Ann Arbor, on the 4th Monday of 
September, 1836, to accept or reject the conditions. The con- 
vention refused to consent to the conditions of admission, 
and this is the last official act that Michigan ever took. In 
December 1836 an entirely unofficial, illegal, rump, or “frost- 
bitten” Convention met in Ann Arbor, and on December 15, 
1836, assented to the conditions of Congress, but very care- 
fully preserved the distinction between the establishment of 
the state and its admission into the Union, as follows:— 
“Whereas, by an Act of Congress of June 15th, 1836, 
the Constitution and state government which the people 
of Michigan have formed for themselves is accepted, rati 
fied and confirmed; and whereas, the admission of the 
State of Michigan into the Union,—, is provided by the 
said act to be upon the express condition, &c., &c. There- 
fore, be it resolved—that the assent required in the fore- 
going act of Congress is hereby given.” 

The President laid the case before Congress, and it gave 
rise to much debate. The validity of the convention was 
denied, and a preamble reciting consent to have been given was 
strenuously objected to. The bill was finally passed with a 
preamble which recited that consent had been given by a con- 
vention of delegates “elected by the people of the State for 
the sole purpose of giving their consent”, and thus Michigan 
was admitted January 26, 1837, upon the proceedings of an 
entirely self appointed convention which had no authorization 
from the governor, the legislature, nor the people of the State 
of Michigan. 

James V. Campbell, Justice of the Supreme Court of Michi- 
gan, says of these proceedings of this “Frost-bitten Conven- 
tion” in his “Political History of Michigan” ;— 

“It would be very difficult to maintain the legality of this 
convention, on any principle which would not lead to the 
subversion of all constitutional government.” 

It is also very significant that he states as follows: 

“The State of Michigan, when admitted, was recognized as 
having existed as such since November, 1835, when the Sena- 
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tors and Representatives, Governor and Legislature, came into 
office; and such has been the uniform ruling of all depart- 
ments. 

In the face of all these facts the State of Michigan becomes 
100 years old on November 2, 1935. We can think of nothing 
more out of place than celebrating the State’s 100th birthday 
in 1937 with the Great Seal of the State of Michigan bearing 
the date 1835. 


OR 150 years the American Revolution has been looked 
KF upon as a political and military struggle in the thirteen 
English colonies along the Atlantic seaboard, ending in the 
establishment of their independence. The movement so inter- 
preted in America has been an inspiration for patriotism, 
reminding us of the cost as well as of the value of liberty: 
in England it has been looked upon as an unfortunate experi- 
ence to which the country must be reconciled. The recurring 
anniversaries of Lexington, Valley Forge, Yorktown and the 
Declaration of Independence have made their lesson a part of 
our national consciousness, the heritage of every American. 

But this view of the Revolution is too narrow, and it has 
prevented us from realizing the historical and the moral value 
of the Revolution. The separation of the thirteen colonies 
from Great Britain was not altogether the product of dis- 
putes about taxation and tea. It was the inevitable result 
of the energy of the New World seeking full control of its 
resources and of its destiny. The westward movement was 
the very essence of the development of independent American- 
ism. Not only so, but its path was marked by courage, endur- 
ance, heroism and aspiration unsurpassed in any other phase 
of our history. The movement for the commemoration of the 
Revolution in the West is therefore of great significance in 
our present-day national life. 

In 1925, two citizens of Vincennes, one of whom is now 
deceased, enlisted the support of the Historical Bureau and 
of the Indiana Historical Society in erecting a monument to 
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George Rogers Clark on the hitherto neglected site of Fort 
Sackville. As soon as the story of George Rogers Clark’s life 
and especially of his march from Kaskaskia to Vincennes was 
made known to the people of Indiana the response went far 
beyond first expectations. The General Assembly of 1927 
passed an act creating the George Rogers Clark Memorial 
‘Commission and giving it the proceeds of a tax levy of four 
mills on each one hundred dollars of property in the state for 
two years, this to be used in the purchase of the site of Fort 
Sackville and as much ground as is necessary for. a suitable 
national memorial. : 

Likewise, when the members of Congress became familiar 
with the genius and the exploits of George Rogers Clark they 
unanimously approved the erection of a national memorial at 
the scene of his greatest achievement. Every member of 
Congress received a book and pamphlet telling the simple 
historical facts, and the great majority of members needed no 
urging to enlist them in the effort to make the story of Clark 
a part of our national tradition. The seventieth Congress in 
May, 1928, created a federal George Rogers Clark Sesquicen- 
tennial Memorial Commission and authorized for its use in 
erecting a national memorial at Vincennes an appropriation 
of one million dollars. 

The recent meeting of representatives of Kentucky, Ohio and 
Illinois with the committee of the Indiana Historical Society 
at Indianapolis, the formation of the Association for the 
Commemoration of the Revolution in the West and the meet- 
ing of the federal George Rogers Clark Sesquicentennial Com- 
mission at French Lick—of all of which an account is given 
on later pages of this Bulletin—show that the movement has 
entered into another and a broader phase. Public apprecia- 
tion of the significance of the whole westward movement, of 
the extraordinary value of its stirring episodes for the 
strengthening of our moral fiber, the realization of the fact 
that George Rogers Clark and those who fought with him 
and elsewhere in the West during the Revolution faced the 
crisis of our whole national development and by sheer force 
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of their strong personalities won the West for the United 
States then being born—this gives assurance that the move- 
ment will not stop until the Revolution in the West takes its 
place in the American anthology side by side with the Declar- 
ation of Independence and Yorktown. 

During the next few years we hope to see created at Vin- 
cennes a national memorial of the Revolution in the West 
whose richness of meaning and beauty of form will make it 
for ages to come a shrine for the contemplation of the indomit- 
able soul of the American frontiersman; we hope to see in all 
the great cities of the Old Northwest, Chicago, Detroit, Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati and others, pageants with casts of thousands 
portraying to hundreds of thousands the story of the winning 
of the West and giving their citizens ineffaceable pictures of 
George Rogers Clark’s desperate struggle with the flood, the 
wilderness, the British and the Indians, as well as the begin- 
nings of their own great centers of population; we hope to 
see printed and read by all citizens, as nearly as may be, the 
truthful, historic account of the heroic beginnings of the 
American nation in the region between the Allegheny Moun- 
tains and the Mississippi. An increasingly large number of 
influential men and women are devoting themselves to this 
movement and we can imagine no greater contribution than 
that which they are making to the development of real 
Americanism. 


From The Indiana History Bulletin Vol. VI, No. 2, an article entitled, 
“Commemorating the Revolution in the West,’ written by Christopher B. 
Coleman, secretary of The George Rogers Clark Committee of the Indiana 
Historical Society. 


AYOR MANLEY W. HOFFMAN has been elected gen- 

eral chairman of preparations for the observance of 
Jackson’s centennial next summer. Gov. Fred W. Green has 
been named honorary chairman. Other officers selected are: 
Vice-chairman, M. R. Hulliberger, president of the Chamber of 
Commerce; Miss Pauline Henry, president of the Town Im- 
provement Nociety, and T. J. Town, chairman of the County 
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Board of Supervisors; secretary, D. J. O'Connor, manager of 
the Chamber of Commerce; assistant secretary, John M. Bram- 
lette, assistant manager of the Chamber; treasurer, R. O. 
Bisbee, Chamber of Commerce treasurer. 

A tentative program is outlined for a celebration lasting 
seven days, from June 30 through July 6. An “Exposition 
‘ of progress” is planned to continue through the entire week. 

The seven days are tentatively divided as follows: 

Sunday, June 30—Special church services, with emphasis 
on the religious history of the community. 

Monday, July 1—“Home and School Day,” with historical 
exhibits and possibly exercises. 

Tuesday, July 2.—Jackson County Day, with sports events 
featured. 

Wednesday, July 3.—High School Alumni Day, with re- 
unions of all classes which have graduated from Jackson High 
School and special honors to the Class of 1929 as the “Cen- 
tennial Class.” 

Thursday, July 4.—Independence Day celebration, with his- 
torical parade. 

Friday, July 5.—General “Home-coming Day.” 

Saturday, July 6—Observance of the seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of the founding of the Republican party in Jackson, 
with speakers of national reputation. 

The Chamber of Commerce office in the Reynolds building 
will be used as headquarters by the centennial executive com- 
mittee.—Jackson Citizen Patriot. 


ON. WILLIAM W. POTTER, of the Michigan Supreme 

Court, is author of a series of articles entitled, “Judicial 
Power in the United States,” appearing 'in the Michigan Law 
Review for Nov. and Dec. 1928, and Jan. 1929. These papers 
evidence a considerable amount of research, are fully docu- 
mented and well written. Reaching back into British and 
colonial antecedents, the account is brought down through 
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the formulation and adoption of the judiciary powers in the 
Constitution of the Union. Taken together they form a 
strong defense of the duty of the judiciary to refuse to permit 
encroachment upon those restraints and limitations placed by 
the people in the Federal Constitution. 


ANTED—Certain volumes of the Michigan Historical 

Collections; persons having any to dispose of, please 

write to the Michigan Historical Commission, Lansing, Mich- 
igan. 

The original edition of these volumes has long been out of 
print. The call for them has grown considerably in the last 
few years but it is expensive to reprint them and it appears 
not expedient to do so in their present form. These volumes 
were originally published by the Michigan Pioneer and His- 
torical Society and contained a great deal of material which 
has served its purpose in the original edition. As stated in 
the Annual Report of the Commission published in this num- 
ber of the Magazine, the sorting and rearrangement of the 
material is under way, with a view to reprinting the most 
valuable portions in a manner to save cost and facilitate use- 
ful distribution of the reprints. 

A new volume in this series (Vol. 40), comprising documents 
relating to the period of the War of 1812, is now in press and 
will be followed by other volumes on this subject. These vol- 
umes will be distributed free to schools and public libraries, 
but a limited number can be sold at the statutory price of $1 
a volume to individuals. 

Those who have volumes of the old edition which they wish 
to dispose of may do so through the Historical Commission. 


66 ETROIT BIOGRAPHIES: Pierre Joseph Céleron” 
‘ is the subject of the January issue of the Burton 
Historical Collection Leaflet. A memorial to this early figure 
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in the western country exists in the name of Celeron Island, 
just below Grosse Ile in Detroit River. 

The November 1928 issue contains the romantic tale of 
“The Iron Ship,” of which it is said that her story is “more 
interesting, her wealth of human associations greater, than 
that of any other vessel that rides our inland seas.” She was 
‘launched in 1844, participated in every important naval in- 
terest of the Great Lakes for three quarters of a century, and 
enjoys now a well-earned rest in port as an historic memorial 
at Erie, Pennsylvania. 


66 ONE WEST” once more,—our old friend Ezra 

Meeker, who in his long life perhaps did more than 
any other one man to make the Oregon Trail famous. He 
passed peacefully from earth on Dec. 3, 1928, at his home in 
Seattle, Washington. A letter from him, accompanied by a 
diagram of the trail, was published in the Magazine last April, 
in which he says, “For twenty years my purpose in life has 
been to recover and mark the Oregon Trail which I first 
traversed with my wife and babe in 1852.” He was then a 
young man of 22, one of that great army of homebuilders who 
took possession of the “Oregon Country” and laid the founda- 
tions which went far towards final settlement of national own- 
ership of this vast territory in the treaty with Great Britain 
in 1846. An illustrated sketch of his life appeared in the 
Ohio Archeological Historical Quarterly for January, 1927. 
A life-size statue has been erected to his memory on the site 
of his cabin in Puyallup, Washington. 


EMOIRS of Frank D. Baldwin, Maj.-Gen., U. S. A. are 

to be issued in book form, we are advised by the pub- 

lishers, The Wetzel Publishing Co., Inc., 336 So. Broadway, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Michigan has had no native son more distinguished in mili- 
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tary achievement and honors than Frank Dwight Baldwin, 
who was born at Manchester, this state, June 26, 1842, edu- 
cated in the public schools at Constantine, and in Hillsdale 
College, seasoned in active service in the Civil War and the 
Spanish-American War, and twice decorated by Congress with 
the Medal of Honor for conspicuous bravery. A sketch of 
his life, by Miss Sue I. Silliman of Three Rivers, was pub- 
lished in this Magazine for January 1924. For the first time 
the intimate experiences of this noted campaigner, written 
by his widow, still living, and edited by E. A. Brininstool and 
Col. C. C. Smith, are to be made public, and they should throw 
much light on heroic deeds of our armies. 

This volume is announced as a subscription book, regular 
edition $4.50, special autographed De Luxe edition $7.50. The 
publishers announce that a 10 per cent discount will be al- 
lowed on cash orders received before publication, which will 
be sometime in 1929. 


A bit of pioneer hee ye J from Mrs. Franc Adams, Mason, for many years the 
— secretary of the Ingham County Pioneer and Historical Society, who 
writes: 


R. AND MRS. A. G. BALL lived many years in Mason 

before any one outside the family knew that they were 

members of Ottawa Indians, having been adopted with all the 
ceremony of the tribal rites. 

In 1880 Mr. Ball went from southern Michigan to Middle 
Village, north of Petoskey, to take the census in the Ottawa 
and Chippewa reservation. 

After completing the census, Mr. Ball opened a store in the 
village, while Mrs. Ball, then a bride, taught the government 
school. 

Mr. Ball completely mastered the languages of both tribes, 
but Mrs. Ball, who was obliged to use nothing but English in 
her teaching, did not become so conversant with the dialects. 
The speech of one tribe did not differ greatly from that of the 
other. Their vocabulary contained but comparatively few 
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words, but the gesticulations accompanying almost every word 
spoken served to widely vary the meaning. 

Mrs. Ball says that the outdoor life led by the Indians made 
the confinement of the schoolroom very irksome to them. 
Owing to their different environment, the Indian children did 
not so readily master an education from other than Nature’s 

‘text books, as do white children of the same age. 

The chief of the Ottawa’s, Na-ah-bin-a-qua, was at that time 
nearly one hundred years old. Mr. Ball often held “smoke 
meetings” at the school house, when he would deposit a pipeful 
of tobacco on the desk in front of each Indian, and while they 
smoked he would discuss with them the topics of the day. At 
one of these meetings Mr. Ball attempted to explain to them 
the telephone, then a new invention which he himself had 
recently seen and used for the first time. Incredulity was de- 
picted on the faces of the Indians as he finished the marvelous 
account, and Chief Na-ah-bin-a-qua-, who sat with his chin in 
his hands, raised his head and said in the Indian tongue, “Tell 
it again”. So again, Mr. Ball told of being in Howard City 
and how he talked with Mrs. Ball who was in Lowell. At the 
close of his story the old chief looked up and said, “We thought 
you a good man, but find you a bad man, and we don’t believe 
your story”, and rising he left the room followed by every 
Indian. ; 

Mr. Ball’s influence with the Indians was sadly diminished 
for some time, and he began to fear that his over-zealous ef- 
forts for their enlightenment had permanently alienated 
his friends, but soon after a trusty Indian, who had been a 
helper in the store, went to Petoskey and from there he talked 
with Mrs. Ball at Lowell. Upon his return he related his 
experience to the tribe, and Mr. Ball’s reputation as a truthful 
man was restored, as was shown when the aged chief met him 
with outstretched hand. 

The Indians in that region were largely Catholics, while 
farther south the Protestant faith prevailed. As late as that 
day, all the old tribal rites and customs were observed. New 
Year’s was especially set apart as a day for making and re- 

ceiving calls and exchanging gifts. 
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The bean feast was the most notable of their holidays, and 
it was at one of these festivals in the fall of 1881 that Mr. 
and Mrs. Ball were adopted into the tribe. In the spring one 
of the women of the tribe is chosen to make the “bean cakes”, 
small wafers, one of which contains a bean. These are dis- 
tributed among the families, and the one finding the bean 
provides the feast to be given after the harvest. A few days 
before the time of this annual gathering Mr. Ball was told by 
the chief, that if Mrs. Ball would prepare some dish for the 
occasion, they might attend and join the tribe. 

The Indian menu consisted of bean soup, but in addition to 
this there appeared on the guest’s table fried fish, mashed po- 
tatoes, highbush cranberries, hominy, tea and the biscuits 
Mrs. Ball had furnished. 

After they had eaten, Na-ah-bin-a-qua’s son, Ka-og-a-ma, a 
prospective chief, rose to his feet and made a speech in which 
he dwelt at length on the relations between the redmen and 
the white men, enumerating the virtues and failings of each. 

Mr. Ball, he said, they had found to be a good white man. 
At the conclusion of his remarks, he placed his hands on the 
head of each of the guests in turn, saying first.to Mr. Ball, 
“Today, henceforth and forevermore, this white man shall be 
a member of the Ottawa tribe, and his name shall be Pe-nish- 
ah-me-ge-sic, meaning ‘Bird of the Sky’”; 

Then turning to Mrs. Ball, said “Today, henceforth and 
forevermore this white woman shall be a member of the Ottawa 
tribe, and her name shall be Wa-be-ge-zhe-go-qua, or ‘Lady 
White Cloud’. This ceremony of adoption ended the feast. 

Mr. Ball treasured highly many curious relics which his 
friends of the forest had presented to him. Among these are 
the antlers of a deer shot by Chief Na-ah-bin-a-qua when he 
was but a youth. He also had in his collection several coin 
silver hair ornaments, one of which was taken from the head 
of an Ottawa Indian, who was hung for murder. Another 
large ornament has mystic symbols engraved around its rim. 
There was also a war club, given by the old chief, which had 
seen service in many a bloody battle. 
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M:. 3all, who died in 1911, furnished the data for this 
article, and among other things he told was this legend as he 
had heard it from the Indians themselves. A chief and his 
family, returning from a fishing trip to the south, camped for 
the night on the shore of Little Traverse Bay, and in the night 
a son was born. At daybreak, as the chief, seeking a name for 
‘the child, gazed from the wigwam at the sunlit waves, he 
turned and said to those within, “Petoskey”—meaning “the 
sun is risen”, and the boy was given that name. Chief Petos- 
key grew to be a noted chief in that region, and the town took 
its name from him. 

The Ball cottage at Bay View is not far from where this 
event is said to have taken place, and the old Indian trail 
between Petoskey and Cheboygan runs under one corner of the 
house. 


Dear Editor, 

E are sending you the photograph and outline sketch 

for which you asked, relating to the monument bear- 
ing bronze tablet erected to pioneer Indians of Saginaw valley 
by Anne Frisby Fitzhugh Chapter, D. A. R., and the Bay 
County Historical Society Junior, of T. L. Handy High School 
at Bay City. 

We believe this Junior historical society is the “pioneer” 
junior organization in Michigan. We know of no other, but 
if there are others we would like to hear from them and 
exchange plans and experiences of work. Our young folks are 
greatly interested. A second society here in another school 
(Eastern Junior High) is known as Bay County Historical 
Society Junior of Eastern Junior High School. Following 
is the sketch: 

The Saginaw Valley derives its name from an Indian word 
O-sauk-e-non meaning the Land of the Sauks. Nearly four 
hundred years ago the Sauks were a warlike and powerful 
tribe who held undisputed sway through all the region now 
known as Eastern Michigan. The Saginaw Valley was a most 
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attractive portion of the Lake Region. Bay City was a favor- 
ite camping ground of the Indians and it was a charming 
spot. Game birds and song bird life was prolific, bear, deer, 
elk and caribou roamed through the forest and fish abounded 
in the rivers and lakes. 

The Sauks were nearly exterminated when the Chippewas 
counciled together with the Pottawatomies, Monominees, Otta- 
was and the six nations of New York to put to end forever 
Sauk warfare. Their last battlefield where all but twelve 
families were exterminated is near the site of Bay City and is 
known as Skull Island. A sand ridge on the west side of 
Saginaw River and Saginaw Bay, which passes through Bay 
City, formed part of the old Indian Trail to Pinconning and 
Sagining north. This ridge is near the site of ancient Indian 
mounds. For many years it has been a portion of the Red 
Man’s Cemetery. 

In this cemetery, known as Oak Ridge, on October 27, 1928, 
amid an impressive ceremony from which a heavy sky and a 
penetrating wind could not detract, a bronze tablet, a memor- 
ial to the peaceful pioneer Indians who once inhabited Sagi- 
naw Valley and their few remaining descendants, was dedi- 
cated in which might have been a fire of a true autumn by 
Anne Frisby Fitzhugh Chapter, Daughters of American Revo- 
lution, Bay City, Michigan. 

Beneath the marker and nearby lie the remains of Indian 
chieftains and advisors and among them a pioneer Indian 
minister of the Gospel, Jacob Graverod. O-shah-wah-shko-be- 
ha-sa gave a site 75 years ago for a Christian church which 
stands nearby. The present incumbent, Rev. John B. Silas, a 
Chippewa, led his people in prayer to the Great Father and 
in several chants in their native tongue. 

Little O-Zah-wa-skko-be-nas, a small grandson of O-shah- 
wah-shko-be-ha-sa many times removed, dressed in tribal cos- 
tume of a chief, an heirloom of which the family are very 
choice, unveiled the tablet, assisted by his father, Chester 
Cabay, a grandson of James Cloud. Gt. Gr. son of Green Bird. 
A Boy Scout member of the Bay County Historical Society, 
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Junior, also presided. Mrs. Johnson, a granddaughter of 
O-shah-wah-shko-be-ha-sa (Green Bird) and a daughter of 
James Cloud, accepted the monument as a token of Love for 
her people, the Chippewa Indians. 

The services were in charge of Anne Frisby Fitzhugh Chap- 
ter and Bay County Historical Society, Junior of T. L. Handy 
High School were recognized for the Indian Research which 
they had done. The Marker Reads: 


Ah-Nwa-che-mo-no-min-ning 
Resting Place. 
O-sah-wah-shko-Be-Ha-Sa 
John Green Bird 
Ke-che-ah-no-quot Wah-sa-gee-z-hig- 
James Cloud David Ah-boa-quom 
Kee-z-hog-koo 
Jacob Graverod 
Nee-Be-nah-Kah-yah-be- 
Many others/ 


I am going, O my people 
On a long and distant journey 
To the portals of the sunset 
To the regions of the homewind 
‘Longfellow. 


Placed October 27, 1928 
Anne Frisby Fitzhugh Chapter, D. A. R. 
Research by Bay County Historical Society Junior. 


Mrs. BertHa Smoker Buck, Regent 
Anne Frisby Fitzhugh Chapter 
Bay City, Michigan. 
And Secretary Bay County Historical 
Society. 


(Mrs. Homer E) 
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MONG all people symbolism is the bridge from the con- 
A crete to the abstract, from the known to the unknown. 
Based upon the amazing uniformities in nature, the use of one 
thing to explain another possessing some common character- 
istic is the universal method of interpreting human experi- 
ence. Language is entirely a system of symbols. The trade- 
mark of the Wills-St. Claire Motor Company was designed to 
carry the irresistible implication that the car has the speed, 
silence, grace, and endurance of the flying geese it emulates. 
A flag represents in a tangible way the complex condition of 
nationality. By virtue of a deeper meaning attached to words 
or objects they become dynamic. The power of any symbol 
depends, therefore, upon the knowledge of its history. 
» As the cross is the sign of Christianity, so the calumet is 
symbolical of Indian religion. Originally a calumet consisted 
of a shaft of wood from eighteen inches to four feet long, per- 
forated for the spirit or breath to pass through, and adorned 
in honor of various gods whose aid it was used to invoke. 
Feathers from the wings of an eagle signified that the suppli- 
cations might soar to the abode of the principal deity. The 
head of an owl was attached that the spirit of destiny might 
not be troubled at night, while a duck’s head performed a 
similar function on the water. A serpent carved on the shaft 
was an indication of enmity and was never found upon the 
calumets of peace. When convenience united the sacrificial 
tobacco pipe to the highly symbolic calumet stem, the com- 
bined instrument became the most sacred object known to the 
Indians. It represented a veritable council of the gods, and 
the elaborate ceremonies in which it figured were thought to 
be essential to every important function in life. 

The calumet was employed by travellers as a passport, it 
was used for social and political purposes, to secure favorable 
weather, and to ratify agreements which could not be violated 
without inevitable punishment by the gods. When the first 
white men visited the Indians in Iowa they smoked the pipe 
of peace, and the calumet which Marquette carried away as a 
token of friendship saved the lives of the venturesome French- 
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men more than once on their famous voyage down the Father 
of Waters. Rarely indeed have the red men broken the word 
they have plighted in the name of the calumet. Small wonder 
that white men in formal intercourse with the Indians have 
willingly engaged in their ceremonies, adopted their beauti- 
fully figurative language, and smoked their calumets of peace. 
—J. E. B. in The Palimpsest, (Iowa Hist. Society). 


URING the past year the Marquette County Historical 
D Society has made a definite advance in several direc- 
tions. The Catalogue of the library of the society was pub- 
lished early in the year and distributed to members, to inter- 
ested persons in many parts of the country, to libraries and 
other historical societies, and the work of the society being 
thus revealed, much favorable comment has been illicited. 
There remains a supply of copies on hand in the possession 
of the Corresponding-secretary available to interested persons. 

The road markers prepared by the committee of this society 
for the use of the Marquette County Board of Road Commis- 
sioners, have for the most part been installed by the Road 
Commission. This means that at some fourteen points in the 
county previously. unmarked, historical markers have been 
erected. Two or three remain to be installed next season. 
This is in addition to the markers erected some years ago. 
It may be anticipated that additional markers will go up 
later on. 

We have co-operated with the Business Historical Society, 
a national organization with headquarters and library. at 
Harvard University, in locating business documents in this 
county, which we ourselves were unable to care for. Mr. 
Howard Corning, representing the society, visited Marquette 
during the past summer and located a good deal of material, 
some of which will eventually reach Boston or Cambridge, it 
is to be presumed. While some regret may be felt that any 
such material should leave the county, there are as yet no 
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adequate facilities for caring for this material locally, and 
from the standpoint of use by scholars, there is a good deal 
to be said in favor of concentrating material of general inter- 
est at one point, wherever that be, where adequate facilities 
for its protection and use can be provided. Harvard Univer- 
sity is such a place. 

‘.At their request, additional documents belonging to this 
society have been loaned to the Calumet and Hecla Consoli- 
dated Copper Company for use in their developmental program 
now in progress. The Company has become a life member 
of our society. 

To uncompleted projects of greatest importance, initiated 
during the year, are the assurances received of contributions 
aggregating $25,000 for the erection of a wing to the Peter 
White Public Library, Marquette, to house the society’s collec- 
tions, and the distribution of the papers of the late Peter 
White of Marquette, some of which, it appears, of purely local 
interest, will be transferred to the society. 

The contributions for our building include a promise of 
$10,000 from Mr. and Mrs. George Shiras, of $10,000 from Mrs. 
Carroll Paul, and of $5,000 from President W. G. Mather of 
the Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company. Additional smaller 
amounts are in sight. There are many details, however, to be 
arranged before the project can go forward, not the least 
being the consent of the Board of Trustees of Peter White 
Public Library. 

As in former years, the Corresponding-secretary has inter- 
ested himself in the preparing of programs for our meetings, 
including the extension lecture given here last spring by 
Professor Slosson of the History Department of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan; in the purchase of documents, of which 
a considerable number have been added to our library, as 
will appear from the Curator’s Report; and there has been 
a good deal of correspondence and of press notices regarding 
the work of the society. That work would appear to be estab- 
lished on a firm basis and has received no little attention out- 
side of the county. 
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Looking to the future work of the society, I hope that we 
shall be able to undertake something apropos the collection of 
vital statistics or records of former residents of Marquette 
County. Up to now our major activity has been the collection 
of documents. While there will still be many of these to be 
added to our collections, I doubt that the work will proceed 
at as fast a rate as hitherto through the lack of materials 
themselves. We should, therefore, be able to devote more 
funds to other work including vital records. We shall want 
to devote funds also to additional filing equipment. 

The Marquette County Board of Supervisors has, you will 
be glad to know, continued its generous contribution of $200 
for this work in accordance with the provision of state 
statute. 

Not a few requests for local material have reached us dur- 
ing the year. We shall always be glad to co-operate in this 
regard to the extent of our resources. Eventually our collec- 
tions ought to be made available to the public daily, whenever 
our resources shall admit of it. They are undoubtedly the 
best single source available to residents of the county for ma- 
terial of a local interest, and are rather more extensive than 
many realize. An adequate building and a person in regular 
charge would go far to make the collections fully serviceable 
to the people who want to use them,—to the schools, to North- 
ern State Teachers College and many others who from time to 
time seek materials for local history. 


From L. A. Chase, corresponding-secretary, Marquette County Historical 
Society, Marquette, Mich. : 


R. T. A. FELCH of Ishpeming, President of the Mar- 
D quette County Historical Society, has turned over to the 
library of the society, among other things, a copy of the 
printed record of the banquet held in Ann Arbor in 1894 in 
honor of the ninetieth birthday of Dr. Felch’s father, Alpheus 
Felch, one time governor of Michigan, United States Senator, 
justice of the Michigan Supreme Court, Regent of the Univer- 
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sity of Michigan and professor in its College of Law. The 
pamphlet contains verbatim reports of the remarks of Judge 
Thomas M. Cooley, President Angell of the University, Gov- 
ernor Jerome and other distinguished people. 
Another pamphlet presented to the society is a paper which 

Governor Felch read before a meeting of the Michigan Pioneer 
‘and Historical Society in 1894, relating to the cession of 
Indian lands in both peninsulas, which is of much interest for 
the account it gives of the treaties of 1842 and 1854 by which 
the land in this section of the State was obtained from the 
Indians. 

Mr. Elmer Jones of Marquette has presented the society a 
photograph of Tom King, one time Chippewa Indian chief 
residing on the Menominee Range. 

From New York the society has secured a copy of “Bio- 
graphical Record” of leading citizens of Houghton, Baraga 
and Marquette counties, Michigan, published by the Biograph- 
ical Publishing Company, Chicago, 1903. Sketches of the 
careers of numerous well-known citizens of this district appear 
in this volume along with their portraits. 


APT. CHARLES E. BELKNAP, member of the State 
Historical Society and of the Michigan Authors Asso- 
ciation, whose record as a public servant in Grand Rapids 
extended over more than six decades, died Jan. 16 at his 
home after a long illness, aged 82 years. Several articles 
from his pen have appeared in this Magazine. The Grand 
Rapids Herald gives the following account of his life and 
service: 

Capt. Belknap was born Oct. 17, 1846, at Massena, St. Law- 
rence County, N. Y., of English and Irish ancestry. His first 
English ancestor in this country settled at Woburn, Mass., in 
1637. In 1854 with his family, Capt. Belknap came to Grand 
Rapids by stage, lake vessels and river craft. 

The father of the family, James A. Belknap, was a black- 
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smith and iron worker, and opened his shop on a site near the 
present Hotel Pantlind; he did shipyard forging as well as 
blacksmithing and so became well known in the local ship- 
building industry. 

The young Charles Belknap attended the old stone school- 
house mentioned in every early history of Grand Rapids, and 
later the school which was then located on the present site 
of Union high school. 

Grand Rapids was still a pioneer, almost a frontier com- 
munity. The boy had Indian playmates as well as Irish 
and French ones. He earned his pocket money ferrying people 
across Grand river in a canoe when the Bridge St. bridge 
burned in the fifties, and the Indians christened him “Canoe 
Boy.” For some time the family lived on Waterloo St., now 
Market ave., opposite the Eagle hotel, in a building, which 
remodelled, is still standing. Later the family moved to the 
west side to what is now National ave. The boy helped his 
father in his blacksmith shop, which was later moved to the 
west river front, and also carried a route for the old Grand 
Rapids Times. 

When the Civil War broke out the elder Belknap enlisted. 
He was at that time a fireman on the west side and when he 
enlisted, his son, who was too young to enter service, organ- 
ized a boy hose company to run with the hand pump engine 
and made his own hand cart with two wheels from an old 
buggy. The west side lads under his captaincy served for a 
year. 

Then young Charles Belknap, still two months under 15, 
found a nearsighted mustering-in officer, and enlisted, Aug. 
14, 1862, though the minimum age for enlistment was sup- 
posedly 18. His mother gave her consent to the boy’s enlist- 
ing, but made him promise not to use tobacco or whisky and 
not to spend his time playing cards. 

His company was the 21st Michigan infantry, and the regi- 
ment crossed the Ohio river Sept. 1, 1862, and thereafter never 
left enemy territory until it went to Washington at the close 
of the war. Young Belknap never had a furlough. He was 
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wounded in action 10 times, but had no hospital record. The 
record of his service in the war department shows that he was 
engaged in 32 battles, served 118 days in skirmish action and 
traveled 6,200 miles on foot or in the saddle. 

He was elected fourth duty sergeant by his company on 
his enlistment, and his promotions from that time went on up 
regularly until he was made a captain Jan. 22, 1864. The 
three commissions, second and first lieutenant and captain 
were by special mention for merit by Gen. Phil Sheridan. 
He was breveted major by Gen. George H. Thomas June 1, 
1864, and at the close of the war was breveted lieutenant 
colonel. He served in the campaigns of Buel in Kentucky 
in 1862, Rosecrans in Tennessee in 1863, and Sherman in 
Georgia and the Carolinas in 1864 and 1865. He was volun- 
teer orderly and aide to Gen. Sheridan from November, 1862, 
to March, 1864, and did special detail service under Gen. 
Sherman from Atlanta to the close of the war. 

The year after the young captain’s return from the army 
to Grand Rapids, he was married to Miss Chloe M. Caswell 
of this city. Mrs. Belknap died in 1902. 

In 1871 he established the Belknap Wagon & Sleigh com- 
pany with a paid-in capital of $100,000. He was president of 
this corporation. The firm continued in business till 1914. 
The plant was located at First and Front sts. 

The Belknap logging truck, manufactured in these shops, 
with wheels 8 to 10 feet in diameter, went through all the 
northern woods, and the Belknap wagon became famous in 
western Michigan. In later years the factory turned to 
wagon and truck bodies and then to motor truck bodies. 

As his shops overlooked the river, he was frequently a wit- 
ness of accidents in the water and rescued the drowning and 
recovered bodies on more than one occasion. 

One of the most picturesque branches of Capt. Belknap’s 
public service was his four years as a volunteer fireman on 
the west side. A Kentucky mare that he had ridden in the 
war was his faithful companion on all his fire-fighting expedi- 
tions. Many of the fascinating stories with which he delighted 
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numbers of his friends among the young people of the city 
were of his faithful mare, “Fly.” 

After his four years on the fire department Capt. Belknap, 
with Gen. Israel C. Smith helped to reorganize the fire depart- 
ment on a paid basis, which led, eventually, to placing police 
and fire departments in the hands of a non-political board of 
commissioners. 

In 1871 Capt. Belknap was appointed a member of the 
board of education and served seven years; he was elected 
alderman from the seventh ward in 1880 and served two 
terms, and in 1884 was elected mayor and served one term, 
during which he made a notable record for law enforcement. 
He was appointed a trustee of the state school at Flint in 1885 
for six years; during this term the institution was entirely 
remodelled. In 1884-85 he assisted in the establishment of the 
Michigan Soldiers’ home and as chairman of the location 
committee was largely responsible for bringing this institution 
to Grand Rapids. 

In 1888 he was elected member of congress, and re-elected in 
1890 and 1892. After he had served half his last term, his 
Democratic opponent, George Richardson, contested his seat, 
on the ground that the “pauper vote” of the soldiers’ home had 
carried the election. The Democrats who then controlled the 
house by a majority of three votes, ordered a recount; the 
soldiers’ home votes were thrown out, and Richardson was 
seated. 

Capt. Belknap aided in the organization of the Custer post, 
G. A. R., in 1876. He became a member of the Society of the 
Army of the Cumberland in 1868. In 1876 he was awarded 
membership in the Loyal Legion with the rank of major. He 
was historian of the Army of the Cumberland from 1886 to 
1898. He was one of the incorporators of the Chickamauga 
National Park, in 1884, and was appointed by Gov. Rich of 
this state, president of the Michigan Chickamauga-Chattanooga 
park commission, and wrote a history of the Chickamauga 
campaigns, recognized as authoritative. He held honorary 
membership in 19 G. A. R. posts and one in a Confederate 
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veteran post in Chattanooga. He was said to be the only 
northern veteran to be so honored. 

During the Spanish-American War Capt. Belknap was 
ordered to Fort Oglethorpe, Ga., and was engaged in camping 
activities at Chicamauga. 

During the World War Capt. Belknap was chairman of the 
local selective draft board; in 1918 he was made an honorary 
member of the national guard, and commissioned in 1919 
captain for training camp activities. 

He was trustee of the Michigan state hospital board and 
chairman 1905 to 1913. He was made a member of the Michi- 
gan Pioneer and Historical Society in 1905, and since 1912 had 
been president of the Old Residents’ association of the Grand 
River valley. 

Capt. Belknap took a living interest in young people and 
their activities. Since 1920 he had been Boy Scout commis- 
sioner for this district. No speaker who appeared before the 
Scouts was more popular. In 1924 he was a member of the 
National Boy Scout council and a council member for the 
Camp Fire girls. Among the organizations with which he 
was actively connected were also the Dwight Lydell chapter 
Izaak Walton league, Audubon society, Army and Navy club, 
Elks, Lions, Michigan Authors’ Association, Golden Rule so- 
ciety, Cosmos club of Washington, National Folk Lore society, 
Army and Navy club of Washington. 

Capt. Belknap devoted much of his time during his later 
years to writing of early days in Michigan; within the last 
year he contributed a series of valuable articles on traditions 
of the Grand river valley to the outdoor pages of The Herald. 

One of the most famous Indian legends which he wrote is 
the “Story of the Arbutus.” 






R. HORACE ELDON BURT of Chicago, whose inter- 
M. esting paper on William Austin Burt and the solar 
compass was published in the January number of the Maga- 
zine for 1920, has provided the Magazine with some pleasing 
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letters relating to his grandfather which are published in this 
number. Mr. Burt is enjoying life in the 80’s, still in good 
health. He keeps a diary and he gives us a peep into it, in an 
item about his grandfather to whose life he has been earnestly 
devoted. He writes: 

If Elmwood Cemetery, Detroit, were ever plowed and dug 
up, there would be, at least, One casket found just as when it 
was deposited in its present place at the south end of the 
Burt Monument. I refer to the casket holding the remains of 
William Austin Burt. It is imperishable, the inside casket 
holding the body is of copper. This is enclosed in a lead 
casket. Both are hermetically sealed. No mummified Egyp- 
tian, many thousands of years can appear as natural as will 
W. A. B’s features and body in the ages to come. Tut-Ankh- 
Amen is not in the same class. The sons of William Austin 
Burt must have foreseen the possibility of their father’s just 
renown and imperishable fame, and his ultimate entrance 
into the Hall of Fame. 

For one, I am filled with justifiable pride in my relation- 
ship to him,—that of grandson. 

I trust my children and grandchildren will venerate the 
memory of this wonderful man. 

I presume none of his grandchildren did more in the last 
six months of his life to make him comfortable, as he sat in 
his chair because his heart condition prevented lying down. 

I was the one to ride horse back from Detroit to Mt. Vernon 
(30 miles north of Detroit) and carry to the people among 
whom he had lived from 1824 to 1857 inclusive (early part of 
1857) that he had died August 18, 1858 and his remains would 
be brought to Mt. Vernon for the funeral in the church he 
loved—Baptist Church—and be buried in the Cemetery close 
by (just opposite). I remember the occasion of the funeral,— 
the crowded church, the minister. Rev. Sylvanus Taft, whose 
text on the occasion was, “There remaineth therefore a Sab- 
bath rest for the people of God.” Six years later, after the 
erection of the granite monument in the center of Section 
“K” in Elmwood cemetery and the death of his “Dear Com- 
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panion”, his remains were brought from Mt. V. The caskets 
were opened and his features and body found just as fresh as 
when first placed in the casket. Then the two caskets were 
resealed. His Spirit was absent from his body. Can any 
say where the immortal part of Man finds habitation, except 
in the body it inhabited in the earthly life? 
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History oF THE UNITED States SINCE THE Civit War. By Ellis 
Paxson Oberholtzer. Vol. III, 1872-78. Macmillan, N. Y., 1926, 
pp. 529. Price $4.00. 

In the Magazine for July-October. 1923, were reviewed volumes I 
and II of this work. This third volume begins with the campaign of 
Horace Greeley for the presidency in 1872 and closes with the admin- 
istration of President Hayes. The concluding chapter gives an ex- 
cellent description of the status of things literary and artistic in the 
period covered. It is announced that there will be two more volumes 
in the series. These volumes handle an immense amount of detail 
skilfully and are very readable. 


HE AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY: ITs EcoNoOMIC AND COMMERCIAL DE- 
T VELOPMENT. By Ralph C. Epstein, Ph.D. The A. W. Shaw Co., 
N. Y., 1928, pp. 412. Price $4.00. 

This volume traces the economic and commercial growth of the auto- 
mobile industry in the United States, discussing manufacturing methods 
and processes only as a background for understanding market and 
financial developments. The author announces that a companion volume 
is now in preparation which will deal more fully with the history and 
problems of mechanical invention and factory organization. The data 
for the present book appears to be derived largely from individuals, 
companies, and trade associations, as shown by footnotes which are 
all printed at the back of the work. 

Here is an intensely absorbing story of human achievement and 
business strategy. For the first time, here is presented in fairly ample 
space the authentic story of early struggles in automobile manufacture 
and a searching analysis of present-day problems of financing, produc- 
ing, and marketing in America’s foremost industry. Of special interest 
are the scores of graphs and charts that picture the various phases 
of the story. 

Dr. Epstein is Assistant Professor of Economics and Business Or- 
ganization in the University of Buffalo, formerly of Gerard, Graham 
and Co. Industrial Engineers. 


THE SHERIFFS AND SMUGGLING: SELECTED FROM THE SHELBURNE 
MANUSCRIPTS IN THE WILLIAM L. CreMENTS Lisrary. By Arthur Lyon 
Cross, Hudson Professor of English History in the University of 
Michigan. MacMillans, N. Y., 1928, pp. 328. 


- a. on CrentTuRY DocUMENTS RELATING TO THE ROYAL FORESTS, 
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The rich and varied content of the William L. Clements Library of 
historical source material is illustrated again by this volume, which 
is Vol. VII of the University of Michigan Publications in History and 
Political Science. A very clear and readable introduction of some 
thirty pages, covering the royal forests, the sheriffs, and smuggling, is 
here given by Professor Cross. A reproduction of the Mosnier portrait 
of the Earl of Shelburne forms the frontispiece. The volume may 
-be obtained by ordering directly from the Librarian, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor. 


OF AMERICAN INLAND TRANSPORTATION. By Knut Gjerset. North- 
field, Minnesota: Norwegian-American Historical Association. 1928. 
211 pp. Illustrations and map. $2.00. 

Here is a book that covers its subject thoroughly, admirably, with 
meticulous detail, that -holds so closely to the subject that its very 
singlemindedness proves its only serious defect. Dr. Gjerset set out 
to chronicle the lives and ways of Norwegian sailors on the Great 
Lakes, and he allowed nothing to sway him from his purpose. 

It would have been a more thoroughly rounded record had he per- 
mitted himself to consider some of the other peoples who make up the 
sailing folk of the inland seas. Surely the French-Canadian boatmen, 
the Polish fireroom crews, the brawling Irishmen from the Beaver 
Islands, stout Scotch barge captains, and the Slavic and Indian deck 
hands have, in some manner, affected the Norwegian sailor, have 
played a part of some importance in his development. By absolutely 
ignoring these others the author has neglected a rich opportunity for 
racial comparisons under a common environment. 

But this is of minor consequence. What is important is that here 
are collected two hundred pages of facts and figures, concerning some 
eight hundred Great Lakes Norwegians, giving in most cases the 
dates of birth, immigration, retirement, and death, the names of the 
ships they sailed, their home ports, and often lists of surviving rela- 
tives. And here, too, is a rather comprehensive picture of the gallant 
days of white sail on the lakes. 

The author has followed carefully the rapid rise and gradual de- 
cline of Norwegian influence along the fresh-water seaboard. Nor- 
wegians, he explains, are first of all a home-loving people. But the 
narrow fields of their native land drove them to sea. Still, through 
their sea-faring generations, they yearned for home and hearthside. 
Deep-sea voyages are long, often a matter of years. And the Great 
Lakes offered short trips, usually a week or less in duration. Norse 
immigration to Lake Michigan coasts was natural and inevitable. That 
explains the Norwegian ascendancy. 


Biucmen SAILORS ON THE GREAT LAKES, A Stupy IN THE HISTORY 
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The Norseman, however, is primarily a seaman when afloat, not a 
mechanic. And when steamer smoke began to obscure the flash of 
sails, the Norwegian, to a large extent, dropped out of the competition. 
A secondary reason for the decline is that on the Great Lakes, as on 
salt water, Norwegians owned their vessels, families or groups of 
neighbors buying, outfitting, managing, and actually sailing their 
schooners. These were small bottoms, carrying a complement of from 
five to eight men. Steamers with the capacity of a dozen schooners 
soon cut cargo rates, and the Norse ship-owner with his small invest- 
ment and his neighborly stock company, could not afford to invest in 
such large undertakings. The result was that, although a large number 
of steamer captains, mates, and sailors today are Norwegians, other 
races, more mechanically minded and shrewder financiers, now control 
lake shipping. 

The book has been compiled after an immense amount of research, 
largely from customs reports, shipping registers, city directories, county 
historians, and the foreign-language newspaper field. It is written in 
a straightforward manner, fact piled upon fact, names, dates, places; 
its value, naturally, is historical rather than literary. 

The historian’s only serious quarrel with Dr. Gjerset is that his 
index is hardly complete enough to be of value, and is at times rather 
confusing. However, this last can hardly be remedied, with some 
seventy Hansens and Johnsons and a half ‘a hundred Andersons in the 
list—Karl W. Detzer in the Mississippi Valley Historical Review. 


ETA THETA Pr aT MicHIGAN, 1845-1928: History OF THE UNIVERSITY 
B oF MICHIGAN CHAPTER, THE LAMBDA OF THE BETA THETA Pi. By 
Shelby B. Schurtz, ’08, LL.B. ’10. Privately printed, 1928, pp. 282. 

It is not often, perhaps, that a history of a fraternity becomes, in 
part at least, a history of the University. It is precisely that relation- 
ship, however, which will give a special interest for many alumni, who 
are not members of Beta Theta Pi, to this chronicle which covers the 
life of the University from 1845 to 1928 by Shelby B. Schurtz, ’08, ’101. 

As perhaps is to be expected, the chapters which have a peculiar 
interest to those who are not Betas are those which deal with the 
earliest days of the University. In fact, the first chapter deals almost 
entirely with the earliest beginnings of the University in Detroit in 
1817. Nowhere else is available so complete, and it is to be assumed, 
accurate story of the early struggles of the fraternities at Michigan 
and particularly the fraternity war which made things so critical for 
the institution a few years after it was established. In this connection 
the author shows by carefully documented evidence that Beta Theta Pi 
was the first fraternity established in the University. The later chap- 
ters of the volume are more largely devoted to fraternity and inter- 
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fraternity history, all filled, however, with facts which have their own 
significance in the history of the University itself. 

In collecting material for the book Mr. Schurtz has had access to 
records hitherto unpublished which he reproduces, in some cases in fac- 
simile. Some statistical material, most of it of particular significance 
to the fraternity, and an index, complete the volume.—Michigan 
Alumnus. 


66 E Détroit des Grandes Aventures” (The Strait of High Adven- 

L tures) is the subject of a sketch of Detroit history recently 
published by “The Guardian Group” (Guardian Detroit Bank, Guardian 
Trust Company of Detroit, and Guardian Detroit Company). This 
brochure (32 pp.), handsomely printed and bound, is illustrated with 
several cuts and maps; three large double-page maps show Detroit as it 
was in 1818, 1918, and 1928. 
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